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OEOKPITOT EIATAAIA 


TA MIMIKA. 


PREFACE. 


In editing this selection of Theocritus, Bion, and Mos- 
chus, an effort has been made to keep in view, as well 
the reputation of the authors, as the interests of the stu- 
dious reader. For both these purposes it seemed con- 
venient to distribute the apparatus of information which 
should accompany the text, into three parts, namely, 
into the Annotations, the Critical Commentary, and the 
Glossary. For, as an author is responsible only for 
what he actually wrote, and not for what “time has 
blurred,” or what others have supposed he may have 
written; and as he is also entitled to take for granted 
that his readers are acquainted with the language and 
dialect in which he writes: it is dealing but fairly 
with his memory, to preserve the perusal of his concep- 
tions as free as possible from the adventitious obscu- 
rity which a cloud of conjectures casts wherever it rests, 
and also from the associations of that inevitable labour 
which attends, and, indeed, forms part of the value of phi- 
lological research. Nay further, justice obviously requires 
that the exegesis too, and illustration, which form the 
matter of annotations upon the literature of a dead lan- 
guage, should not be confounded in our imagination with 
the productions of the authors themselves, but be always 
considered as the mere aids of our incapacity to under- 
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stand, with the readiness they naturally expected, not 
merely the syntactic combinations, idioms, and phrases 
of their language, but also any proverbial expressions or 
sayings of the day, which they might employ, either as 
one of the characteristic proprieties of their Persone, or 
for the purpose of giving a raciness to their own descrip- 
tions. This latter remark is peculiarly pertinent to the 
Mimic Idyls of Theocritus which form the first part of 
this selection, for, being chiefly employed in the pour- 
traying of every day life, they contain many adages and 
allusions (cf. Annot. on Hypoth. Id. x1v., and Idyls xv., 
xIv., and xx1., passim), the point of which can hardly be 
appreciated with a sufficient degree of freshness, after the 
trouble of attaining, or approximating to, their matter- 
of-fact meaning. On the other hand, it seemed desirable 
that the student should be reminded that there is a dif- 
ference between understanding and appreciating what an 
author has written, and mastering the discussions as to whe- 
ther such or such a reading has proceeded from his pen ; 
or, which ts the second and more arduous function of 
the critic, whether this or that entire piece is justly attri- 
buted to the writer in question. And again, it should 
be borne in mind, that it is one thing to analyse the mate- 
rials, and even the ornamental detail of a building, and 
another to grasp the design of the whole, and be impressed 
and imbued with the beauty of its general effect. 

The same regard to the interest both of the author 
and his reader will be found to apologise for the grouping 
of the poems which has been adopted here, not without 
an apprehension that at first sight it might have the ap- 
pearance of an unjustifiable eccentricity. As Valckenaer 
had written a volume upon the Adoniazuse alone, and 
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Toup also had selected it for a peculiar illustration in 
his “ Epistola Joannis Toupii de Syracusiis,” it appeared 
desirable that this piece should be first presented to the 
student, as it was hoped that when he had surmounted 
the criticism, &c., which has become connected with it, 
he would afterwards find but little difficulty in mastering 
the remaining compositions of our author. 

Again, there is no reason for imagining that Theo- 
critus published his poems in one collection, or in any 
regular order*. In the MSS. they do not follow in the 


* The following observations 
apon this subject are taken from 
Wuestemann’s Preface to Theocri- 
tus, p. 21, sqq. 

‘“Primum dicamus de carmi- 
num collectione in universum. 
Atque hoc loco ante omnia in exa- 
men vocandum est epigramma Ar- 
temidori grammatici, quod inscri- 
bitur tx H abpeicts raw Bouxedixay 
wempsater, Distichon ipsum hoc 
est: 

‘Boveoticai Movoa oropddec ronda’ 

viv & dpa wacat 
iyri pag pavdpac, ivri pudc dyédac.’ 
Legitur in Anthologia Palatina rx. 
205. Tom. 1. pag. 69, saepiusque 
in Theocriti codicibus repetitum 
est. Quacris primum, quis fuerit 
Artemidorus ile, tum quae eius 
fuerint partes in Theocriti carmi- 
nibus colligendis et ordinandis. 
Artemidorum omnes consentiunt 
Alexandrinum esse illum, qui 
Athenaeo saepenumero laudatus 
subnomine Aristophanei sive Pseu- 
doaristophanei notus est. Aetatem 
si quaeris, proxime accedit ad Aris- 
tophanem grammaticum, cujus aut 
discipulus fuit aut scholam certe 
accepit. Hactenus igitur nulla 


dissensio est. Difficilius ad alteram | 


quaestionem respondeas. Primum 


doceri vis, quid praestiterit aut 
preestare voluerit Artemidorus. Si 
verba epigrammatis recte inter- 
pretamur, dicit grammaticus dis- 
persa antea auctorum bucolicorum 
carmina se in unum corpus colle- 
gisse. Non igitur Theocrito tan- 
tum hoc operae praestitit, sed 
Bioni quoque et Moscho, fortasse 
etiam Stesichoro, Philetae, ailiis. 
De tribus illis poetis quos primo 
loco nominavi intellexit haec ver- 
ba Naeckius in prooemio, quod in- 
dici praelectionum Bonnae 1828. 
habendarum praemisit; vide All- 
gemeine Schulzeitung, 1828. 2 
Abtheilung. nro 100. Ex quo con- 
sequitur Theocritum ipsum Idyl- 
lia, dum viveret, non itain vulgus 
edidisse, ut unum quoddam corpus 
efficerent. Sed instituta est eorum 
collectio ab Artemidoro, abs quo si 
fuisset, interlissent fortasse praes- 

tantissimae hae antiquitatis reli- 
quiae. Nec multum post Theocriti 
obitum hanc collectionem factam 
esse docet setas Artemidori. Ce- 
terum ita simul intelligis, qui ce- 
teri grammatici Alexandrini pro- 
clives fuerint in commentarios in 
Theocritum componendos. Dis- 
persa, quae singula haud dubie 
maximopere placuerant, erant Idy]- 
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same succession ; nor is a regularity in this respect pre- 


served in the early editions. 


Hence it appeared more 


than excusable, in a selection of this description, to ar- 
range the poems according to their own intrinsic charac- 


teristics. 


And of the classes into which they may be 


thus distributed, none seemed to possess so good a claim 
to priority as the Mimic Idyls, as well on account of their 
own proper merits, as of the peculiar interest with which 


lia Theocriti ; flagitantibus ea 
hominibus collegit Artemidorus. 
Tum tam collectio carminum in- 
stituta quam plausus, quem tule- 
rant, invitavit grammaticos ad ea 
illustranda, quorum studia recon- 
ditioris dialecti usu rerumque 
tractatarum copid magis incensa 
sunt. Artemidorus vero quam ra- 
tionem inierit in disponendis The- 
ocriti carminibus nescimus. Id 
tantum pro certo ponendum vide- 
tur, eum non certum quendam 
ordinem observasse, nec temporum. 
argumentive habuisse rationem. 
Fuit is aetatis mos, quae, quum in 
aliis rebus minutissimis putidam 
adhiberet diligentiam, alia maiora 
non curaret. HExemplo est Pinda- 
ricorum carminum collectio ab 
Aristophane Byzantino, doctissimo 
suae aetatis homine, instituta: in 
qua certum finem, quo graviora 
spectentur quam victoriarum qui 
valde pendet a fortuna locus, iure 
desideras. Sed porro queres, an 
is ordo, qui Artemidoro placuerit, 
idem servatus sit in nostris editio- 
nibus. Atque hoc quidem negan- 
dum videtur. Etenim in libris ma- 
nu exaratis Idyllia neque omnia 
apparent, ceteris praeter octodecim 
priora omissis, neque eo ordine, 
qui hodie vulgatus est. Ne longus 
sim, vide quae Ioannes Augustus 


Iacobs, vir diligentissimus, passim 
disputavit in Praefatione editionis 
Halensis, ut pag. XCIIIL, pag. XCV. 
Veterum etiam editionum alia 
alium sequitur ordinem. Vide eun- 
dem Iacobsium Praefat. p. x1x. 
Quocirca minime mirandum etiam 
Draconem Stratonicensem, qui 
plurimos Theocriti versus excitat, 
Idyllia et ordine alio et pauciora 
numero in codice suo reperisse. 
Videatur Wissowa in libello, de 
quo mox accuratius dicam, pag. 13. 
Qui Draconis liber, ut obiter hoc 
dicam, haud optimae notae videtur 
fuisse, quum bonam vitiorum par- 
tem nostrarum editionum Draco 
quoque repetat, ut, posteaquam 
omnes ab eo allatos locos contulis- 
sem cum Theocriti editione, me 
nihil fere lucri ex hac collatione 
habuisse affirmare queam. Sed ut 
illuc revertar, vix fieri posse vide- 
tur, ut quisquam, in tanta libro- 
rum discrepantia, in uno codice 
verum et antiquum ab Artemidoro 
institutum ordinem exstare de- 
monstret. Quod ut eveniret, inte- 
grior etiam codex, quam ii, qui 
adhuc collati sunt, exstant, neces- 
se est reperiatur. In nostra enim 
horum carminum collectione alia 
sunt ab initio mutila, alia in fine. 
Artemidorus certe non nisi inte- 
gra novit.” 
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they are invested in consequence of their being the only 
means we possess of forming a conception of the nature 
of those Mimes’ of Sophron, which were so much ad- 
mired, and familiarly perused, by the loftiest intellect 
Greece ever produced. (Cf. Annot. g, on the Hypoth. of 
Id. XV.) | 

Moreover,.it was considered that the first impression 
of our author would be more in his favour by this ar- 
rangement, for the injudicious imitations of the modern 
votaries of pastoral poetry have created a very pardona- 
ble nausea towards all compositions of this character. 

The conclusion, then, of publishing the Mimic Idyls 
first, being thus arrived at, the precedence of the 
"Adwuatovoa was established by the reasons before 
mentioned. The similarity of the poet’s aim in the com- 
position of Id. x1v. (cf. Annot. on its Hypoth., and Herm. 
ibid. v. 22 in V.R.) suggested that it should be the next 
in order; and Id. xx1. being a shorter piece, and accom- 
panied by a less positive evidence of its having been 


plures, ex Benedictinorum S. Mauri 


> There is an amusing garrulity 
sodalitio; haec ab admiratore Cal- 


in the way Valcken. expresses his 


desire that time had spared these 
compositions : ‘‘ Non alibi lecta, 
permulta fuerunt, ut in Graecis 
Syracosii Sophronis, sic in Latinis 
Equitis Romani Laberii Mimis. 
Exiguos hos duo libellos nos qui- 
dem centeni his in oris incorrup- 
tae Antiquitatis amatores integris 
undecim Sancti Augustini (cuius 
tamen opus eruditum de Civitate 
Dei perditum nollemus), volumi- 
nibus perlibenter redimeremus. 
Quod si forte exiguus hic meus 
libellus in manus inciderit labo- 
riosi cujusdam et eruditi, quales 
certe sunt inter istos Theologos 


vinig viri etiam Latine et Graece 
perdocti, dici minus moleste feret, 
ubi legerit, Romana maiestate dig- 
num, Laberii Prologum in Macro- 
bil Saturn. It. c. vil.; et praeterea 
cognoverit, Sanctos Patres, quos 
vocant a me quoque fieri suo me- 
rito permagni; quorum quidem 
scripta otiosus in Museo Frisiaco, 
etiam nunc Sapientum et Docto- 
rum hominum receptaculo, dili- 
genter legerim: sed, quod Sophro- 
nis Mimorum amator dicere sole- 
bat Plato, r& viv Asyousy irriy 
evyei.”—Annot.in Argum. Adon. 
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formed after the model of Sophron, and having suffered 
so much, moreover, in its text, from the hand of time 
and less careful transcription, naturally gave place to the 
Pappaxevrpia, the truly poetic conception and finished 
execution of which reflect the highest credit upon the 
imaginative power and exquisite taste of its author. 
After the adoption of this arrangement the Editor’s fears 
with regard to its being approved by others of judgment 
superior to his own, were removed by finding that an 
ancient precedent amply warranted his adventure. In 
a MS. described in Warton’s edition, vol. m. p. 371, as 
“Codex Mediceus, sive Laurentianus, (sive Medico-Lau- 
rentianus, sec. Wart. in Not. sublin.) bone note, cum 
Pindaro et Epistolis Libanii compactus, numerat. 37. Con- 
tulit Sanctamandus,” the Zvpaxovora, Id. xv. the Kuvio- 
xas Epos, Id. xiv. and the ®appaxevrpia, Id. 1. follow 
in the order which had appeared most desirable, with- 
out the knowledge of this authority in its favour. 

It is only necessary to add, that the work has been 
undertaken for the use of students in the University of 
Dublin, under the sanction of the Provost and Senior 
Fellows of Trinity College, who have defrayed the cost 
of this edition. 


Trinity CoLleEce, Dunu, 
tth February, 1846. 
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OEOKPITOS, 6 rev BoucorXmwv romrhe’, Suvpaxobaroc’ iv ro 
yévog, marpig Dyuyxldov4, we avrdée gna, 
Dyuxlda, rq 83 TY pecapEoov wWédag LAxete 5 

"Evcoe 82 rd ZyuylSa éxesvupor elvac ALyouor Soxst yap ode rig 
thy modcow elvar’ raréoa 8? icynxévar Tpakaydpay, xat pnrépa 
Pirlvav. Axovoric d& yéyove Pinta, cat "AokAnmadov®, Sy uvn- 
povedbet. "Hxpace 82 kata rov xatpov rov [roAsualov rov éxexAnBer- 
tog Aaywou'. Tept 82 ryv rev BoveodAKwv rolnow edgpung yevd- 
bevog mode OdEne kx robrwy énéruxe’ card you tiwag Méoxoc¢ 
xaXoupevoc Oedxpirog erexAhOn. 


* «‘ Theocriti vitam plures [that is among the moderns, for there does not 
appear to be any other Greek biography of Theocritus except that which is 
given above, if it deserve the name, and the notice of Suidas] persequuti sunt. 
Ambryon, Grammaticus, wepi Oeoxpirov laudatur a Diogene Laertio, v. m1. sed 
is de Theocrito Chio egisse videtur. Theocriti genus, incerto auctore, Greece, 
pluribus preemissum est editionibus.” Fabric. Biblioth. Grec. vol. m1. p. 764. 
Edit. Harles. 

The following is from Suidas in v. Oedxperog. Oedxptrog, Xioc, pyrwp, 
pabyrng Mnrpodwpov rov "Iooxparixod. "Eypave Xpeiace avremoXcredoaro dé 
Ocordury re tcropixm. Biperat dé abrov ‘Ioropia AtBing, cai 'EmoroXai Oavpa- 
ovat. “Eort O& wai Erepog Oedxpiroc, UIpakayédpov cai Dirivync: ot Sé Teupixov, 
Lupaxovetog’ ot 6& paot Kgov, [Gyraldus also observes that some have thought 
him of Cos and others of Chios.] pergenoe dé tv Zupaxotoac. Ovroc typawe ra 
kadovpeva Bovrodtcd Eryn Awpids dtadréxry. Tevig dé dvagépovery eic abroyv cai 
ravra* Tlpotridac, ‘EXridac, “Ypvovg, ‘Hpwivac, ’Emunosa pédn, 'EXeyeiac, 
"IldpBovg, cai "Emtypappara. ‘loréov O& dre rpeic yeydvact Boveodttnwy imay 
mwownrai, Oedxptrog ovroci, Méoxog Texekewrnc, cai Biwy o Zpupvaiog, Ex rivog 
xwprodiov, xadoupévov PrAWeone. 

Every one who has undertaken to give a sketch of the life of Theocritus has 
found reason to complain of the paucity of the materials from which to form his 
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draught. But the complaint of an obscurity arising from this source does not 
appear so well founded. The evidence which can be obtained upon such a sub- 
ject naturally falls into the division of internal and external; and in this par- 
ticular case, though the latter is sufficiently meagre in its detail, yet it acquires 
much probability from its coincidence with the information derivable from inter- 
nal sources, namely, from the writings themselves of our author, and also from 
no contradictory statements being advanced by any authoritative writers in sub- 
sequent antiquity, while any notices that appear in such quarters fall in with 
the earlier accounts now before us. 

> Theocritus is probably thus described in order to distinguish him from the 
Chian rhetorician of the same name. But it is obvious that the words rd Bov- 
codktcd cannot, except by a very objectionable latitude, be understood as a ge- 
neral title of all his works. This appears, as well from a comparison of what 
still remains to us of his compositions, as from the summary of them given by 
Suidas. 

Whether the particularization of Theocritus as a bucolic poet arose from 
the circumstance of the Idyls of that class which he wrote, or which survived 
him, being more numerous than those of any other species, or from the first 
efforts of his muse being of a pastoral character, there is no doubt of its being 
generally adopted at an early period. Thus Longinus, in his transient notice 
of our author, zepi “YYouc § xxxmu 4, observes upon his preeminence in this 
province (although he is understood by some, and apparently with justice, to 
allude to his other poems also in the exceptive clause of the sentence). "Ey 
roi¢ BovxoXtxoic, wry drNiywv rwrv EwOev, 6 Oedxpirog emtruvyécraroc. So 
too Quintilian (whose critique seems to have been based upon a partial ac- 
quaintance only with our author’s compositions, for to a part only is it at all 
applicable) observes in the Inst. Orat. lib. x. 1, 55, ‘* Admirabilis in suo genere 
Theocritus, sed musa illa rustica et pastoralis non forum modo, verum etiam 
urbem reformidat.” The explanation of the term BoveoA:ca being thus generally 
applied, because a bucolick air and colouring inspires and tints the rest of 
Theocritus’ productions, seems to be as little founded in reality as it would be, 
if it were, derogatory to our author’s reputation, for 

‘‘ Descriptas servare vices operumque colores, 
Cur ego, si nequeo ignoroque, poeta salutor ?” Hor. A. P. 86. 

In reference to the more special use of the term, the following statement is 
made in one-of the prefaces which usually accompany editions of Theocritus en- 
titled THepi ccagopag ry Bouxodtcwy: Ta Bovrodird Exe Scapopay r2)y [better 
rij¢ and écypagijc, which the editor conjectured, and finds appear in the Vat. 4.] 
roy roinparwy imcypagny cai yap Aiwodtcd tort cai Tlocpencd rai Mura. 
THY péivrot awd Tov Body EiAnder Extypagny, we dpiorebovrog Tov Lwov' bd Kai 
BovxoXtcd elpnrat wavra. 

¢ So in Epigr. xxu. which is entitled Tot airov el riy tavrov BiBrAov. 

Gog 6 Xiog- éyw dé Oedxprroc, S¢ rad’ Eypaa, 
ele dd rév TodAwy sini LupynKociwy 

vide Npakaydpao, wepiderrijcg re Pcrivac, 
povoay & d0veiny odmor’ Epectxvodpny. 
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The authority of which, upon this point, remains undisturbed by the dispute as 
to whether the lines were written by Theocritus or Artemidorus, as some have 
supposed, in consequence of the small interval between the periods in which they 
flourished. Compare too Id. xvi. and the allusions to Sicilian scenery, &c., 
throughout his poems, passim. Hence Moschus, Id. m1. 100, writes, {» dé Dupa- 
Kociowct Oedxptrog, and Bion, Id. vu. 1, ZexeAdw pedAdg, in obvious allusion to our 
author’s compositions, cf. in loc. So also Virgil: 

‘* Sicelides Muse, paulo majora canamus,” E£ci. rv. 1. 

‘* Prima Syracosio dignata est ludere versu 

Nostra, neque erubuit sylvas habitare Thalia.” Ecl. v1. 1. 
‘¢ Extremum hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem.” Eci. x. 1. 
‘¢ ___. pastoris Siculi modulabor avena.”’ Jd. 51. 
Thus too Julian the Apostate, Epist. m1. AtBaviy.—imei cai rodrwy pe THY Tpioy 
npepay toOe ouvrpipac, eiwep dAnOy dnoty 6 Teceliwrne woinrne, iy fpare gac- 
xwy Tovc woOovrvrac ynpaocey. [an allusion to of 62 wodedvrec ty Huare ynpac- 
covery, Id. xr. 2.) Ei dé ravra lori, dowrsp ody tori, rd yiipac npiy irpexdacia- 
Cac, & yevvais. and so again, Terentianus Maurus, de Metris, vs. 407, 
: ‘* Sicule telluris alumnus.” 
and Manilius, u. 40, 
‘* Sicula tellure creatus.” 
and Statius, Silv. v. 3, 15], 
‘* quantumque pios ditarit agrestes 
Ascreus Siculusque senex.” 
for there appears little ground for the latter appellation being assigned to an 
author of the name of Hiero, as some have supposed. 
¢ The verse quoted in support of this view is the 2lst of Id. vm., upon which 
the Schol. makes the following observations: Zupeyida. Oi piv adréy pact Os6- 
xptroy, xa0d Tipeyidou Hy vidg, H nad ocpde Hy? ot O& Erepoy Tiva THY ody atTy, 
wai ob Oedxptroy, did rd ** Septxidg piv Eowrec Ewérrapoy” (this occurs in the 
same Idyl. v. 96.] pact dé rdy rowovrToy dxd marpiov KcrAnOAvat Typtyidov rod 
Tlepexdéioug rev 'Opxopmeviwy, of riveg wodtreiag mapa Kyoe rervyncacey. 
*“AdrAwWg. Teptyida. cici dé cai warpwvuptcd otrweo awapaddderwe Asydpeva ral 
ini ray viov, wo Kai ixi roy raripwy’ dorwep 6 Oedxptrog Teptyida vide dy, 
Ltptyiday éavrdy dvopatee tarpwvupicwe: cai "AocAnmiadny roy Tapioy wotn- 
THY, Lexediday cai adroy Kadsi, waidad rivog Tixehida AEyopévov rvyxyavovra. 
GAG kai év ry eidudAry Ty obrwE AEyopéevyp aitoAtKs Kai wotpertK@, Kai rby Ed- 
pnony vidy dvra rod Kparida, Kpariday rare cai abrév. of dé Néyorreg Deptyiday 
AéyecOat Tov Oedxprroy Cid rd elvat oopdy, Kaxwg Aéyovor. The name Simichidas 
occurs again in v. 12 of the Syrinx Idprc Giro Xeptxidac, where Harles observes, 
‘* MeraAnaruewe Theocritus hic se Idpty appellat, quod Paris Oedxpirog fuit, 
i. e. deas judicavit. Pro Xepeyidag scriptum erat in membranis Yipnyidac, et 
supra correctum Twyayidac. sed Leuexidag verum: nam a oysd¢ cepixog, ut a 
rudvog rvovixog, et similia, quorum forma Dorica est.” 
In reference to the notion that this was the name of our poet’s father, Jos. 

Barnes observes, in his ‘‘ Vita Theocriti,” p. xi1v. ‘‘ Non desunt qui patrem Theo- 
crito nostro Simichum, sive Simichidam, dictum volunt ; quod eo se nomine plus 
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semel poeta venditare videatur. Verum dicendum, expressa poetex ipsius verba, 
in premisso epigrammate, ubi omnia plana et simplicia haberi debent, queeque 
patrem illius Praxagoram, matremque Philinnam diserte afferunt, nobis longi 
plures sestimanda, quam ridicule levesque criticorum conjecture: cum in majo- 
ribus poematiis, et illis temporibus et nostris etiam, semper fuerit mos, vera et 
propria aliquando nomina, per alia quedam fictitia, sive icodvvapa, sive opd- 
nga, sive ravroonpayra, adumbrari. Nonnunquam etiam in minoribus poe- 
matiis, ubi enigmatice presertim aliquid dicendum ; ut in nostra tate szepe fit : 
cujusmodi exempla, siquod opus, sexcenta proferre possem. Et ipse quidem 
alias, ubi seipsum vocat Simichidam ; verum tamen et proprium suum nomen sub 
znigmate prodit. Ibi enim, sub Paridis nomine qui tres Deas judicavit, Ocdxpt- 
rog subinnuitur: ut Idpig Zeptxidac. Quomodo, in eodem poemate, vocavit 
Penelopen, oddevdc edvarespay: quoniam Ulysses, ejusdem maritus, ovrty se vo- 
catum dixerat Cyclopi. Etiam Telemachum ibidem vocat poeta paxpowrdAepoy : 
quod, paxpddey vroAXcpovvra, rabrév onpaive rg Tnrépayov.” 

Warton, not. 2, p. xlv. ibid., exerts himself to vindicate our author’s personal 
appearance from the imputation which the other mode of explaining the word 
Xystxidag seemed to lay upon it. ‘* Neque enim simum fuisse concedit Scholi- 
astes, neque Simichidam inde appellatum, ‘oi dé Néyovreg Sipuxiday AéyecOae 
did 7d otpdy elvat, acdc AEyove.’ Neque simus sed bene nasutus est Theocritus 
noster, in sui imagine; quam post F. Ursinum eri incisam exhibet Jac. Gro- 
novius, tom. iii. e. Antiquitat. Grec.” 

Fabric. Bibliothec. Grec., vol. iii. p. 766, Edit. Harles. gives the following 
opinion upon the passage referred to: ‘‘Ceterum e scholiorum loco jam citato 
patet totum hoc admodum esse incertum dubiumque, utrum se ibi, an aliquem 
Simichidam Coum, ex amicis suis innuat Theocritus.” The subject is again 
alluded to in the Hypoth. of Id. m1. Td dé rod rotnrod rpdcwroyr odbc ay sin we 
& Motvardg gnoty, ix rod Néyey roy Exixwpalovra 

"H pa yé rot oupdc caragaivopat 
- + « Tevig d& dtd rod otpot roy Oedxptroy oloyrar cwpdley, Lepryidny 


cadourrec. 
e In Id. viz. we find Philetas and Asclepiades mentioned together by Simi- 


chidas, 
cai yap tywy Mody xarvpdy orépa, cypi Néyowre 
wavreg dowdy dpiorov’ tywy 6& rig ob raxureOne, 
ot, Ady. ob yap zw, Kar’ indy voor, ovre roy toddy 
VecerAiday vicnpe roy de Lapw, ovre Pcrnray, 
deliwy, Barpaxog dt ror’ axpidac wy ric ipiodw. 

Where the Schol. observes on SexeXiday, v.40. ‘AoxrAnmiddny gdyoi roy 
imiypapparoypagoy. Worep yap Liyyiday iavrov Kade 6 Oedxptrog Tarpwyupt- 
cdc, We vidy Tepeyioa, cai roy Evpndny Kpariday, vidy bvra Kparisa: obrw rai 
voy Lecediday dvopdZe roy 'AoxAnmiddny riy Tamcoy, we vidv Dexedida, ov doxet 
dxovorne yeyovévat. 6 O& SAnrac, Kgiog rd yévog H, we Evsot, ‘Pddtog, vide TnrEé- 
gov. rotnrhg Ot ny Kai obrog. Kiessl. adds, ‘* Asclepiades a Tzetza in Prolegom, 
ad Lycophron. p. 258, appellatur uyzvoypddoc, et Philetas, p. 257, tdeysiwy 
wownrnc. Laudat ibi Mullerus Schweighaeuseri Indic. Auctor. in Athen, p. 166. 
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Asclepiadis reliquias congessit Brunck. in Analect. t. i. p. 211. sqq. Philetse 
autem Kayser. (Gottinge, 1793). Conf. Mansonis Prolegom. ad Bion. et Mos- 
chum, p. 31.” 
In Mosch. m1. 96, also, we find these writers grouped with Theocritus. 

wAaie Sexcedidac, rd Tapov créog: iy 62 Kidwour, 

6 rpiy pedidwyre ody Supare padpoe ldicOat, 

Sdxpva viv Auxidac cralwy xéiee iv re woXirate 

T ptowidace worape Opnvet wap’ "AXNevre OAnTac’ 

by d& Xupaxociorc: Oedxptrog’ 
Commenting upon which J. Barnes, p. xlix. Vit. Theocr., gives the following 
notice of our author's preceptors. ‘‘ Philetas ille fuit alter Theocriti preecep- 
torum, ut modo diximus; et pariter cum Sicelida, hoc est Asclepiada, ab 
eodem memoratum, jam nunc ostendimus. Vixit quidem sub Philippo, et 
Alexandro Magno, necnon Ptolemeo Lagi filio, a quo factus est, in senectute 
magna, filii Philadelphi tutor: adeo ut Theocritus sub eodem militaverit pre- 
ceptore, ac proinde fuerit regis condiscipulus. Philetas autem, Cous erat genere, 
qua in insula pupillus ejus Philadelphus est natus: ut ad eundem alter pupillus 
Theocritus. 

nai ot Kéwe ariradXs, Bptpog veoytAdy Zovra, 
deLapéva rapa parpdc, bre rpdray tec aw. [Id. xvu. 58.] 


e e e e e e e ° e e e e ® 


Alius erat magni nominis Philete discipulus, Zenodotus ; insignis grammaticus, 
sub Ptolemexo Lagi filio, cujus etiam filios erudiit, et preefuit Alexandrine bi- 
bliothecze. Primus etiam dicitur Homeri libros emendasse, et in ordinem rede- 
gisse, nempe ante Aristarchum, sed seculis aliquot post Pisistratum, Solonem, 
et Hipparchum. Hunc etiam Gerardus Joannes Vossius effatur Philetz fuisse 
discipulum sub Ptolemzo Lagida, ejusdemque preefuisse bibliothecze: unde se- 
quitur, ab hoc saltem rege inchoatam illam bibliothecam, que Philadelphi no- 
mine precipue celebratur, ut ab illius auspiciis sit absoluta. 

‘¢ Philetee itaque hujus poets Coi meminerunt, post Theocritum et Moschum, 
Propertius, Ovidius, Statius, Athenzus, Hlianus, Theon Scholiasta Theocriti, 
et pauci alii. Ita certe Propertius. e. 2 
Callimachi manes, et Coi sacra Philete, 

In vestrum, quzeso, me sinite ire nemus. Lib. m1. El. 1. 
Atque iterum, 
Ora Philetza nostra rigavit aqua. Lib. m. El. 3. 


e e e e e e e e e e 


‘‘ Plura quidem restant alterius Theocriti preeceptoris carmina, Asclepiadz 
nempe. Nam in Anthologia, duodecim ad minimum Epigrammata sub ejus no- 
mine extant, multo sane lepore condita omnia. Quorum unum tantum, speciminis 
causa, proferam: quoniam de Ptolemzi Lagide pulcherrima et dilectissima ux- 
ore, Berenice agit: atque proinde et authorem et etatem per se satis indicat. 

*AorAnmidoou. tic eixdva Bepevixnc. 
Kimpilog a0’ eixwv; pip’, idopeOa py Bepevirnc; 
CvordZw woripay oy Tig Opoworépay.” 
In the Hypoth. of Id. 1. it is observed: ioréoy bre 6 Oedxptrog éyévero iod- 
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xpovog Tov re 'Apdrov cai rot KadXcpdyov, cai rov Necavdpov. iyivero dt ixi ray 
xpévey Hrodspaiov rov StAadiAgov. The truth of these statements appears at 
once from a review of Theocritus’ remains. Id. v1. is addressed to Aratus, who 
is again mentioned in Id. vu. 98, 102. In Id. xv. a pageant is described, 
which was instituted by Arsinoe, the wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus, shortly after 
the demise of Berenice, the wife of Ptolemy Lagus, surnamed Soter. Cf. Id. xv. 
107-112. Hiero, the son of Hierocles, who was elevated to the sovereignty of 
Sicily, a. c. 270, forms the subject of Id. xv1.; while Id. xviz. is devoted to the 
praise of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Hence Casaubon, in support of the emendation of pxd for xd’, in the follow- 
ing portion of the Hypothesis of Id. Iv. ob wayrwe dé 6 Osdxptrog xara Tov 
abrove xpovovg yeyovws Midwm pépvynrat abrov, dd\Ad word vewrepog, elye 
Madwy ry EBdduy cai EZaxoory Odvpmridde wardnv veg, Oedxperog O&, Gowrep 
‘ddclEapev, cara rhy ped 'Odvpridda Axepaley. justly observes, sub fin. Lectt. 
‘‘Certum est neque centesima, neque CIV. Olympiade floruisse Theocritum: 
sed post centesimam et vigesimam. quare scripserat fortasse hic gramma- 
ticus: 6 dé Osdxperoc, Worep ideiZapey, card thy ped 'Od\uvpmiada Hepace. 
non, ut editum est, card ry ixarooryy 'OX\vpmidda’ neque, ut scriptum of- 
fendimus, card ryy po. nam illis temporibus ne natum quidem arbitror fuisse 
hunc, nedum dxpdoas. Floruit vero sub Hierone juniore Syracusarum tyranno, 
et Ptolemaeo Philadelpho Aegypti rege altero ex gente Ptolemaeorum. ille in- 
terstinctum majorum imperium Syracusis redivivum excitavit, anno secundo 
Olympiadis cxx. hic eirca Olympiadem cxxrv. a patre Ptolemaco Sotere traditum 
sibi regnum coepit administrare.” 

So too J. Barnes, p. xlii, Vit. Theocr. observes: ‘* Floruit vero tempori- 
bus Ptolemzorum Lagide, et ejusdem filii Philadelphi; quorum ille quadra- 
ginta, hic triginta annis regnabat: fuitque ciyxpovocg Callimacho Cyrenzo, 
Lycophroni Chalcidensi, Arato Solensi, Nicandro Colophonio, Apollonio Rhodio, 
Philico, Homeroque juniore, Myrus Byzantine filio: qui septem dicti sunt 
TlXecag, quod iisdem fere temporibus ita in poesi reluxerint, uti stelle septem 
in T1Aecddog sydere. 

‘¢ Quod supra locutus sum de Pleiade, nihil illud attinet ad septem ejusdem 
fere temporis tragcedos, qui et Pleias dicti sunt. Quorum nomina alia Theocriti 
Scholiastes, Hephestionis Scholiastes alia profert. De qua re Andreas Schottus. 
Nos de nobilissimorum et maximorum ingeniorum Pleiade verba nunc facimus. 
Cujus princeps Theocritus ab omnibus semper habitus: ut qui Lycophrone, 
perspicuitate ; Callimacho, Nicandro, Philicho, ingenio; Apollonio Rhodio, quo- 
ties illi assurgere visum, sublimitate; omnibus doctrina, longe superior est 
westimatus.” 

There seems to be no ground for the doubt which Warton (note 4, p. lvi, 
ibid.) expresses, of the truth of the assertion casually made in the Hypo- 
thesis of Id. vi. tmcdnpnoag yap ry vynop 6 Gedxpsroc, bre rpdc MWroXeuaioy 
sig "AdsEdvdpeay dwye, x. 7. A. The conclusion of the note is more deserving 
of notice. ‘‘ Quod si Alexandriam noster inviserit, videas cur tam multa, ut 
creditur, e libris septuaginta Interpretum in carmina sua transtulerit. Facta 
est illa metaphrasis jussu Ptolemaei Philadelphi : atque adeo in manus Theocriti 
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Alexandriz degentis non modo facile pervenire posset, sed et celebris fuerit 
oportet apud doctos et literatos viros, qui maxima frequentia regis aulam comi- 
tabantur.” 

Of the termination of our author's career nothing is known. J. Barnes, 
p. lii, after mentioning the violent death of Theocritus the Chian, observes : 
‘‘Quz res occasionem dedit nonnullis magnis quidem et doctis hominibus, 
at in hac parte minus cautis, de nostro Theocrito hanc historiam sumendi. 
Horum primus est Ovidius [this is only applicable to some of Ovid’s commen- 
tators, for the poet himself says nothing more definite than what appears in this 
distich, and is supposed to allude rather to Empedocles or Epicharmus, cf. Bur- 
man, in loc.] quiin Ibide, v. 549, canit, 

Utque Syracosio prestricta fauce poete, 
Sic anime laqueo fit via clausa tuz. 


Quidam ex grammaticis [Zarottus nempe, Ovidii commentator. Warton. ] hanc 
historiam ita recitat. ‘Cum Theocritus in Hieronis tyranni filium invectus esset, 
ab eo ideo est capi jussus, ut eum ad supplicium trahi simularet, interrogatus, 
si deinceps a maledictis desisteret: ille eo acrius etiam regi ipsi maledicere 
ceepit; quare rex indignatus, non jam ad simulatum sed ad certum supplicium 
rapi jussit. Quidam laqueo strangulatum, quidam capite czesum prodidere.’ Et 
heec commentio carmini quidem Ovidii predicto congruit omnino; verum gram- 
maticus debuit authorem nobis dare, ex quo poeta hec accepisset: cum nullum 
tamen adferat; quoniam, ut credo, nullum adferre potuit. Quandoquidem ipse 
poeta deceptum se prodat apertissime. Error hinc ortus, quod Theocritus alter 
ille-Chius, supra memoratus, poeta et philosophus, ab Antigono rege Macedonise 
primo, morte tali mulctatus esset. Nam cum altero rex oculo careret, licentius 
est in illum Theocritus locutus, ut scribit Macrobius; quare in regis indigna- 
tionem cadit. Qua re afflictus, quodam dicente, ut primum ante regis oculos 
sisteretur, veniam illum proculdubio consecuturum, illico responderit, deo nul- 
lam sibi venie spem relictam, quandoquidem luscus rex oculos non utique haberet. 
Et obhoc dictum morti est adjudicatus. Plutarchus paulo aliter rem prodit, 
mepi Taidwy aywyic. Nempe quod Eutropioni coquorum regis magistro dix- 
isset, Scio quod tu me Cyclopi crudum appones: regem perstringens, altero cap- 
tum oculo: atque ita petulantis linguz pcenas dedit. Ipsa Macrobii verba hec 
sunt. ‘ Antigonus rex Theocritum Chium, de quo juraverat quod ei parsurus 
esset, occidit, propter scomma ab eodem de se dictum. Cum enim, quasi pu- 
niendus, ad Antigonum raperetur, solantibus eum amicis et spem pollicentibus, 
quod omnimode clementia regis experturus esset cum ad oculos ejus venisset : 
respondit, Ergo impossibilem mihi dicitis spem salutis. Erat autem Antigonus 
uno orbatus oculo. Et importuna urbanitas maledicum lucem privavit.’ 

«¢ At de hoc nostro Theocrito Syracusio, neque ullus unquam idoneus author 
maledicum dixit, neque genio sinistro utentem; at urbanum et probum, et in suo 
genere facile principem, agnoscunt omnes.” 

To the same effect Fabric. in Bibliothec. Greec. vol. m1. p. 767, Edit. Harles. 
observes: ‘‘ Solent etiam ex Domitii Calderini sententia de Theocrito nostro 
accipi illa Ovidii in Ibin. vs. 551. . . . Sed non magis hunc forsan, quam 
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Empedoclem Naso intellexit, quem ab illo notari scripsit Valerius Andreas. 
Certe quovis pignore certaverim, falsum esse, quod ad Ovidium vetus interpres 
commentatus vel commentus est: Cum Theocritus, &ec. . . . ae 

‘*Non objiciam, quod nemo veterum, qui exstant, hoc ante eum tradidit, sed 
contendo longe alium Theocriti genium ex scriptis ejus adparere, et longe 
felicius ipsum litasse Gratiis, quam ut tam stulta et iniqua morum asperitate 
ac maledicentia sibi ipse exitium contraheret, licet Idyllio xv1. ad Hieronem 
paullo attentius preefetur de mercede poetis liberalius solvenda. [Burmannus 


Epicharmum intelligit. ]” 


ITEPI TIT TON BOYKOAIKON EITPA®H>:*. 
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Geoxplrov HidéAXta Bovxodxd. “Ioréov, dre EidéAXov Abyerat 
TO puxpov twrolnua, amd Tov Eidoc, 7 Oewpla’ odx EldéAXtov apa 
Td Etdw, 76 cbppatyw. “ArAAwe. HidéAAcov A€yerat, Gre eldd¢ iorw 
émoidy tort Adyoc. broxopiornKwe Afyerat EidbAXov. 


@ The following ’Awopia and Avotg upon the same subject appear in the 
Hypothesis of Id. 1. Ila ody broypagovrat ravra ra woinpara diadoyot (dradré- 
yéTat yap éy riot Tpdowma), we Kai rd Tov Aovciavod; Ode HOerev 6 rutnrhe 
Ocivat dddoiag wai adAoiac émtypagag, GAAA piay appdloveay waar roig Tonpa- 
Ov avrov. Eldog yap Adyou tori Kai rd Stnynparudy, cai rd Spaparidy, cal rd 
puxrév: cai did rovro Umeypagnoay eidbANa. 

In the ‘‘ Theocritus Theocriteus,” of Wissowa, p. 14, sqq. the meaning and 
application of this term are thus discussed. 


‘‘ De Nomine Eidd\Acov. 

‘*§ 1. Origo et Vis Vocabuli.—Jam igitur permirum cuique videbitur, tot car- 
mina Theocritea a viris doctis damnari, quamvis et codicum auctoritate et tes- 
tium auxilio defensa. Scilicet internas causas illi praetexunt, e carminum indole 
et argumento petitas. Videndum igitur est, quid sit idyllium et utrum ad tri- 
ginta illa carmina hoc nomen pertineat necne; poeseos etiam, quae Theocriti 
tempore obtinuit, universae rationem et naturam considerabimus, non neglecto 
illius saeculi genio. Liceat autem in indaganda nominis illius vi et potestate ab 
etymologiis proficisi, quas grammatici proposuerunt veteres; quibus examinatis 
taxatisque si veram vocabuli notionem eruere contigerit, eam ad illa carmina, 
quasi ad obrussam, adhibebimus et exigemus, quibus idylliorum nomen a Graecis 
et Romanis poetis inditum legimus, ne norma arbitraria aut certe popularibus 
nostris tantum usitata idyllia metiri coarguamur ; in quam reprehensionem ple- 
rique cultiorum gentium critici incurrerunt'. 

‘<In prolegomenis Graecis ad Theocritum haec leguntur: Osoxpirov EididA- 
Ara Boucodexd: ioréoy Sre ElddAX oy A€yerat rd pexpdy Woinpa, awd rov eldoc, 4 
Oewpia, ovx EidvAAcoy rapa rb eidw, Td edppaivw. 

‘‘In his verbis vitium inest; scribendum enim ody ‘HdvANoyv wapa rb How, 


1 <* Cf. Herder Fragmente zur Deutschen Litt. Collect. altera iv. 5. 
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rd evdpaivw', id quod totius loci ratio aperte suadet et confirmant codd. Taurin 
et Colbert. ex quibus ove 0uAXoy (sic) rapa rd How, rd edppaivopar laudat 
Gaisford in Poett. Gr. minn. — Etym. M.? etiam formam 7d¢))\coy agnoscit. 

‘¢En tibi duplicem vocabuli etymologiam, alteram ab «ldoc, alteram ab dw 
derivatam. Sed redeamus ad scholion illud. Articulus in verbis rd pexcpdy 
woinna manifestum reddit, auctorem scholii non, quid sit idyllium docere volu- 
isse, sed potius, tale poema idyllium non hedyllium dicendum esse; idyllium 
autem vocari 7d ptxpdy roinpa, i. e. quodvis minoris formae carmen’. ) 

‘¢ Verum tertiam etymologiam proponit scholion quoddam e cod. Vatic. II. 
apud Gaisford ; originem vocabuli «idddAtoy ab cidw, 7d dpoww repetens, quam 
verbi significationem nec Etym. M. ignorat*. Jam igitur de nominis veriloquio 
quaeramus. Et quominus a verbo #dw nominis originem ducamus, obstare vide- 
tur et usus et analogia ; codicum enim et grammaticorum plerique alteram for- 
mam praebent, neque quomodo ab #éw fieri potuerit 7dvAXcoy intelligitur. 

‘‘Minus etiam probatur altera etymologia ab eidw rd dpow deducta; non 
solum enim analogiae et ipsa repugnat, sed etiam verbi eidw significationem, 
quam ei tribuit auctor scholii, boni scriptores prorsus ignorant, ut taceam for- 
mam ¢eidw, barbaram illam et soloecam. Ferream sane aetatem, non Theocri- 
team, redolet ista explicatio. Tertia igitur superest etymologia, qua ab eldoc 
esse eiOvAAcoy derivatum statuitur; quam amplecti meamque facere non dubito. 
In ea enim grammaticorum plerique conspirant; et formam vocabuli tuetur 
nomen é7vAAtoy eodem modo ab ézog deductum; nam ¢iddAXtoy etiam deminu- 
tivum esse non inde tantum patet, quod pepo’ moiparocg nomen esse scholion 
tradidit sed etiam e proximis alterius cujusdam scholii verbis: broxcoptorimie 
Aéyerat cidvANoy. In eadem etymologia mecum consentiunt omnes, quotquot 
nostra aetate his de rebus quaesiverunt, praeter Reiskium®, qui ab adjectivo 
etduduc, quod praebet Callimachi quoddam fragmentum in Etym. M. «iddAX\ov 
factum esse sibi persuasit, dicens se suspicari: ‘ vetustos commentatiunculam 
quamcunque scitam, ingeniosam, et universe, quidquid artificiose, subtiliter, 
lepide seu factum seu mente excogitatum seu calamo exaratum et verbis concep- 
tum esset, id omne ¢idvAXtoy usurpasse.’ 

‘‘ Sed Reiskio adstipulari non possum ; offendit enim et nominis eidé\Atoy ab 
adjectivo activo eidvAcc derivata passiva significatio, et duplex A, quo constanter 
nomen illud scribitur ; mirum etiam esset, si tam late patuisset ejus ambitus, 
de carminibus tantum illud usurpatum inveniri. 

‘¢ Verum licet de nomine illo ab etdog derivando fere inter omnes convenerit, 
tamen dubitatur, quae sit vocabuli eidog vis et potestas. Statuunt autem pleri- 
que, eidvAAtov esse imagunculam, i. e. lepidam et venustam imitationem et de- 
scriptionem® quum «dog tmaginem significet. Sed vereor, ut recte. Neque 


1¢¢Formam jj06w Pseudo-Aeschines 3 <* Junta et Camerarius Theocritum 


habet in Axiocho, ut seriores taceam ; 
nam Etym. M. quinquies habet illam, 
bis explicans per edgpaivopar, p. 420, 
21. 433, 13. ter rectius per evdppaivy, 
18, 11, 44. 19, 10. 

2 66973, 41. 


suum inscripserunt: ©. eidtAXea, Tovr’ 
éori pixpd wounpara. 

4 << 471, 34. 

5 «In edit. Theocr. p. 145. 

6 «Cf. Schlegel, Vorlesungen iiber 
Litter, p. 87. 
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enim equidem memini locorum, quibus obvia sit haec nominis significatio, quum 
alias spectem sonet; nec scio, cur haec potissimum carmina eidiAAta, ‘ imagun- 
culae’ dicta sint. Scilicet vitam pastoritiam imitantur! Hoc universe non con- 
cesserim; sunt enim in Theocriteis multa non sublestae fidei carmina, in quibus 
frustra talem picturam quaeras. At certe vividis coloribus depingunt hominum, 
praesertim tenuiorum, mores et ingenia'. [Thus Fabric. Bibliothec. Grec. 
vol. iii. p. 765, affirms, ‘‘idyllion esse Theocrito brevem descriptionem, et bre- 
vem imaginem cujuslibet scenz in vita humana quodammodo moventis sensus.” 
Passow takes the same view, &c.] Quasi vero non alii etiam poetae atque 
summus ille, Homerus, animos hominum ingeniose adumbraverint ; neque tamen 
idyllia composuisse traduntur. [But this is no objection whatsoever. For itis 
impossible to lay down laws with regard to any class of nomenclature which re- 
cognizes no authority except that of arbitrary usage. Moreover, the shortness 
of these pieces, combined with the circumstance of their generally presenting 
a definite group and scene before us, seems to afford a natural reason for the 
title in this sense being appropriated to them. Its inapplicability, if thus un- 
derstood, to Epic compositions, of which two of the technical characteristics are 
length, and a corresponding succession of great events, &c., does not require 
to be enlarged upon. Perhaps some such phrase as ‘‘ Vignettes in Verse,” may 
approach the Greek thought in Eidv\\cov. To dismiss an objection, however, 
is not to prove the truth of that against which it is brought, and some may 
consider that the version, ‘‘ Miscellaneous Pieces,” which Wissowa prefers 
(cf. infra) is sufficiently established by his arguments.] Videndum igitur est, 
ne nostri homines, quam hujus etatis poetae sibi informarunt idyllii notionem, 
eam ad antiquitatem retulerint sibique ipsi fraudem fecerint. 

‘* Redeamus igitur ad veterum explicationes. In scholio, quod supra pro- 
posuimus, eldo¢ explicatur 4 Oewpia ; in alio, adjecto illi priori leguntur haec : 
eidddAXcoy AéyeT at, Te Eiddg Eoriy drrotdy tore Adyoc’ VroKoptoriKwe Aéysrat EiddA- 
Atoy. Quomodo autem éldog esse possit dzotoy Adyoc, intelligetur e Graeco 
primi idyllii argumento, quo quaeritur, cur Theocritus carmina sua non dialo- 
gos inscribere maluerit, quorum multa dialogi formam prae se ferant. Respon- 
dit enim auctor argumenti, quisquis ille fuit: ode 70eXev 9 rotnrie Oetvat ad- 
Nolac cai addoiag trtypagdc, adAAG piay appdlovoeay waot rotc Tornpacty avrov. 
Eldog yap Adyou éori cai rd Senynparecéy, cai rd Opaparixoy, wai 76 pexréy" cal 
dud rovro breypagnoay eidd\Nta. Adde locum e prolegg. ré Bouxodtxdy rroinna 
plypa tori wavrog eidouc, caOarep cvyxexpapéivoy. Apparet, grammaticis illis 
eldoc¢ significare speciem, formam sermonis poetici, quo sensu Aristoteles dicit* 
rpaywpoiag 6 etdn eioi réooapa. 

‘s Eodem redire videtur alterum scholion, quod eldo¢ interpretatur Oewpia. 
Namque si Qewpia sensu translato eam rei cujuslibet formam significat, qaam 
frequenti contemplatione naturae ipsius inhaerentem et necessariam cognovimus, 
pronum certe erat, formam quamlibet poeticam Qewpiay dicere, quam vulgo 
Graeci eldo¢g appellabant. [This appears to be a very improbable interpretation 


1 «+ Jenisch, Vorles, tiber die Meis- *<«¢ Ars. poet. 18, 1; et frequentis- 
terwerke cet. 11. p. 228. sime Aristoteles utitur hoc vocabulo. 
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of » Oewpia, which, obviously, whether it be taken in an active or passive signifi- 
cation refers to the other sense of eidvAXcov.] Simili enim stirpe utrumque nomen 
prognatum esse bene intelligebant. Apte igitur Toupius Addend. in Theocr. p. 409 
[Edit. Wart. vol. ii.] eién Pindari cum nostri eidvAXiow comparavit, licet e 
Pempeli Pythagoraei verbo <eidéAXecOat nihil certi de hoc loco designari posse 
videatur. [{Toup’s note ran as follows: ‘‘Si Epigrammata excipias, reliqua om- 
nia tum Theocriti, tum Moschi et Bionis, nescio quomodo uno nomine EisvANa 
nuncupantur ; de qua voce alii aliter, ut solent, interpretes. Etymologus ‘Hdwa- 
Asa vocat; sed perperam. Auctor nescio quis, IIpoAryouévwy ad Theocritum: 
EidbAAroy Aéyerat, Sre eldog orev, Sroidy sore AOyos. bwoxoptoriKwe O2 eipnrac 
Bidt\Xcov. Ut Eidn Pindari sic Eidv\Aca Theocriti. Adscribam insignem lo- 
cum Pempeli Pythagorei apud Stobaeum pag. 681, ex quo vide an aliquid certi 
de hoc loco designari possit: Ei 62 riva papa apunrog (leg. apinroy) wrwy rori 
cWgwo karioye romves Aéywy eidUANETAaL we cai daipoory ix Opde wédEL Kai 
avdpaow, roicg wori cuvéiotog towitacty adrparéy. Ubi notandum verbum «idvaA- 
AevGar, et lexicographis commendandum. Nam antiquum et notae interioris est.”] 
Ob metri et tractationis discrepantiam, puto, Pindari éwtvixca nomen illud inve- 
nerunt: a diversitate petitum esse nomen eidvAXiwy testantur grammatici. Ve- 
rum ut in carminum Theocriteorum titulis forma diminutivi praeferretur, hoc 
ambitune eorum plerumque minore, an poeseos omnino tenuitate, quippe a re 
publica et sensibus elatioribus alienae’ factum sit, equidem decernere non ausim. 
[There is no such difficulty with regard to the application of the diminutive 
force, if the other interpretation of eidvAAcoy be adopted. } 

‘‘ Jam igitur eo rediit summa disputationis, ut eidvAAiov nomen istis carmi- 
nibus ideo datum esse videatur, quod singula et argumenti et tractationis dissi- 
militudine singulas quasi species constituant*. Quod si verum est, nomen illud 
neque singulari cuidam poemati, neque collectioni carminum prorsus similium 
tribui licebit. Miscella enim carmina sunt eidvAXca; Latini Silvas dicunt’. 
Recte igitur Aldus in praefatione ad Theocritum dixit librum illum continere 
Theocriti xxx idyllia, seu opuscula, nec repugnabo Wernsdorfio‘, qui Cassii 
Parmensis et Septimi Sereni opuscula deperdita etiam idyllia potuisse appellari 
contendat. Plinii etiam locus ille’ non praetermittendus est, quo dixit (de car- 
minibus loquens) ‘sive epigrammata, sive idyllia sive, ut multi, poematia vocare 
volunt.’ 

‘© §2, Examinantur ea Carmina, quae Idyllia appellantur.—Jam quaeri potest, 
quo tempore eidvAXiov nomen inventum sit et cui debeat originem. Ante Theo- 
critum non esse illud usurpatum satis constat; at neque Theocuitus eo potuit 


3“ Forsitan Hesychium aliquis in 
auxilium vocabit docentem, Aeolenses 
etdag rag bdag dixisse; quod si idem 


1 <6 "Exmigevye 6& (atrn 4 mroinoc) 
cai rd dyay adpdv xcai vrépoyKoy ric 
monoewc. Vide Prolegy. 


2<<Ut hoc fieri potuisse ostendas, 
non inepte utaris alia ejusdem nominis 
eldoc significatione ; species enim odo- 
ratae, quas nostri homines desumto a 
Latinis nomine Specereien nuncupant, 
Graece eién dictas esse docet Hemsterh. 
ad Plut. p. 320. 


eidvAXtoy ab illo nomine cidn derivare 
velit, non mirabor neque tamen assen- 
tiar. 

4 ‘¢ Praef. ad Poett. latin. min. vol. 
II. 
5 «* Ep, Iv. 14. 
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uti, quippe quem singula seorsum edidisse carmina docuerim. Grammaticis igi- 
tur incertae aetatis nomen deberi Heyniocredo. Quisquis autem fuit, qui primus 
eo est usus, illud certe non dubium est, quin varii generis opuscula nomine illo 
complexus sit. Tantum igitur abest, ut haec inscriptio carmina quaedam rese- 
cet et, quasi spuria, damnet, ut ex eodem potius nomine insigne periclitantibus 
adjumentum accedere videatur. Ceterum non repugnabo, si quis ex illis carmi- 
num generibus, in quibus Theocritum, teste Suida, elaborasse supra monuimus, 
nonnulla prae ceteris lectitata cum bucolicis ejusdem in hoc eidvAXiwy corpus 
coaluisse statuat. De hymnis saltem mihi fere persuasum est. 

‘‘ Theocritum autem si exceperis, paucissimi sunt, quos idyllia composuisse 
comperimus. Graecorum enim praeter Bionem et Moschum novi neminen, nisi 
Meleagrum, cujus Laus Veris idyillii nomen in fronte gerit. Lycidam enim, 
Philetam et Asclepiadem tanquam bucolicos poetas, Musurus non Moschus lau- 
davit. Et Philetam atque Asclepiadem longe alio carminum genere inclaruisse 
constat; Lycidam ad larvas ire jubebimus. E Romanis Ausonius et Claudianus 
idyllia scripserunt ; Suevii idyllium, Moretum, Macrobius' tantum laudavit. 
Virgilii, Calpurnii et Nemesiani bucolica huc non pertinere, quivis sponte in- 
telligit. 

‘* Bionis et Moschi carmina minime adversantur idyllii, quam supra propo- 
suimus, notioni. At qui potuit Meleagri carmen idylliis accenseri, quod unum 
esset nec e collectione aliqua decerptum? Facile est, his difficultatibus extri- 
eari. Etenim si carminis inscriptio vetusta esset et ab auctoris manu profecta, 
repeti ea posset a similitudine eximia, quae intercedat huic opusculo cum Bionis 
idyllio v., quod imitans Meleager nomen etiam mutuari potuisset. Sed vix cre- 
dibile est, genuinam esse inscriptionem, quam ad ea tempora detrudendam puto, 
quibus nominis eidé\Acov significatio jam mutata esset. Sed de hac notionis mu- 
tatione infra videbimus. 

‘* De Suevii Moreto nihil certi ex paucis apud Macrobium versibus evinci po- 
test. Praeterea incertum est, auctori an Macrobio debeatur idylli nomen; in- 
certum etiam, plura idyllia scripserit Suevius, necne. 

‘¢Sed Ausonii idyllia sententiam nostram mire confirmant. Exstant enim 
ejusdem poetae aliae etiam carminum collectiones, non tantum epigrammatum 
aut epistolarum, sed talium etiam, quae aut parentes Ausonii, aut praeceptores 
Burdigalenses, aut imperatores Romanos, aut urbes precipuas celebrent; sed 
his omnibus idylliorum nomen non praefixit Ausonius : argumenti enim similitudo 
illud non patiebatur. Eadem est Eclogarii ratio. At Idylliorum ingens est 
varietas, sive argumentum spectes sive formam. Non igitur dubium est, quin 
a nostra parte stet Ausonius. 

‘¢ Claudianus vero nobis adversari videtur. Septem enim quae ille scripsit, 
idyllia res describunt mirificas et memoratu dignas e. c. Phoenicem avem, Nilum, 
statuam quandam, similia; favere igitur eorum opinioni videntur, qui idyllium 
picturam esse contendunt. Verum enim vero ut illud omittam, hoc certe sensu 
idyllia Theocriti exstare nulla, si haec Claudiani carmina cum ipsius epigram- 
matis, quae idyllia ordine excipiunt, comparaveris, facile tibi persuadebis, idyl- 


1 Saturn, 11., 14. 
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lium huic quidem poetae esse epigramma latius extensum magisque explicitum. 
Certe non casu evenisse crediderim, quod postrema duo idyllia, elegiaco, quo 
scripta sunt, metro quasi aditum ad epigrammata patefaciant ; priora vero epi- 
grammata in iisdem fere atque idyllia rebus occupata illa, minore, quamvis vul- 
gares epigrammatis fines excedente ambitu vix ab idyllis distingui queant. Illud 
potius casui tribuendum esse puto, quod Claudiani idyllia in describendis rebus 
versantur. Diversissimae sane sunt eae res, quas illa describunt; nec dubito, 
quin major etiam eorum varietas futura fuisset, si plura idyllia componere Clau- 
diano placuisset. 

‘©§ 3. Num Idyllia sint Carmina Bucolica.—Ex iis, quae hucusque disputavi- 
mus, apparet, in nomine eidéAXtoy non inesse bucolici carminis notionem. Atqui 
satis constat, Theocritum, Bionem, Moschum circumferri bucolicorum auctores, 
immo nostris hominibus idyllia omnino videri carmina bucolica. Quaeras igitur, 
quo pacto hoc fieri potuerit et quando in alteram illam significationem abierit 
nomen ¢idvAAtoy. Responsionem nos altius repetere oportet. 

‘*Postquam fracta libertate, moribusque depravatis studium etiam rerum 
publicarum per totam Graeciam fere exstinctum esset et verus patriae amor 
elanguisset, poesis Graecorum cum reliquis literis exarescere coepit et exte- 
huari, quippe praecisis fontibus, unde felicissima ceperat incrementa. Formae 
tantum poetae exinde operam navabant, neque ornatum eum appetebant, qui 
argumentum grave deceret, sed posthabitis rebus et sententiis delicias secta- 
bantur et in nugas delabebantur. Doctrinae multiplicis laude et imitandi arti- 
ficio quam ingenii fecunditate et inventionis proprietate inclarescere malebant.. 
Accedebat, quod aliis hominibus carmina sua scribebant et probari volebant 
illius aevi poetae, Ptolemaeis dico, aulaeque regiae, urbi denique, quam incoleret 
orbis universi colluvies. \ 

‘‘ Ea erat literarum Graecarum ratio, quum Theocritus ad carmina pangenda 
se accingeret, quem in Alexandrinis numerare liceret, etiamsi Alexandriam non 
vidisset'. Ad virorum enim, qui in ea urbe poeseos et eruditionis laude flore- 
bant, modum et exemplum se componebant, quicunque in eodem studiorum ge- 
nere elaborabant. Quid igitur mirum, si, quae Alexandrinorum propria viden- 
tur, ea etiam in Siculo nostro deprehendimus*? Quod certe in tot generibus 
elaboravit, illud in plerisque saeculi illius poetis animadverti licet et naturae 
rationique poeseos, qualem tum obtinuisse vidimus, consentaneum est. 

‘‘Verum in hac poeseos ruina Theocritus novum genus invenit, quod a vita 
communi non plane alienum esset, quodque animos deliciarum taedio fere captos 
saniore oblectatione recrearet. 

‘Carmina enim, quae Siculi pastores, et suoipsorum ingenio, et coeli na- 


1 ** Non fugit Reinholdum, quantum 
adjumenti accederet periclitantibus 
Theocriti carminibus, si Alexandrinis 
ille accenseretur, quapropter eum ex 
illorum serie eximere conatur (p. 10). 
Verum e sequentibus, ni fallor, patebit, 
Theocritum ‘e fonte patriae linguae 
patriorumque morum puro et incor- 
rupto hausisse’ non quidem ‘omnia’ 


multa tamen, neque vero sui aevi pror- 
sus dissimilem esse. 

* «Cf. Schlegel. Studien d. class. 
Alterth. m. p. 60. Matter sur !’ecole 
d’Alexandrie 1. p. 85, u1. 14, sq. Heyne 
de genio Saeculi Ptolem. in Opusc. 
Academ. 1. p. 81. sqq. Nachtrige zu 
Sulzer, vol. 1. p. 326, seqq. 
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tura vitaeque genere invitati ex tempore fundcbant, Theoocritus imitari et seve- 
rioribus legibus adstringere coepit'. Poesis enim illa pastoritia, quam spreverat 
Graecia bonarum artium splendore clara, rebus tunc in deterius prolapsis mul- 
torum oculos jam in se convertebat; et nativus ejus vividusque color in illa et 
rerum publicarum et vero literarum clade mirifice splenduisse videtur. Non 
igitur mirum est, ea potissimum Theocriticarmina, quae pastorum simplicitatem 
non sine judicio imitarentur, aequalium plausum prae ceteris tulisse. Similibus 
virtutibus sese commendabant illa ejusdem poemata, quae ad Sophronis fere ex- 
emplum hominum tenuiorum mores vitamque diligenter et ingeniose adumbra- 
rent. Ab hoc carminum genere, non in scholae tenebris elucubrato, sed ad vitae 
veritatem composito, bucolict nomen accepit Theocritus; referebantur autem ad 
Bovxodted illa quoque poemata, quae coloribus saltem e rustica vita petitis ute- 
rentur. Adeo enim sibi placuisse videtur ille in hoc genere, ut aliis etiam argu- 
mentis, prorsus a vita pastoritia sejunctis stilo bucolico novam gratiam acqui- 
rere studeret*, praesertim quum intelligeret, poesin bucolicam, non certo quodam 
consilio adstrictam, sed ludi ingeniosi et elegantis terminis satis late patentibus 
descriptam, vel maximae non adversari varietati. 

‘6 At Theocritum, quem bucolicorum primum declaravimus, eundem etiam 
ultimum fuisse contendimus. Bionem enim et Moschum ne mihi objiciant, quos 
ferri bucolicos probe scio. Sed amatorias nugas composuerunt illi et fabellas 
mythicas ; bucolica, quod equidem sciam, nulla ; neque id Mansonem, rd» paxa- 
pirny fugerat, qui? postquam contra Finkensteinium non in forma externa quae- 
rendum esse rd Boveodrxdy defendisset, Bionis et Moschi bucolica carmina inter- 
jisse contenderet; in hoc certe cum adversario consentiens, argumenti vere— 
bucolici nulla exstare utriusque carmina. Sed quis, quaeso, bucolicos nuncupavit 
illos? Scilicet Suidas auctor est, locupletissimus sane post duodecim aut plura 
saecula testis! Sed ipsi, inquiet forsitan aliquis, bucolicis se inserunt poetis. 
Namque Moschus Bionemin epitaphio vy. 11 BwxéAoy dicit, ejusque fistulam v. 52 
(cf. v. 82) commemorat ; denique se ipsum wdac BwKordtxag non expertem dicit, 
quippe illius discipulum. Audio; sed liceat interrogare, quanam in re naturam 
bucolicae poeseos contineri ille crediderit. Ut interiise illorum carmina vere 
bucolica mihi persuadeam, nunquam adducar ; adeo enim reliquis id aetatis poe- 
matis natura sua praecellebant carmina pastoritia, ut lectores prae ceteris allex- 
isse videantur. Sed quod scriptum plurimi lectores appetebant, illud exempla- 
rium aucto numero ab interitu tutissimum erat. Mirum etiam est, inter tot 
fragmenta librorum deperditorum reperiri nullum, quod e Bionis aut Moschi 
BovxoX\tacue decerptum appareat. Itaque ex parte saltem, puto, auctor Are- 
thusae vernaculae, verum vidit. Sicilissitant enim carmina illa, ut Plautino 
verbo utar, sive dialectum spectes* et dicendi genus, sive figuras et imagines, 


1 << Accurata et fusiore hujus rei ex- 2 «¢Tdem a nostratibus, v. c. Vossio 
plicatione post Naekium (in prolusione _et Hebelio successu prosperimo factum 
supra laudata) supersedere possumus. __ esse constat. 

Daphnin, Diomum, Stesichorum, quos 3 «In Prolegg. ad Bion. et Mosch. 
tanquam carminis bucolici inventores 40. 

laudant Diodorus Sic. Athenacus ct 4 «*Quantum ad dialectum, etiam 
Aelianus, nihil moror. Theocrito Bovxodwwripovg dixerim, 
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sive mythos etiam et locorum situm. Atque hoc sensu se ipsi bucolicos dicere 
poterant. Sed quum Theocritus in plerisque carminibus, etiam si non essent 
argumenti bucolici, colorem certe bucolicum servasset, quumque eundem illum 
colorem Bion et Moschus ubique affectassent, facile intelligitur, idyllii nomen 
fere in alteram illam carminis bucolici significationem abire potuisse; id quod 
temporum decursu factum esse apparet. 

‘¢ Nec tamen proxima aetate', Virgilius enim eclogas inscripsit carmina sua 
bucolica, siquidem ab ipso nomen profectum est ; certe idyllii nomine abstinuit ; 
abstinuerunt eodem Calpurnius et Nemesianus, quos tanto post Virgilium inter- 
vallo primos et solos bucolicae poesi operam navasse jure miramur. Renascentes 
autem literae incredibile bucolici generis studium excitarunt, cultum illud a viris 
clarissimis, Petrarcha, Boccaccio, Pontano, Mantuano, aliis, ut xxxvII. poeta- 
rum carmina cLvI. bucolica anno MDXLVI. ederet Oporinus. Primus autem, si 
recte memini, Eobanus Hessus idyllii nomen ad bucolicum carmen transtulit ; et 
post eum Bruno Seidelius, uterque natione Germanus ; quorum exemplum secuti 
sant recentiores. Notatu tamen dignissimum, per Italiam hodieque eclogae et 
idyllii nomina hoe discrimine perpetuo usurpari, ut eclogae eodem metri genere, 
idyllia versibus variis composita carmina dicantur. Varietatis igitur notio in 
hoo vocabulo non plane abolita esse videtur.” 


ui quamvis rarissime Siculum exuisse legimus: eidi\Xta Bovrodicd. Auctor 
videatur. Moschus poesin suam Dori- igitur speciem a genere distinguit et 
cam dicit aliquoties ur. 12, 18, 103, significat, esse alia etiam idyllia, non 
128. bucolica. 
1 «In Prolegg. Grecis ad Theocr. 
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2 OEOKPITOY [ Eid. cé. 


YITOOESIS" 


“A 4 ‘ 
Tov wéeumrou Kat dexarov EidvAXiov. 


"Emcypagerat piv rd sidvAXoy Xupaxotara 7H AdwrvidZoveat. 
(ra d& mpayparta slow tv ‘AXsEavopeta’) trortberac yap rivae, 
Supakovolag 76 yévoc, wapemdnuoboag év "AAcEavdpela, kal xara 
rac tm Olay trovcag rie ropric® rov KoopnBévrog "Adwrid0¢ 
urd Apaivonce® rig HroAeualov rov PiradéAgov yuvatkdc. Foc 
yap elxyov of tv ’AdeEavdpela tv roic ’Adwvlore xadouptvorc 
(gopry O& Hv bmip Tov "Adwydog reXoupévy®), Koopety elOwAa Tov 
"Adwvidog, kal pera TOY UTEpEexovawy él Thy OdXarTrav KoulZer*. 
Tlapaylverat ) Topyw mpoe¢ Ipaktwdny, nat wapadaBovea abriy 
tEtoxovrat ext rHv Oéav. TlapérAace 88 75 wompdrioy ek Trav 
rapa Lwppove Oewuévwy ta “loOua®. *Eore 82 neywpiopévoy rov 
TOMNTIKOV TpocwTov" Kal yap mpdowra eicayorrat, 1) Te Topyay 
kal 4 Ilpaktvdn, cat 4 tie Ilpakiwdng Oepamaval. apyera 8? 
Topyw&° mpoidvrog 82 tov eidvAXlov Kal Erepa mpdowna Twapead- 
yovrat, ‘pave ric, ‘Avnp™, xat yun Aowde. 

Ultimorum loco hee prostant in edit. Rom. Ai 8 Svpea- 
covatot EeNDovoat twv otkwy BavyaZover rov SyAov, Kal doa év 
ry dxAw. Ataypaget S? 6 Oedxpitog ewidnuobaac itv AdeEavdpeia 
xapiZdpevoc Ty BaorAld:, rév Tre oxvrApdy Kal Biacpdy Trav avdpwr, 
kal qooveay tiva, Kat THY woAuréAgay rig "Apaiwdne Ot won 
amayyéAXovcay. 


*In Coislin the argument is given thus :—’Emypdgerat piv rd cidddAXAtoy 
Luppaxovora F ddwwaZovoa. ‘Yroriberat dé yuvaixag Tvppaxoveiag rd yévoc, 
ixidnpovoac ev ’AdeEavdpeig vai rod cbvratw (sic) éri Oiay tiovoag rig 
WopTHC TOU KoopnOEYTOS ’"Adwyidog bd ’Apowvéne Tie rod Diadédgov yuvareédc. 
"Epxetat St Topyw apd¢ Wpakivdnyv, cai wapadaBotvca abriy, iépyerae iwi 
Giav. wapémdace Oé 7d momnparioy x ray mwEpi cwopo[y]. "EOo¢ dé Exovary ot 
cara 'Ade&dvdpeay coophoarrec eidwrov rov’Adwridog ty roig ’Adwyiotg pera 
vopiZopevwy bai ray Oadarray copie: at dé Luppaxovora ésEeXOovoa ray 
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olxwy OavpdZover roy Sxdoy. bea re yap by SyArw drarpider 6 Oedcptrog tmtdnpn- 
cag tic Adelavdpeay, yaptZouevoc ry Bacic: réy Te oxvdApdy cai Bracpdy rey 
avdpav nai gdovoay rivd, cai ry wodvrideaay rig Apowsne bv goijg adray- 
yé\ovcay. 

bTa 6? rpdypara siow iv ’ArXeEavdpeig. The same phrase occurs in the 
arguments of Id. m1. rv. VI. vim. and 1x., and is equivalent to the expression 
used in dramatic pieces: 9 oxny7) Tov dpdparde sori ey ’Ade~avdpeig. 

Boyle’s imputed ignorance of the scene of the poem, which is sufficiently 
obvious from v. 22 alone, is ridiculed by Bentley, on Phal. p. 441. 

Banier’s blunder is noted by Valcken. (Argum. Adon. p. 190, A.): ** Ce Poéte 
reconte, que les dames de Syracuse s’embarquoient, pour aller a Alexandrie, 
od cette solemnité les appelloit.” The scene, in the subordinate sense of the 
word, shifts of course with the varied action of the poem. Thus in the first 
verse we are at the outside of Praxinoe’s residence, which was situated probably 
at a distance from the centre of the city (v. 8), but still in or near a thorough- 
fare, at least so it would appear from the crowd being seen by the party 
immediately on emerging from the house, in v. 44. The second verse intro- 
duces us to the interior of the mansion. In the 44th we are in a street in Alex- 
andria. In the 77th we have entered the hall of the Palace, where the festival 
was held. Hence Polwhele in his Translation divides the piece into three Acts, 
the first terminating with v. 43, and the second with v. 77, and entitles the 
whole ‘‘ An Interlude in three Acts,” giving as the Dramatis Persone, 
‘‘Gorgo, Eunoe, Praxinoe, Old Woman, Man, Stranger, Greek Singing-Girl.” 

© Valcken. prefers rpo7vopijc, as the votaries of Adonis attended mwpoéwep- 
ov, the image of the demigod, to the sea. 

4 Compare v. 11], ’Apowvéa wavrecat cadoic driradree "Adwoy. 

© doprn O& ay drip row 'Adwridog redoupévyn. It is not easy to decide, nor 
indeed very important, how far the mode of conducting this festival adopted 
by Arsinoe, and described by Theocritus, differed from the usual routine of 
the ceremony. That it did in some respects is clear from the account of 
the solemnity which Cyril, Archbishop of Alexandria, cautiously, od« £&w 
Baivwy row rpirovrog Adyog Xptorcayicotc—has given in his Comment. upon 
Isaiah, chap. XVII. xipapoy AaBéyrec, era ypagpowvreg Extorodny mpdc rag 
éy BUBAw yuvaixag we nipnpévov rod ’Adwridog, cai ivOévtec re adriy re 
Kepapy, kai oppayicarrec, Kaftioay cic THY Oddaacay, rederdg Tivag ix’ duT@ 
Toincapevor, cal, Wo ye EpacKoy, abropatwe sic BUBAoy awexopilero xara 
gavepdc rov Erovg nuépac, Sv Oy Kal drodelapevat yuvaixic revec rij¢ Agpo- 
Oirne gidas, elra NaBovoat ray éxcoroAny, éxadbovTo rov Opnvety, we nupnpivov 
napa rig Appodirne rov ’Adwdoc.—Cyr. Alex. Opp. T. 1. p. 276. 

‘¢ The Adonia were celebrated in most of the cities of Greece, in honour 
of Venus, and in memory of her beloved Adonis. The solemnity continued two 
days, on the first of which certain images or pictures of Adonis and Venus 
were brought forth with all the pomp and ceremonies practised at funerals; 
the women tore their hair, beat their breasts, and counterfeited all those pos- 
tures and actions used in lamenting the dead. There were also carried along 
with them shells filled with earth, in which grew several sorts of herbs, espe- 
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cially lettuces, in memory that Adonis was laid out by Venus on a bed of let- 
tuces. These were called Kijxor, or gardens; whence ’Adwsdoc xijwoe are 
proverbially applied to things unfruitful or fading; because those herbs were 
only sown so long before the festival as to sprout forth and be green at that 
time, and then were’ presently cast out into the water. The following day 
was spent in all possible expressions of mirth and joy, in memory of Adonis’s 
returning to life, and dwelling with Venus one half of the year.”—Potter. 

**‘ According to the mythologists Adonis was a beautiful young shepherd, son 
of Cinyras, King of Cyprus, by his daughter Myrrha. He used to be much upon 
Mount Libanus, where Venus descended frequently to meet him; but Mars, 
envying his rival, assumed the shape of a wild boar, attacked Adonis when 
hunting, struck him in the groin with his tusks, and killed him. Venus, 
hearing his groans, and hastening to his assistance, pricked her foot with s 
thorn, and the blood which issued from the wound falling on a rose, turned it 
from a lily to a carnation colour. The goddess, laying his body on soft lettuces, 
bewailed his death after an unusual manner, and changed his blood, which was 
shed on the ground, into the flower called Anemone. Venus, after this, went 
herself into hell, and obtained of Proserpine that Adonis might be with her six 
months every year in the heavens, and that he should remain the other six 
months in the infernal regions.” —Bell’s Pantheon. 

Adonis like ‘‘ Linus evidently belongs to a class of deities or demigods, of 
which many instances occur in the religions of Greece and Asia Minor: boys 
of extraordinary beauty, and in the flower of youth, who are supposed to have 
been drowned, or devoured by raging dogs, or destroyed by wild beasts, and 
whose death is lamented in the harvest or other periods of the hot season. It 
is obvious that these cannot have been real persons, whose death excited so 
general a sympathy, although the fables which were offered in explanation of 
these customs often speak of youths of royal blood, who were carried off in the 
prime of their life. The real object of: lamentation was the tender beauty of 
spring destroyed by the summer heat, and other phenomena of the same kind, 
which the imagination of these early times invested with a personal form, and 
represented as gods or beings of a divine nature. ...... Plaintive songs, 
in which not the misfortunes of a single individual, but an universal and per- 
petually recurring cause of grief, was expressed, abounded in ancient Greece, 
and especially in Asia Minor, the inhabitants of which country had a peculiar 
fondness for mournful tunes. The Ialemus seems to have been nearly identical 
with the Linus, as, to a certain extent, the same mythological narrations are 
applied to both. At Tegea, in Arcadia, there was a plaintive song, called 
Scephrus, which appears, from the fabulous narration in Pausanius, to have 
been sung at the time of the summer heat. In Phrygia, a melancholy song, 
called Lityerses, was sung at the cutting of the corn. At the same season of 
the year, the Mariandynians, on the shores of the Black Sea, played the mourn- 
fal ditty Bormus on the native flute. The subject of their lamentation may be 
easily conjectured from the story that Bormus was a beautiful boy, who, having 
gone to fetch water for the reapers in the heat of the day, was, while drawing 
it, borne down by the nymphs of the stream. Of similar meaning are the cries 
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for the youth Hylas, swallowed up by the waters of the fountain, which, in the 
neighbouring country of the Bithynians, re-echoed from mountain to mountain. 
In the southern parts of Asia Minor, we find, in connexion with the Syrian wor- 
ship, a similar lament for Adonis, whose untimely death was celebrated by 
Sappho, together with Linus, and the Maneros, a song current in Egypt, espe- 
eially at Pelusium.”—Muller’s Literat. of Ancient Greece, vol. i. pp. 17-19. 

Polwhele supplies the following information in a note upon his Translation of 
the Idyl. 

‘s ¢ The anniversary of his death was celebrated through all the Pagan world. 
Aristophanes reckons the feast of Adonis among the chief festivals of the 
Athenians. The Syrians observed it with all the violence of grief, and the 
greatest cruelty of self-castigation. It was celebrated at Alexandria in St. 
Cyril’s time; and when Julian the Apostate made his entry at Antioch, in the 
year 362, they were celebrating the feast of Adonis. The ancients differ greatly 
in their accounts of this divinity. Athensus says, he was the favourite of 
Bacchus. Plutarch maintains that he and Bacchus are the same; and that the 
Jews abstained from swine’s flesh because Adonis was killed by a boar. Auso- 
nius (Epig. 30) affirms that Bacchus, Osiris, and Adonis, are one and the 
same.’ ”—Laaghorne. 

‘** According to Dr. Stukely, the British Druids were accustomed to celebrate 
the mysteries of Adonis. 

*«« The superstitious mystery of lamenting for Adonis may be thus explained : 
Adonis was the sun; the upper hemisphere of the earth was anciently called 
Venus, the under Proserpine ; when the sun, therefore, was in the six inferior 
signs, they said he was with Proserpine ; when in the six superior, with Venus. 
By the boar that slew Adonis they understood Winter, not unaptly represented 
by so gloomy an animal. On another view of the matter we may suppose that 
they meant by Adonis the fruits of the earth, which are for one while buried, 
bat at length appear flourishing to the sight. When, therefore, the seed was 
thrown into the ground, they said Adonis was gone to Proserpine; but when it 
sprouted up they said he had revisited the light and Venus. Hence, probably, 
it was that they sowed corn and made gardens for Adonis.”——Universal History, 
vol. ii. 

‘‘In Maundrell’s Travels we meet with a curious illustration of this ancient 
superstition. ‘ We had the fortune to see (says Mr. M.) what may be supposed 
to be the occasion of that opinion which Lucian relates; viz., that the river 
Adonis, at certain seasons of the year, especially about the feast of Adonis, is 
of a bloody colour, which the heathens locked upon as proceeding from a kind 
of sympathy in the river for the death of Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar 
in the mountains out of which this stream rises. Something like this we saw 
actually come to pass, for the waters were stained to a surprising redness ; and, 
as we observed in travelling, had discoloured the sea a great way, into a red- 
dish hue, occasioned, doubtless, by a sort of minium or red earth washed into 
the river by the violence of the rain, and not by any stain from the blood of 
Adonis.’ The Prophet Ezekiel beheld the woman at Jerusalem weeping for 
Tammuz or Adonis. ‘ Then he brought me to the door of the gate of the Lord’s 
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house, which was towards the north, and behold there sat women weeping for 
Tammuz.’ These verses in the eighteenth chapter of Isaiah allude, according 
to St. Cyril, to the rituals of Adonis. ‘ Woe to the land shadowing with wings, 
which is beyond the rivers of Zthiopia, that sendeth ambassadors by the sea, 
even in vessels of bulrushes upon the waters, saying, Go, ye swift messengers, to 
a nation scattered and peeled, &c.’ When the female votaries of Venus receive 
these swift messengers, they cease their lamentation, as if Venus had found 
Adonis. 


‘* Let us close the subject with Milton’s epic strain : 


soc ___, Thammuz came next behind, 

Whose annual wound, in Lebanon, allur’d 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 

In amorous ditties all a summer’s day, 

While smooth Adonis, from his native rock, 

Ran purple to the sea, suppos’d with blood 

Of Thammuz yearly wounded.’—Par. Lost, B. i. 1. 445.” 

POLWHELE. 

Cf. also Miuller’s Dorians, vol. i. p. 406. 


€ Merd roy urepexovowy, iwi rny Oddarray copizey. Valcken. infers from 
this, that ladies of high rank [‘‘ ai vepéxovoat, atque adeo ai éy drepoyyg 
ovoat’”] only were permitted to attend the procession to the sea on the following 
morning for the washing of the image, cf. v. 132 et sgq. The absence of all 
uninitiated persons, and of women of the lower order, he considers further es- 
tablished by the circumstance of the personal exposure mentioned in vv. 134, 
135. 

Hence he derives an answer to an objection advanced by Reiske, against the 
economy of the piece, scil.: ‘‘In hoc versu [v. 136] carmen incipit alterum, quod 
altero die post canendum erat, cum Adonis ad mare deducebatur, et rursus ad 
Proserpinam remittebatur. Inepte itaque et contra decorum hec a Poeta fin- 
guntur uno spiritu ab illa Argiva cantatrice recitata.”—Reiske, Theocr. Ani- 
madvers, p. 246. Valcken.’s reply is, that the second song was introduced by 
the poet, ‘‘ ne aliz mulieres de plebe quales erant hz Syracosise, Gorgo, Praxinoe, 
earumque ancille, prorsus arcani essent sacri expertes.” 

Now there appears to be as little ground for Valcken.’s defence, as for 
Reiske’s attack. It is evident that the minstrel terminates her direct address 
to Aphrodite with v. 112, and that the remaining description is addressed rather 
to the spectators of the pageant, so that in v. 128 and v. 131, we find, and with- 
out surprise, the goddess spoken of in the third person. 

There is then no want of easy grace, nothing dvocovduyroy, in the transi- 
tion at v. 136 to the address to Adonis, which we are told is to be sung formally 
on the morrow. 

So far is Reiske’s objection from being valid, that, according to my concep- 
tion, the poem would be less complete without an address to Adonis being in- 
troduced as a balance to that to Aphrodite, and especial praise seems due to the 
author for his exquisite art in contriving that the two hymns, though addressed 
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tolovers so circumstanced that it might be presumed that there must be a 
similarity, if not an identity, in?what,would be applicable to each, should be so 
unlike in character, and breathe so different a sentiment. 

The one congratulates Aphrodite upon the arrival of her Adonis from the ever- 
flowing Acheron, led by the ‘ velvet-pacing” Hours to the fair bowers prepared 
by the grateful Arsinoe, while the other removes us from these arbours of de- 
light to ‘‘ the billows on the sea strand foaming,” where we hear his sorrowing 
votaries chaunt their farewell to the departing Adonis, and so are in a manner 
prepared for the termination of the poem itself. 

Valcken.’s apology for what seems to be matter for praise, rests upon the 
supposition, that the station of the personages [mzpécw7ra] in the Idyl precluded 
their presence at the solemnity on the following day, and that the poet was, 
therefore, compelled to introduce the second hymn for their information. This 
supposition he conceives to be established by the expression pera rv drepexov- 
owyv. But ifthe whole passage be perused, there appears to be no ground for 
the inference, All it states is, that ‘‘the good folk of Alexandria had a custom, 
in the festival called the Adonia, of adorning images of Adonis, and bearing them 
to the sea with ladies of high station.” Now there is nothing here to lead one 
to think, that the populace were prevented from being spectators of the proces- 
sion to the sea, and as we know they were permitted to witness the former part 
of the ceremony, the presumption is that they were permitted to see the latter 
also, especially as the two rites are mentioned in the same sentence. 

Besides this, the epigrams quoted in Annot. on v. 135, shew that there were 
some spectators of the second ceremony, and indeed v. 132, which announces its 
occurrence, seems to contain a refutation of Valcken.’s notion of its exclusiveness. 
"AGOey F dupec viv dpa dpdop aOpdac Ew Oicedpec. “Appec obviously im- 
plies the same people that were engaged in the present rite, and d0pode contains 
no idea of the party being select. 

It is also to be observed, that pera voptlopéywy supplies the place of 
p. T. UTEpsxovowy in the other argument. 

Upon the whole we may conclude, that the completion of the poet’s design, 
viz., to give a description of the Adonia, and not an impossibility with regard 
to the presence of his Dramatis persona, produced the account of the second 
ceremony, the introduction of which is so far from being objectionable, that it 
is much to be commended for the variety of scene and sentiment which it 
occasions, for the poetry of the conception itself, and for its peculiar local 
propriety towards the close of the piece. 

8 Mapéiwdace dé rd romnpdrioy ie roy mapa Twg¢pove Jewpivwy ra “loOua. 
Oewpivwy is Valcken.’s highly probable emendation for Osuévwy. As the Mimes 
of Sophron have all perished, it is impossible to ascertain the extent of our au- 
thor’s debt to his original. But it is to be presumed, that the piece alluded to 
in the argument supplied the frame-work of the Adoniazusz, at least so far as 
being a dialogue between the spectators of a festive solemnity. 

Valcken, regrets the absence of éy rotc 'vvatxeiou or éy roic 'Avdpeiog after 
mwapd Ywdpom, as it would enable us to decide on the sex of the characters in 
Sophron’s composition, but the probability is, that they were dames, as in the 
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imitation by our author. Plato’s attachment to the productions of Sophron is 
well known. “Eyaps dt rdvu cai ’Apicrogava rg Kopecg, cai Séppom wap’ 
Oy cai riy pinnow roéy xpocwrwy by roic deadd yore ©$eA909.— Olympiodorus in. 
Vita Platonis. And it is current on the authority of Diogenes Laert. iii. 18, and 
of those writers who have been cited to illustrate that passage, that Plato intro- 
duced the compositions of Sophron at Athens, while they were yet unappreciated 
in his native Syracuse, that he was in the habit of daily perusing them, and that 
they had been found under his pillow even after he had attained his eighticth 
year. Tzetzes informs us, Hist. Chil. x. v. 1004, that Plato’s copy of Sophrona 
had been bought from Dion of Syracuse, and adds a little after, 

"Ex pipwy dt rod Leg@povoc pepetrae draddsyove’ 

‘O Teppwy boa ypage yap eloi rey dporBalwy, 

"Epwrnov, adréxpeoy, ciprayra rexrnpiva. 

From a passage of Aristotle preserved in a quotation given by Athen. Lib. 
xi. p. 505, we know that the Mimes of Sophon were not strictly in verse, though 
Tyrwhitt (note on p. 3, 1. 5, wept wounrexijc) understood the passage otherwise. 
’"ApiororiAnge bt iy r@ wepl wontar obrwe ypage. "Oveody obbé Eupirpoue rode 
xadoupivouc Lwopovog cai Mevapyou pipove pr) Pwper elvar Aéyoug [Seadédyoug, 
Valcken.] cai pupnoete, 

To the same effect is a scholium found by Montfaucon, on the hymn of Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, in the Cod. Coislin. “Ev rotrp rg A\éyp rdv Lvpaxotcroy 
Lwppova pipeirat, odroc yap, psvog womnTdy, puOpoic Trot cai ewrowg éxpHoaro, 
mwownrekyc avadoyiag Karappoynaag. So also Suidas and Hesychius state that 
the Mimes of Sophron were written caradoydény, to the use of which word 
Tyrwhitt objects, it would appear hypercritically, if not erroneously, upon the 
ground that a certain poetic character and rhythm is observable in the frag- 
ments of Sophron that have been found; his conclusion from a review of the 
writings of Gregory being, that ‘‘ Gregorium atque adeo Sophronen eam sibi 
‘unicam posuisse legem ut singula fere sententiarum membra in morem céhwy 
perpix@y decurrerent, eorum scilicet que dzroXeAvpéva vocantur, poetica tamen 
analogia, ut notat scholiastes, eo usque neglecta, ut in quolibet metro pedes 
alienissimos non raro inseruerint.” 

Again from the Etymol. M. in v. ‘Yyceje, p. 774, 41, it appears that Sophron 
used solecisms occasionally, the better to imitate the language of his characters. 
After noting rd wapa Lwopove 'Yywwrepov nodoxdyrag, the grammarian adds, ra¢ 
ob Néyes Uytéorepoy ; PyTéoy ody bre éxovTi ipapre, rd Gxaxoy Tij¢ yuvatcelac 
épunveiag pipnodpevoc Sv Tpdroy Kaxet Evodoixtoe, k. r.X. Cf. Valeken. Adon. 
p. 201, et sqq. 

The dialect of Sophron’s composition was the same as that of Epicharmus 
and of a rougher character than the more modern Dorism of Theocritus. To this 
effect is a note by an ancient grammarian, attached to the [évog Oeoxpirov in 
which the old Doric is stated to be rpayitd rec, cai dripoyxog cai ob« ebydnrog: 
9 O& via Y Kai Osdxptrog xpirat, padOaxwripa wapd thy 'Emyappov cai 
LwPpovoc. 

Schlegel, discussing the question of whether versification be essential to - 
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comedy, observes: ‘‘these critics forgot that Sophron’s Mimes, so much ad- 
mired by Plato, were written in prose. And what were these Mimes, if we may 
form a conception of them from the account that some of the Idylls of Theo- 
critus were hexametrical imitations of them? They were pictures of real life, 
in dialogues, wherein all appearance of poetry was avoided as much as possible. 
Now this appearance there is even in the coherence and connexion of a drama, 
and, therefore, such coherence and connexion are not admitted into these Mimes ; 
they are detached scenes, where all follow each other as much by chance, and 
without preparation, as the events which the hours of a workday or holiday bring 
with them. What is lacking in dramatic tension of interest is supplied by the 
mimic character, that is, by the most exact copy of those individual singulari- 
ties in manners and language, which are produced by national character in its 
most local determinations, aud further by sex, age, condition, occupation, and 
so forth.”—-Greek Theatre, p. 433. 

In the same work, p. 455, the differences between the Mimes of Greece and 
Rome are stated to be that the former were ‘‘ written in prose and not intended 
for the stage. Those of the Romans were composed in verse, were acted, and 
often delivered extempore.” 

h The Idyl is here asserted to be ‘‘ quite distinct from the poetic character,” 
which is equivalent to styling it as dpaparixoy, or pipyrexdy, Or dtd popnoewe 
dAov, qualities to be expected in an imitation of Sophron. 

‘ The mention of Praxinoe’s servant is in favour of her not being a cwody 
xpécowroy, for the other persons, cf. vv. 13, 42, 67, whose presence is implied 
in the piece, but who do not speak, are not noticed here. 

k The writer of the i7d@ecre either conceived the speaker in vv. 72 and 73, to 
be the same as that in vv. 87, 88, which seems a very unlikely notion, or omit- 
ted to remark the introduction of a second stranger. 


The Adoniazuse was probably written by Theocritus during his sojourn at 
Alexandria, and its subject was the more readily adopted, as it gave the poet 
an opportunity of complimenting the reigning family of Egypt who resided in 
that city, and one of the most important members of which had instituted this 
solemnity. Cf. vv. 22-25, 46-51, 106-112, and the hypothesis. 

Wuest., however, follows Spohn. in his conclusion, that the poem was com- 
posed after the return of Theocritus from Alexandria to his native country, 
A. C. 275. But the reasons which he assigns for this opinion are by no means 
convincing. The first is, ‘‘ quod presens in Agypto £gyptios non tam acriter no- 
taturus fuisset Theocritus, quam v. 48 et 49, fecit.” In the passage alluded to 
our author is engaged in eulogizing Ptolemy Philadelphus for the security 
which the wayfarer enjoyed in consequence of his admirable police arrange- 
ments, which produced the result that 

obdsic raxospydoc 
AaXtira roy idvra rapiprwy Alyurriori. 
C 
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Now it is not likely, that the inhabitants of Alexandria, composed as they were 
chiefly of families of Greek extraction, would be at all offended by the allusion 
in Alyurriori: and if they would be, it is just as improbable that Theocritus 
would have written it in Syracuse as in that city, since he obviously desires to 
serve the interest of the reigning house in Egypt. The fact is, that it’ seems to 
have been overlooked by those critics, that Theocritus must have written for 
Greek readers only, or perhaps for such of the natives also as were attached to 
the new regime introduced and established by Alexander’s captain and his suc- 
cessors, and who would, therefore, feel themselves too much identified with the 
ruling party, to be wounded by an allusion to the predatory habits of the abo- 
rigines. But it may be said, that the poet merely intended the piece for Sy- 
racusan readers. Such a supposition will appear most improbable upon a review 
of the passages in which the allusions to the family of the Ptolemies occur (cf. 
46-51, and 106-112), especially if the nature ofthe seventeenth Idyll be remem- 
bered, and the passages in the fourteenth, from vv. 58 to 69, be compared. 

The second reason, ‘‘ Tum neque tam accurata singularum rerum enumeratio 
atque descriptio aptum habitura fuisse videtur locum in hoc ecarmine, si in ef ips& 
urbe, ubi omnia acta sunt compositum fuisse,” seems equally invalid. For where 
is there any such extreme particularity of detail? In more than one instance 
the reader must desire more information than the poet has thought it necessary 
to give him. Cf. Annot. on v.78. Again, it does not appear obvious how a 
prolix accuracy in the narrative of a pageant, instituted by royal devotion, could 
be inconsistent with the fact of such an account having been thrown into verse 
by a poet residing in the city where the solemnity was held. 7 
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"Evdor [paéwoa ; 


TIPAZINOA. 
Topyot pira, as xpovm! évdor. 
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1-3. The old editions assigned from Topyoi to the end of the line, to Eunoe, 
the attendant of Praxinoe, and also the “Eyes ed\X\tora in v. 3. Valcken. trans- 
ferred the greeting to Praxinoe, in order that Eunoe might be here a cwody 
xpdowmoy, as she is in vv. 27, 54, 67, 68, 76. The expression of approbation in 
v. 3he considered absurd in the mouth of a servant, and this he attributed to 
Gorgo, and not to Praxinoe, as Warton had proposed. He quotes in illustra- 
tion of this view, Plaut. Stich. Sc. 1, v. 37, ‘‘ Px Mane pulvinum. An. Bene 
procuras mihi; satis sic fultum est mihi,” 

H. Voss agrees with Dahl in retaining the old distribution of the first line, upon 
the grounds that there is a ‘‘ nescio quid duri et contorti,” in the évdor be 
placed in the mouth of Praxinoe, and that there is nothing in the piece to prove 
that Eunoe was a xwody zpdowxoyv. Now there could be nothing in a piece to 


1. The poet without preface places 
us in front of a house in Alexandria, 
probably near the outskirts of that 
city, cf. v. 8. We may presume it was 
sufficiently respectable, notwithstand- 
ing the depreciating tone in which its 
mistress speaks of it in v. 9. The first 
line informs us of the arrival of a vi- 
sitor, and of the lady of the mansion 
being ready to receive her. It is cu- 
rious to observe the sameness of the 
manner and phrgseology of that day 
and our own. The Schol. developes 
the ellipse, ivdoy tcriv n Wpakevéa; 
The question of Gorgo is addressed to 


® servant, whose reply the arrange- 
ment of the speakers in the text (cf. 
V. R.) supposes Praxinoe to anticipate 
from the interior of the house. Com- 
pare the opening of Id. xiv. 

Ib. we ypdvy.—Supply vec from 
next verse, which is more accurate than 
to understand wdpe ‘‘ades,” with 
Reiske and Kiessl. Wuest. differs from 
Spohnius in imagining that this visit 
was by appointment, which he considers 
proved by Gorgo’s apologetic excla- 
mation at v. 5. Spohn. conceived the 
reverse evident from the joy of Praxi- 
noe at receiving the visit, and her re- 
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éuBadr€ Kal wroTikpavoy. 
roPra. 


wv 4 
exes KaANCTA. 


TIPAZINOA. 
xadicev. 


prove this but the fact of the character not speaking, and Eunoe does not speak 
elsewhere ; nor is the other objection more effective. No information is given 
by either Gaisf. or Jac. as to the mode in which the MSS. read the passage, 
or indeed as to whether the initial letter of the speakers’ names is written in 
them at all. The Schol., however, assigns the answer in the first verse to the 
servant, and the mention in the argument of Praxinoe’s maid as one of the per- 
sonages of the poem favours the idea of her speaking once at least in the Idyl. 
Hence perhaps we ought to follow the old editions with regard tothe first line, 
but not so in v. 3. Valcken. afterwards gave his sanction to an innovation pro- 
posed by Warton in v. 2, viz., toread #yOoy for rec, and to give the first half of 
the verse toGorgo. This Kiessl. justly opposes, considering that the other 
arrangement conveyed alivelier picture of the agitation and joy of the hostess on 
receiving this visit from her friend. He might have added that the change would 
have taken off the freshness from the burst of Gorgo, & rac ddaparw Wuyae! 
as she sinks back in the cushioned chair at v. 4. 

Ib. xa0iZev. Brunckintroduced the Doric caGiodev, and is followed by Kiessl. 
Spohnius objects to od being so near 6. Upon the same grounds he retains 
iripOdZw, ipeBiZw, poxOizw, and the like. Compare Id. xx. 11,13. The MSS. 


sanction the text. 


proaching her friend for its delay. It 
would appear that both were wrong in 
supposing that they had advanced any- 
thing like a presumption in favour of 
either view. But it is clear enough 
that Praxinoe did not expect to be 
brought to so public a scene this day, 
else we should not have had that very 
lively description of a hurried toilette, 
beginning v. 27. It would have been 
studied: long before; nor should we 
have had, at least not with equal pro- 
priety, the formal invitation of Gorgo 
in v. 21, AAA’ iO. Besides, if Praxinoe 
had been expecting to see such a spec- 
tacle, and was waiting for her friend 
to conduct her to it, is it not likely 
that it would have been the first topic 
of her conversation? The object of 
Gorgo’s visit, then, was new to Praxi- 
noe; may it not be inferred that the 
visit itself was a surprise, to which 


conclusion, indeed, the bearing of the 
whole context naturally leads? 
2, 3. Cf. Odyss. xrx. 97. 


Evpuvdpun give 01) dippoy cai ndag ix’ 
avrov. 

Ogpa xaOeZopevoc simy .... 

and Ibid. xx1. 182. 


wap O& ride dippoy re péyay cai wag 
éx’ abrov. 


The technical term for the cushion, 
worixpavoy, Marks the progress of 
civilization. Toup happily quotes the 
following from Apollodorus Com. apud 
Athenenun, lib. 1. p. 3: 

&i¢ oixiay bray ric eloiy pirov, 

Eorty Oewpeiy Nixogwy ry Tov girov 
evvotay evOde siocdyTt Tag Odpac. 

0 Oupwpde ikapdg wpgrdy tori’ H KUwY 
éonve cai rpoondOev. vTavrnoag O& Teg 
Cippoy ebOiwe EOnxe ray pydeic Aéyy 
pndéev. 
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@ Tas adaparo Woyas! podis vupuv exoOny, 


IIpaéiwvoa, 7oAA@ pev GxAw, ToAA@Y SE TeOpinTav’ 5 


4. addaparw. 
approved by Casaubon, Toup, &c. 
most of the 


This reading, which is found in four MSS. ap. Gaisf., has been 
aéenarw, which seems to be the ew of 
SS., has been explained either as ‘‘fearless,” from a priv. and dixa, 


i, q. deipa and déog, or as a form of déapzdrw, as Gépooc is used by the olians 
for @dpooc, while Gregor. Cor. § 177. interprets it ri)» vexpay, at hak ry 


tEw ro¥ cwparoc. Meineke agrees with H. Stephens in adopting 


caliger’s 


conjecture of dA\euarw, Dor. for jAEuarov, so that the exclamation should be 


equivalent to) ‘‘o me stolidam.” 


or adjectives which have both forms of 


termination, -roc¢ and -croc, cf. Buttm. Gr. Gr. § 102. Obs. 1. 


Eunoe has failed to equal the latter 
part of this description. 

Ib. Eyes wdddtora. “Kadoc Exet 
and x«d\NMora éxee are expressions 
by which an offer or invitation is 
civilly declined. Athen. Deipnos, xIv. 
12. Theocr. xv. 3. like recte and be- 
nigne, v. Ter. Eun. m1. 3, 50. Hor. 
Epist. 1. 7, 16, and 62.” Vig. v. § vm. 
9. But the phrase here seems rather 
to express satisfaction with the com- 
forts enjoyed, and deprecates any fur- 
ther attention. Compare, for an ap- 
proach to its converse, Ipdoaoper obx 
we Agora, Id. x1v.3. Similarly in that 
complaint of Jairus, which was not 
made in vain, rd Ovydrpidy pov ioxa- 
rwe éxe. St. Mark, v. 23. 

4, There isno small humour and ob- 
servance of nature in the exaggerated 
language which Gorgo employs. Toup. 
compares BaBai, ric anrrnrov Puyxiie. 
Lucian, Demosth. Encom. 

Ib. It has been observed that tppey 
is here ‘‘ elegantly pleonastic.” The 
Schol. explains it as equivalent to 
poricg wpde Upac éowOny, which is, no 
doubt, nearer the truth. The phrase 
‘‘ elegantly pleonastic” must imply 
that the sense would be as perfect 


without the Pronoun, though not so 
becomingly expressed. But without 
the tupety Gorgo would merely state 
that she was saved with difficulty, and 
its employment gives the additional 
idea of her having arrived safely, so 
as to be able to converse with those 
whom she addresses. It will be re- 
membered how frequently the sig- 
nification of motion to a place is 
comprehended in the v. owZw. 

5. TOAD pév 6xAw, TOAA. 6& reOp. The 
Schol. takes these genitives in imme- 
diate connexion with éownyv, which is 
a legitimate construction. Compare 
Eur. Or. 769. 

But it seems better to regard them 
as Gen. Absol. explaining the difficulty 
mentioned in the preceding verse, pdXx¢, 
the form of expression being equiva- 
lent to ‘‘so vast the crowd—so vast 
the number of chariots.” 

Cf. the description of Rome, Hor. 
Ep. o=. 712, sqq. Juv. Sat. m1. 236, 
sqq. Fr. Jac. cites Dion. Chrys. Orat. 
xm. p. 380. &v0a O& ty épay may- 
raxov piv ion, xavrayov O: Owoaxac, 
mayvraxov dé dépara’ wavra 6& ixrwy, 
wavra ot Oxhwy, ravra Ot wrdiopevwy 
avopwy perra. 
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TWavTa KpynTides, TavTa xAapvdnhopor avdpes” 

a & odos aztputos’ rv 8 éxacrorépw eu’ amrocxeis. 
TIPAZINOA. 

Tavd O mapapos THvos ew éaxaTa yas é€AaB’ evOov 


6. ravra = xavrn. The iota subscript. is omitted in obedience to Buttm. Gr. 
Gr. § 116. obs. 8, ‘‘ The iota subscript. should properly not be placed under x, 
according to § 115. obs. 3, in those forms of which there is no real nomin. as 
the radical word; therefore it should be +4, xn, xdyrn, ddAaxH, but 9g, rq, 
ravry, GAXy. The former, however, are frequently written like the latter for 
the sake of uniformity.” 

7. Toavoid écacrorépw, which is found no where else, Valcken. proposed ixas- 
repw, Which appears in one MS. Instead of éu’ Scaliger suggested yet, which 
Blomf. in Gloss. on Prom. Vinct. v. 687, also would read. Valcken. Guppy. Her- 
mann emends pei ag’ éxacrépw oixeic. Briggs ixacripw, w ip’ dwotceic, under- 
standing w é’ in sense of ‘‘ hei mihi.” Wordsw. for éy’, dy’ in sense of “ pra- 


terea,” the extreme improbability of which conjecture, upon every gro it 


would be waste of time to discuss. 


6. Gorgo particularizes those ob- 
jects in the throng which had chiefly 
attracted her attention, ‘‘ the cloaked 
cavaliers,” but before them the ‘‘ mi- 
litary boots,” which may probably 
(cf. v. 52) have produced a more 
striking, though less pleasing im- 
pression than their wearers. Comp. 
Juv. Sat. mr. 248, and ibid. xvi. 24. 

‘¢_____ offendere tot caligas, tot 
Millia clavorum.” 

7. Gorgo complains of the wearisome 
length of the road that separated her 
fricnd’s residence from her own. Thus 
Hor. ironically, ‘‘ Intervalla vides hu- 
mane commoda.” Ep. 11. 2, 70. cf. also 
‘¢Foro nimium distare Carinas Jam 
grandis natu queritur.” Jbid. Ep. 1. 
7, 48. 

Jb. The singular form éxacrorépw 
for éxacrépw is attributed by those who 
maintain the genuineness of the text 
to the great license which was ad- 
mitted in the formation of the Degrees 
of Comparison. Cf. Valcken. Adon. p. 
235, and also to an imitation on our 
author’s part of the manner of Sophron, 


who is said ix mpoatpicewe condouiZew 
in his Mimes. 

Ib. Ep’ drroweic. “i.e. Ene a&wroexsic, 
quod aptis exemplis defendit Bern- 
hardy Syntax, p. 113. Aristoph. Avv. 
86. XW Kodotde p’ olyerat bard rod 
déovc.” Wuest. 4 KéptvOog 2& ipod 
wahat paxpdy arceir’. Soph. Cd. 
Tyr. 968, appears to supply a converse 
of this construction, which is illus- 
trated by Jelf. Gr. Gr. § 568, Obs. 1. 
A difference may perhaps be traced be- 
tween the meaning of the passage with 
the Gen. and with the Accus. In the for- 
mer case the notion of distance only 
is expressed, while in the latter, as 
éué is the object of the verb, the sen- 
tence may imply ‘‘ You distress me by 
dwelling at too great a distance.” 

8-1]. Ad lit. ‘“*‘’T'was for this rea- 
son that dotard of mine came to the 
ends of the earth, and bought a den, 
not a dwelling, that we may not be 
neighbours to one another—just for 
the sake of quarrelling —an envious 
plague — always the same.” Tadra 
used for dca ravra, ‘‘ for this reason,” 
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addadas, wor epty, POovepov Kaxov, aiey Opolos. 10 


10. Instead of opotog Valcken. emended éyeiwe, an old Doric form of éuov, men- 
tioned by Ap llonius Alex., to which he was led by the occurrence of éyeio in 


the early ed 


This reading Kiessl. adopts, observing, ‘‘ verba sic sunt jun- 


nda, mor’ Epty ipeiwc, caxdy dei POovepdy.” Reiske’s emendation, wor’ zpay, 
in sense of ‘‘ ad humum, i. e. peri, morere,” has received the general censure it 


deserves. 


‘¢ with this object,” as in Id. xrv. 3. 

Compare Soph. Qkd. Tyr. 976, 977. 

kaipyy padtora rovr’ agicduny Swe 

cov mpdc ddpovg éXOdvrog, ed mpak- 
aul Te. 

In which passage, as here, the Dem. 
Pron. points to a motive mentioned be- 
fore by another, and which the speaker 
expresses by a clause following S2we. 
Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. §470, 7. Spohnius er- 
roneously prefers to construct rai’ as 
if in apposition with Ad» in next 
verse. 

Ib. icxara yacg. The supposed el- 
lipse of pépn, or the like, in such ex- 
pressions, is justly repudiated by Her- 
mann (quoted by J. S. on Bos in v. 
Mépoc): “Immo genus neutrum inGreca 
lingua ut in aliis linguis omnibus, rei 
indicandsz inservit, quam aut nolumus, 
aut non possumus, clarius describere.” 
It is questioned whether the words 
mean here ‘‘ a remote and unfrequent- 
ed part of the town,” as Toup trans- 
lates, and which H. Steph. thus ex- 
plains: ‘‘respondet hyperbolz nostrz 
proverbiali in eadem re: Il est venu 
demeurer au bout du monde: or ‘the 
uttermost parts of the earth,” as 
Warton renders them, and so de- 
scribe the position of Egypt as it 
might be regarded by a Syracusan. 
The latter view is adopted by Valcken. 
in his annotations upon this Idy]. p. 240. 
But it is extraordinary that it should 
have escaped this eminent critic that 


the clause between rav6’ and $7w¢ must 
supply a reason for its being impossi- 
ble that our ladies of Syracuse could 
be neighbours. Now if Zoy. y. mean 
Egypt, the clause not only does not 
supply such areason, but furnishes one 
for the reverse, for had Praxinoe re- 
mained in Sicily she would have been 
still farther from her friend. This ap- 
pears to be a serious objection to Valc- 
ken.’s view of the import of the words, 
It is readily admitted that ray ix’ éo- 
Xara Tov Gorésog oixewy, Thucyd. vm. 
95, does not supply an exact parallel 
to the former interpretation; but an 
exaggerated style of expression is only 
natural on the present occasion. In 
the oracle delivered to the Athenians, 
ap. Herodot. vu. 140, 
@ péreor, Ti KedOnoOe; ALxwY Pedy’ 
éeoxyara yaing, 
Swpara cai wodwog rpoxoedéiog axpa 
Kapnva. 
éox. y. obviously means ‘‘ the far- 
thest borders of the land,” and whe- 
ther this or ‘‘ the ends of the earth” be 
taken as the literal signification here, 
Praxinoe did but justice to her feelings 
of pique towards her husband in giving 
such a description of a residence not 
sufficiently central to meet her wishes. 
Toup compares “Qore v76 raéy Ka- 
cov éixi rabrny ryv tcyariay rpa- 
awépevoc, Lucian, in Timon. 
The reasons which Wuest. assigns 
for preferring what appears to be the 
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11. Instead of the vulgate reading, rotcatra Atwyva = Aiwyn, which is the name 
of a woman, and had been emended by Reiske intothat of a man, by the retrac- 
tion of the accent Aiwva, Valcken., on the suggestion of Toup, introduced 
Acivwva rovavra, which, or rather its equivalent, Aivwya ros:atvra, appears in 


several MSS. 


Dahl fell into the error, and H. Voss followed, of reading 


iia Atwva, rovad- 


ra, which sar the metre, as the final syllable of the fan. name is long. 


In Id. xvi. 32, t 


e first syllable of rovaira is shortened as in the text, ovre ric 


éy raddpy tmavicderat tpya roavra: 80 too in Id. x1. 18. 


correct sense of the words, are not 
calculated to convince the reader. 

9. "IXedv, obx olxnory. Valcken. com- 
pares Martial, x1. Epigr. xvim. 


‘* Donasti, Lupe, rus sub urbe nobis ; 
In quo nec cucumis jacere rectus, 
Nec serpens latitare torta possit.” 


justly observing, that the hyperbole is 
more correct in our author, as Praxi- 
noe is speaking, under the influence of 
anger, so that it appears edAdywe yev- 
vaoQat mpdc Tov mpdyparoc. Lon- 
ginus, § xxxvimt. 4. 

The same critic, it would appear, 
with too close a diligence, takes no- 
tice of the careless flippancy with 
which Praxinoe describes her husband 
as dvip rptocadexdrayyve, in v. 17, 
though the common residence ofhim and 
his householdis here termed an d\géc. 

Lb. drwo — Gpev. Though the verb 
preceding dzwe be in a past tense, yet 
the following verb is in the conjunct., 
inasmuch as it denotes an action which 
still continues. Cf. Matth. § 518, 1. 

Ib. yeirovec. It may be observed, 
that in Id. u. 70, Simeetha’s companion, 
upon a similar occasion, was dyyiOupoc 
vatotcd. 

10. With ror’ épty in sense of ‘‘rixs 


gratia,” compare xpdc ydpiy, xpdc 
UBpiy, xpdc 6pyny, &e. 

Ib. 8ovepdy xaxéy, compare indy 
caxoyv, Id. xiv. 36; and vy. 50 in 
illustration of the three pauses in 
the verse, which mark the dashes 
of the poet’s pencil by which cha- 
racter is etched in both passages. 
Wuest. directs us to join aid» Sporoc 
mor’ éocv, and translates ‘‘ semper sibi 
constans in contendendo et adver- 
sando,” which also seems to furnish 
an unobjectionable sense. 

11-15. Our author here, with an 
easy and admirable tact, introduces a 
new character of the domestic scene, 
Zopyrion, Praxinoe’s little boy, whom 
the bustle of the visit has not allowed 
us to notice before, is now seen gazing 
anxiously at his mother, surprised at the 
reproaches she lavishes upon his absent 
father. Gorgo, with a due regard for 
the principle of Juv. Sat. xv. 44. 

‘* Nil dictu foedum, visuque hac limins 
tangat, 

Intra que puer est.” 
is shocked at the circumstance, and im- 
mediately checks her friend, M») Aéye—. 
In v. 13, the ready mendacity of the 
mother hurries to comfort her child 
by denying that his father is the sub- 
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ropra. 
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15-18. The reading of xjvOe instead of j}yOe in v. 17 in the earliest edd., 
led to various alterations to meet the cai, which appeared out of place as the 
line stood. Kiessl., however, retains it as an ‘‘ exquisitiorem lectionem,” and 


defends its following the participle ayopacdwy upon the grounds of there being a 
blending of two constructions, cf. his note on Id. rv. 60. Reiske emended — 


(rpway 0)» ravra Néiywpec) virpov ~Ba —, which Valcken. = apace with the 


further change of substituting dyopaée» for the pres. part. T 
copula before 6 obviates the necessity of change. 


e omission of the 
t is to be regretted that 


Gaisf. fails to state how the MSS. lean with regard to it. 
Reiske’s version of his emendation in v. 15 contains a strange blunder, “‘ age 
priusquam [mpway ?] domo egrediamur, omnia que nos angunt et urunt, inter 


nos communicemus. 


D. Heins. who read Aéyouey zpway Ony, accounts for the 


spondaic termination thus: ‘*Theocritus cum Sophronis Mimos, decimo et 
quinto Idyllio, crebriuscule insertis quam solet personis, imitatur; dedita opera 


smiles orationi immiscuit versiculos. 


ject of their conversation. The whole 
passage is wonderfully true to nature. 

With the double accus. after Néye, 
compare 
Tauri Néyete od roy orparnydby Trwxd¢ 

ov; Aristoph. Acharn, 593. 
Totavra Adoxecg rove dvayxaioug ¢i- 

Nouvg. Eur. Androm. 671. 

12. TG puxnd wapedvrog. ‘* Sed pec- 
caturo obstet tibi filius infans.”—Juv. 
Sat. xrv. 49. 

fb. Tuva. It may be necessary to 
observe, that the usage of the Greek 
language never attached any notion 
of disrespect to this simple mode of 
address. Thatit must have conveyed 
rather a contrary sentiment in many of 
the passages in which it occurs, might 
be easily shewn. It is found again, v. 73, 
Id. m1. 132, Id. ro. 50, Id. xxrv. 72, 86. 
The sense in which the word was em- 
ployed has naturally engaged the at- 


tention of commentators in chap. IL 
v. 4, and x1x. v. 26, of St. John. 

14. Nai rdy wérvuay. ‘Yes, by our 
lady,” i. e. by Proserpine, as the Schol. 
explains ; adjurations by Proserpine 
and Ceres were appropriated to the fe- 
male sex. Cf. Phrynichus Eclog. p. 82, 
Edit. Paris, as quoted by Wart. in 
loc. Thus in Moschus, Id. rv. 75: 
“Iorw yap Kovpn re nai eviavoc Anpn- 

Tp. 

The wild and picturesque legend of 
Enna may have made such appeals 
peculiarly familiar to the lip of beauty 
in Sicily. 

Ib. Kadog ardic. ‘* Good papa.” 
This is addressed by Gorgo to the 
child. 

15. ‘O aadgig ody not lxety 
oy eireiv, rpioxnadexarnyve 
Xwy dyno, mpwny iv ra ras 
virpoyv Oedwy ayopda 
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TavTa) virpoyv Kai PiKos aro cxavas ayopacdwr, 


nv0€ hépov adas dupuv, avnp rpioxadexarrayxus. 


VITPOU HVEYKEY, WO TOU MwAOVYTOG Gag 
avri virpou dedwxérog. Scholl. 

Wuest. conceives the rijvog to be 
used here to deceive the child, render- 
ing ‘‘ papa quidem ille, de quo agimus, 
neque vero noster.” But these lines 
appear rather to have been said apart 
from him, for the dppey of v. 17 would 
otherwise betray the ruse. The rijvoc 
may rather imply, ‘‘ that papa” whom 
you have just called cadd¢. 

The sense which F. Jacobs, as quoted 
by Wuest., appears to give to zpvay 
here, ‘‘ Hwee quoque verba (i. e. Aéy. 
6€. mp.) pueri decipiendi causa addun- 
tur, matre de re nuper facta ita lo- 
quenti, ut eam jam diu ante factam di- 
cat,” requires the support of analogy. 
A comparison of the passages in which 
it occurs, Id. rv. 60, Id. v. 4, Id. vim. 23, 
Id. xrv. 5, shews that it must mean 
‘* quite recently,” ‘* the other day,” &c. 

In illustration of the meaning of Aéy. 
62 rp., Briggs quotes Terent. Adelph. 
Act 1. sc. 2. ‘‘Nam illa que antehac 
facta sunt omitto: modo quid designa- 
vit?” And so would have them under- 
stood in sense of ‘‘ all we mention is of 
recent occurrence,” which furnishes an 
unobjectionable meaning of zpway, and 
its construction remains the same as in 
the former interpretation. 

Toup explains ‘‘ Idem zavra et cara 
wavra. Vox autem rpwyy nunc stric- 
tiori, nunc laxiort sensu usurpatur (vid. 
cl, Gataker. ad M. Antonin. x. 7, ex 
Ind.) Hinc festive Praxinoa, Néyouec 
6& mpwav wavra. We use the word 
mpwnyv upon all occasions. Quod ver- 
nile et muliebris ddoXesyidc est.” 

Similar was the view of M. de Longe- 


pierre, quoted byValcken., whorenders 
‘‘L’autre jour, car chez moy l’autre 
jour tout se nomme.” This interpreta- 
tion appears to offer an easier con- 
struction, whether we render the pas- 
sage with Toup, or perhaps more 
accurately, ‘‘we say mpway of all 
things,” thus exhibiting Aéy. with douv- 
ble accus. as in v. 11. There is some- 
thing harsh in making the bare adv. im- 
ply ‘‘ which happened recently,” which, 
however, is obviated considerably by 
reading rdfor dé, and this reading, 
which has much authority in the MSS. 
Briggs appears to have preferred. 

16. The force of the pres. part. must 
be preserved in dyopdodwy * whenbuy- 
ing, i. e. when meaning to buy potass 
and rouge from the shop.” 

Ruhnken, as quoted by Valcken. 
tn loc, was of opinion that the hus- 
band bought salt instead of cosmetics, 
‘‘tacite monens uxorem, necessaria ad 
victum emenda esse, non nugas mulie- 
bres.” Kiessl. thinks that he pur- 
chased ‘‘revera nitrum et fucum, at 
generis vilissimi, que salis, non nitri 
et fuci nomine digna essent.” 

The Schol. conceives that the vender 
of the wares imposed upon him by 
supplying dag dyri virpov, which 
is probably the truth. It would appear 
from the language, dy7)p rptoxadend- 
waxv¢, and from Gorgo’s ywpdc rabra 
y éxet, v. 18, that it was an instance of 
stupidity, or of what the lady was 
pleased to consider as such, that had 
just been mentioned, and not of any 
ill-nature, as Wuest. imagines. 

17.to 21. The passage may be ren- 
dered, ‘‘ My Dioclides too, the destruc- 
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18. ravra y.’ others ravra y’, which Meineke retains, proposing raivr’ dp’. 
Toup and Valcken. censure Bentley for observing, in the dissertation upon 
Phalaris, p. 444, that the sense of ‘Erradpdypwe xvvddac is the same as 
that of ‘Errd dpdypav xuvadag. Thus Toup, ‘sed aliud est ‘Exradpdaypwe, 
aliud ‘Ezra dpaypey. Quod Bentleium nostrum ad Phalarin fugisse miror, Ilévre 
wéxoucg éxta Opaxpay AaBetv, est quinque vellera septem drachmis emere. livre 
woxoug Erradpaxpwe Aa/seiv, est quinque vellera, singula septenis drachmis, emere ;” 
or sec. Valcken. the adjective might convey that each fleece was worth seven 
drachms. In either sense it was considered out of place here, and hence Toup 
read, with H. Stephanus, ‘Ezra dpaypwy, which Valcken. would emend into 
dpaxpay, but prefers his own innovation of ‘Ewradpaxpw, gen. of ixrddpaypor, 
in sense of a coin of the value of seven drachms, the existence of which, however, 
he is unable to establish. The Schol. states that seven drachms was the pur- 
chase-money, and all the MSS., as far as can be seen, present the adjective. It 
remains to be decided whether the apparent inaccuracy may be explained by 
supposing the distributive power of the adjective to be lost by its immediate 
connexion with the aggregate expressions cvvadac, aworiApara, or the authority 
of all the MSS. waived in order to avoid it. 

20. piwoy. Passow, as quoted by Kiessl. in loc., would prefer the vulgate 
po7og, in the nom. So Matth. § 437, obs. 3.° ‘‘In the phrases dmavra ducyéptrva 
‘nothing but disagreeableness,’ Soph. Phil. 902, aay piroc, Theocr. 15, 20. 
adrav, dnavra appear to be the subject, and the substantive which is subjoined to 
be the predicate.” In accordance with which view, Bayer renders it ‘‘ omnia 
sunt sordes.” But the acc. is the preferable reading, and is sufficiently supported 
by the MSS. 


tion of money, has the very same fault. 
He bought yesterday seven drachms’ 
worth of dogs’ hair—the pluckings of 
some old wallets (or ‘of crippled grand- 
dam ewes’) — five fleeces indeed! no- 
thing else than so much filth—trouble 
on trouble to clean them !” 

18. p@dpo0c dpyvpiw. Compare ‘ per- 
nicies provinciz,” Cicer. Verr. 1. 1; 
‘‘ vini pernicies,” Catull. xxvu. 5; 
‘*Pernicies et tempestas barathrum- 
que macelli,” Hor. Epist. 1. 15, 31. 

20. pizroy and épyoy are acc. in ap- 
position to mdéxcwe, as xvvdadac and 
adrorikpara. The 2yGé¢ in v. 20 ba- 


“Oat. 


lances the zpway of v. 15. Epyow ix’ 
tpyw is explained by the Schol. dia rd 
bic aurdé mrAvvecOat. 

21. Ceasing from her complaints 
against her husband, Gorgo begs her 
friend to make her toilette, and to 
accompany her to the palace of the 
king, the wealthy Ptolemy,— @ac6- 
pevat roy” Adwrey. Compare the invi- 
tation of the nurse to Simetha in 
Id. u. 70, et sqq. rdy roumday Gacac- 
There too, as here, two arti- 
cles of dress are mentioned, Buvocoto 
caddy xtreva, v. 73, and ray fvorisa 
ray KXeapiorac, v. 74. The latter 
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24, iv 6rB. bAB. wavr. 


It appears preferable to leave this reflection with 


Gorgo, as Spohn. and Wuest. have done; so the Aldine. 


corresponds to the dréxovoy, the for- 
mer, perhaps less strictly, to the wepo- 
varple. 

22. The ellipse of rd BaciXeta or ry 
atAny after é¢ is readily supplied. 
Compare io d2 caXedyrwy . . txoiuay. 
Id. xv. 106. A similar instance occurs 
in v. 24, after év. 

23. The rd» before” Adwxy has pro- 
bably a demonstrative, or rather a 
distinctive force here. Cf. its use in 
v. 102 and 127. Xpijpa caddy re Pas- 
sow translates ‘‘such a pretty crea- 
ture,” limiting its application to the 
image of Adonis. Itis generally un- 
derstood of the whole spectacle. The 
same mode of expression occurs in v. 
83. Cf. Annot. in v. 145, and in Id. 
xvi. 4. 

25. The verse may be rendered 
‘sof all you saw and all you said, 
do you that have seen tell one who 
has not seen.” It appears probable 
that wy eldacg yor elmag was a cus- 
tomary form of expression used by 
a person who desired another to give 
them an account of a transaction. 
Thus we often say, ‘‘ tell me all you 
saw and heard,” and that idwy rg 
py idéyre was such another (whence 
perhaps the mascul. form is retained 
in the r@ p id. in the text), and that 
Praxinoe used them hastily, without a 
definite consideration as to whether 


Gorgo had or had not been a spectator 
before of such solemnities, but full of 
the impression that she was conversant 
with them from her coming to bring 
her to this spectacle. Probably Prax- 
inoe would have supplied in another 
verse a verb which would govern the 
pépog rotrwy & which the wy» more 
shortly expresses, had not the impa- 
tience of Gorgo cut her short with 
“Eprnyv wpan’itn. Such, in the main, 
appears to have been the view of the 
Schol., whoexplains 2% wy elec, wai e& 
wv 2edow, tx rodrwy Oinynoao ay Te 
pt?) Oeacapéivy; nor-does that of Harl. or 
of Koehler differ much, except that they 
considered it necessary to imagine that 
Gorgo had both seen such a spectacle 
before, and had told some of the par- 
ticulars to Praxinoe. Now neither sup- 
position is necessary according to the 
view given above. And it is perhaps 
chiefly owing to this not being per- 
ceived that so many emendations of 
the line have been attempted. Cf. 
V.R. 

Fr. Jacobs supposes that the whole 
verse is a proverbial expression, ex- 
pressing a wish to proceed at once to 
the show; ‘‘ eundum est ut ipsze rem 
videamus : de iis enim, que ipse vidisti 
oculis, aliis qui non viderunt, narres,” 
a conception of the passage which few 
are likely to adopt. 
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roPra. 
épmew wpa x ein’ aepyois aley éopra. 
NPAZINOH. 
Evvoa, aipe ro vapa, kal és péoov aivoOpurre 


25. The emendations which have been offered for this verse appear to me infe- 
rior to the reading in the text, which is that of all the MSS. in sense and happy 
adaptation to the character of the piece, and some in construction also. Thus 
Toup, dy Weg wy eiraic dy 6. x. r. X. where the dy» = ody is quite out of place. 
Again Herm. ‘wy idec wy elxac xev—De his que vidisti poteras tu aliquid nar- 
rare ei qui non vidit. Quum dicendum fuisset rovrwy elaac xev, videtur vulgus 
hoc conformasse ad similitudinem talium we idov, wo tudyny.” This reading was 
formed from that in Gregor. Cor. (p. 322.149), which only differs from it by 
having cai where Herm. substituted cey. From this, too, Koenius deduced his 
@y dec, wy etwace cai, which Kiess]. prefers, understanding the second wy» as 
Herm, to be used for rovrwy ‘‘ nam in antiquosermone 6 et d¢ funguntur promis- 


cue vice demonstrativi pronominis et relativi.” Again, Promenaris ad 
Conviv. p. 148. ay eidec, ray six’ ioidoica —. 
But the reading in the text bears its own recommendation, even to the 


tion. 
ear. 


26. “Eprny wpa x’ ein. ‘* Tempus 
abire tibi est.” Hor. o. Epist. 2, 213, 
presents a similar construction. Cf. 
also Virg. Georg. 1. 213, 305, and 
(Gloss. on v. 74. 

Ib. aepyotc aity éopra. All commen- 
tators whom [have seen, except Briggs, 
follow Reiske in supposing this adage 
to be equivalent to ‘the idle always 
have leisure for gossip, but we must 
hurry to the spectacle.” But the Schol. 
appears to have understood it differ- 
ently, catpé¢ tors ropevOnjvar npac: 
roicg dpyoig yap aei oprn toriy’ Hrot ot 
apyoi raOnpevor xpdg rac toprac 
asi wopevéyra:. This appears to be 
much the. better interpretation, for 
there is a great harshness in suppos- 
ing éoprn to be used here figuratively 
to express something contrasted with 
itself; for it was to witness the keep- 
ing of an éoprn they were going. Cf. 
éoprn 62 hy Urip rod Adwridog redov- 
pévny in the ‘Yroeorc. 

The application of the proverb seems 


enoph, 
For the rest cf. Jacob’s edi- 


rather to be, ‘‘ those who have nothing 
to do always keep festival, but we 
had best snatch the opportunity of en- 
joying this at once, for we may not 
have leisure to do so by-and-by”. The 
“Qpa bpwe eye olkoy of y. 147 corrobo- 
rates this view; and the rest of that 
verse, and also v. 37, shew that neither 
of the dames belonged to the class 
aepyoi. 

Briggs’ explanation of the passage 
seems very improbable ‘‘ Prioremhujus 
versus partem Praxinoe tribuo. Rogat 
nimirum illa num tempus ire jam fuerit. 
Cui respondet Gorgo, Divitibus, et 
propterea otiosis, semper tempus esse 
ferias celebrandi. ” 

27. Praxinoe takes the hint, and the 
hurried toilette which ensues is sketch- 
ed with much spirit and animation. 
The observance of the proprieties of 
character in this passage was observed 
by the Schol. who remarks, Ipaé- 
tvoa gnot rpdg ryv dovrAny ty HOE, 
with which Valcken. compares ‘‘ mo- 
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6. ravra = xdyrn. The iota subscript. is omitted in obedience to Buttm. Gr. 
Gr. § 116. obs. 8, ‘* The iota subscript. should properly not be placed under y, 
according to § 115. obs. 3, in those forms of which there is no real nomin. as 
the radical word; therefore it should be xi, 8xn, xdvrn, ddXaxi, but 9Z, r¥, 
ravry, addAy. The former, however, are frequently written like the latter for 
the sake of uniformity.” 

7. Toavoid écacrorépw, which is found no where else, Valcken. proposed ixae- 
repw, which appears in one MS. Instead of ty’ Scaliger suggested ped, which 
Blomf. in Gloss. on Prom. Vinct. v. 687, also would read. Valeken. Gppey. Her- 
mann emends pet ag’ éxacripw oixeic. Briggs éxacripw, & iu’ dewrotceic, under- 
standing ® zp’ in sense of ‘‘ hei mihi.” Wordsw. for éy’, dy’ in sense of “ pra- 
terea,” the extreme improbability of which conjecture, upon every gro it 


would be waste of time to discuss. 


6. Gorgo particularizes those ob- 
jects in the throng which had chiefly 
attracted her attention, ‘‘ the cloaked 
cavaliers,” but before them the ‘‘ mi- 
litary boots,” which may probably 
(cf. v. 52) have produced a more 
striking, though less pleasing im- 
pression than their wearers. Comp. 
Juv. Sat. mr. 248, and ibid. xv1. 24. 

‘¢_____ offendere tot caligas, tot 
Millia clavorum.” 

7. Gorgo complains of the wearisome 
length of the road that separated her 
fricnd’s residence from her own. Thus 
Hor. ironically, ‘‘ Intervalla vides hu- 
mane commoda.” Ep. 11. 2, 70. cf. also 
‘sForo nimium distare Carinas Jam 
grandis natu queritur.” Jbid. Ep. 1. 
7, 48. 

ib. The singular form éxacrorépw 
for ixacréipw is attributed by those who 
maintain the genuineness of the text 
to the great license which was ad- 
mitted in the formation of the Degrees 
of Comparison. Cf. Valcken. Adon. p. 
235, and also to an imitation on our 
author’s part of the manner of Sophron, 


who is said ix rpoatpicewe codoeriZey 
in his Mimes. 

Ib. tp’ drroucic. “i.e. tue cdxoeetic, 
quod aptis exemplis defendit Bern- 
hardy Syntax, p. 113. Aristoph. Avv. 
86. XW Koro p’ olyerar bwd rod 
déovg.” Wuest. 4 KépivOocg 8& spot 
wadat paxpdy drxeir’. Soph. Cd. 
Tyr. 968, appears to supplya converse 
of this construction, which is illus- 
trated by Jelf. Gr. Gr. § 568, Obs. 1. 
A difference may perhaps be traced be- 
tween the meaning of the passage with 
the Gen. and with the Accus. In the for- 
mer case the notion of distance only 
is expressed, while in the latter, as 
éué is the object of the verb, the se- 
tence may imply ‘‘ You distress me by 
dwelling at too great a distance.” 

8-11. Ad lit. ‘‘’T'was for this ree- 
son that dotard of mine came to the 
ends of the earth, and bought a des, 
not a dwelling, that we may not be 
neighbours to one another—just for 
the sake of quarrelling —an envious 
plague — always the same.” Taéra 
used for dta ravra, ‘‘ for this reason,” 
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10. Instead of épotoc Valcken. emended épeiwe, an old Doric form of ézov, men- 
tioned by ae llonius Alex., to which he was led by the occurrence of éyeio in 


the early ed 


This reading Kiessl. adopts, observing, ‘‘ verba sic sunt jun- 


nda, zor’ épty épeiwc, eaxdy dei POuvepdy.” Reiske’s emendation, zor’ zpay, 
m sense of ‘ad humum, i. e. peri, morere,” has received the general censure it 


deserves. 


‘¢ with this object,” as in Id. xrv. 3. 

Compare Soph. Qid. Tyr. 976, 977. 

kaipsyy padtora rovr’ agicéuny Swe 

cov wrpdc ddpovge éXOdvrog, ed wpak- 
aul Te. 

In which passage, as here, the Dem. 
Pron. points to a motive mentioned be- 
fore by another, and which the speaker 
expresses by a clause following Swe. 
Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. §470, 7. Spohnius er- 
roneously prefers to construct rai@’ as 
if in apposition with Asd» in next 
verse. 

Ib. icxara yaic. The supposed el- 
lipse of pépn, or the like, in such ex- 
pressions, is justly repudiated by Her- 
mann (quoted by J. S. on Bos in v. 
Mépoc): “Immo genusneutrum inGreca 
lingua ut in aliis linguis omnibus, rei 
indicandz inservit, quam aut nolumus, 
aut non possumus, clarius describere.” 
It is questioned. whether the words 
mean here ‘‘a remote and unfrequent- 
ed part of the town,” as Toup trans- 
lates, and which H. Steph. thus ex- 
plains: ‘‘ respondet hyperbole nostrz 
proverbiali in eadem re: Il est venu 
demeurer au bout du monde: or ‘‘the 
uttermost parts of the earth,” as 
Warton renders them, and so de- 
scribe the position of Egypt as it 
might be regarded by a Syracusan. 
The latter view is adopted by Valcken. 
in his annotations upon this Idy]. p. 240. 
But it is extraordinary that it should 
have escaped this eminent critic that 


the clause between ravé’ and $7we must 
supply a reason for its being impossi- 
ble that our ladies of Syracuse could 
be neighbours. Now if icy. y. mean 
Egypt, the clause not only does not 
supply such areason, but furnishes one 
for the reverse, for had Praxinoe re- 
mained in Sicily she would have been 
still farther from her friend. This ap- 
pears to be aserious objection to Vale- 
ken.’s view of the import of the words, 
It is readily admitted that ray in’ Zo- 
Xara Tov aorésog oixidy, Thucyd. vi. 
95, does not supply an exact parallel 
to the former interpretation; but an 
exaggerated style of expression is only 
natural on the present occasion. In 
the oracle delivered to the Athenians, 
ap. Herodot. vu. 140, 
@ pérdeor, Ti KdOnoOe; Aiwwy gedy’ 

écyara yaing, 
owpara wai mébduwg rpoxoediog axpa 

Kapnva. 

éox. y. obviously means ‘‘ the far- 
thest borders of the land,” and whe- 
ther this or ‘‘ the ends of the earth” be 
taken as the literal signification here, 
Praxinoe did but justice to her feelings 
of pique towards her husband in giving 
such a description of a residence not 
sufficiently central to meet her wishes. 

Toup compares "Qore tré rév xa- 
Oy ini rabrny riyv icyariay rpa- 
wépevoc, Lucian, in Timon. 

The reasons which Wuest. assigns 
for preferring what appears to be the 
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11. Instead of the vulgate reading, rotatra Atwva = Awyn, which is the name 
of a woman, and had been emended by Reiske intothat of a man, by the retrac- 
tion of the accent Aiwva, Valcken., on the suggestion of Toup, introduced 
Agivwya rovavra, which, or rather its equivalent, Aiywya rotavra, appears in 


several MSS. 


Dahl fell into the error, and H. Voss followed, of reading 


iia Atwva, rovad- 


ra, which eae the metre, as the final syllable of the ais name is long. 


In Id. xvuu. 32, t 


e first syllable of rocatra is shortened as in the text, obre rig 


iv raddpy rwaviocderat ipya roavra: so too in Id. xz. 18. 


correct sense of the words, are not 
calculated to convince the reader. 

9. IXedv, obk otxnocy. Valcken. com- 
pares Martial, x1. Epigr. xvii. 


‘s Donasti, Lupe, rus sub urbe nobis ; 
In quo nec cucumis jacere rectus, 
Nec serpens latitare torta possit.” 


justly observing, that the hyperbole is 
more correct in our author, as Praxi- 
noe is speaking, under the influence of 
anger, so that it appears ebAdywe yev- 
yvao8ar mpd¢g Tov mpayparog. Lon- 
ginus, § xxxvim. 4. 

The same critic, it would appear, 
with too close a diligence, takes no- 
tice of the careless flippancy with 
which Praxinoe describes her husband 
as dyvip rptocaidexanayue, in v. 17, 
though the common residence ofhim and 
his householdis here termed an iAeédc. 

Ib. brwo — wpev. Though the verb 
preceding Jwe be in a past tense, yet 
the following verb is in the conjunct., 
inasmuch as it denotes an action which 
still continues. Cf. Matth. § 518, 1. 

Ib. yeiroveg. It may be observed, 
that in Id. u. 70, Simzetha’s companion, 
upon a similar occasion, was dyxiOupoc 
vatoicda. 

10. With ror’ éptyin sense of ‘‘rixe 


gratia,” compare mpdc¢ ydper, xpoe 
bBo, rpdc opyny, &c. 

Ib. ¢0ovepdy xaxéy, compare épdy 
caxéy, Id. xiv. 36; and y, 50 in 
illustration of the three pauses in 
the verse, which mark the dashes 
of the poet’s pencil by which cha- 
racter is etched in both passages. 
Wuest. directs us to join ait» Sporog 
wor’ épcv, and translates ‘‘ semper sibi 
constans in contendendo et adver- 
sando,” which also seems to furnish 
an unobjectionable sense. 

11-15. Our author here, with an 
easy and admirable tact, introduces a 
new character of the domestic scene, 
Zopyrion, Praxinoe’s little boy, whom 
the bustle of the visit has not allowed 
us to notice before, is now seen gazing 
anxiously at his mother, surprised at the 
reproaches she lavishes upon his absent 
father. Gorgo, with a due regard for 
the principle of Juv. Sat. xrv. 44. 

‘* Nil dictu foedum, visuque hac limina 
tangat, 

Intra que puer est.” 
is shocked at the circumstance, and im- 
mediately checks her friend, M7) Xéye—. 
In v. 13, the ready mendacity of the 
mother hurries to comfort her child 
by denying that his father is the sub- 
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TIPAZINOH. 
Oapoe, Zwrupiwv, yAuKepov Tékos’ ov A€yw amduy. 
ropra. 


aicOavera To Bpépos, vat rav wormay’ Kados amdus. 
JIPAZINOH. 
amus pay THvos mpoay (A€yopes S€ mpdav Onv 15 


15-18. The reading of x»6e instead of je in v. 17 in the earliest edd., 
led to various alterations to meet the cai, which appeared out of place as the 
line stood. Kiessl., however, retains it as an ‘‘ dan Ippon lectionem,” and 


defends its following the participle dyopaodwy upon t 
blending of two constructions, cf. his note on Id. rv. 60. 


e grounds of there being a 
Reiske emended — 


(xpwav 0)v wavra Néywpec) virpov [Ba —, which Valcken. appro: with the 


further change of substituting dyopatév for the pres. part. T 
copula before 76 obviates the necessity of change. 


e omission of the 
t is to be regretted that 


Gaisf. fails to state how the MSS. lean with regard to it. 
Reiske’s version of his emendation in v. 15 contains a strange blunder, ‘‘ age 
priusquam [mpway ?] domo egrediamur, omnia que nos angunt et urunt, inter 


nos communicemus. 


D. Heins. who read Néyopery rpway Ony, accounts for the 


spondaic termination thus: ‘‘Theocritus cum Sophronis Mimos, decimo et 
quinto Idyllio, crebriuscule insertis quam solet personis, imitatur; dedita opera 


stmiles oration: immiscuit versiculos. 


ject of their conversation. The whole 
passage is wonderfully true to nature. 

With the double accus. after déye, 
compare 
Tavri Néyete od rdy orparnydy Trwxdc 

ov; Aristoph. Acharn, 593. 
Taaira Adoxeg rove avayxaioug gi- 

Aove. Eur. Androm. 671. 

12. T& pice’ wapedvroc. ‘* Sed pec- 
caturo obstet tibi filius infans.”—Juv. 
Sat. xtv. 49. 

I6. Tova. It may be necessary to 
observe, that the usage of the Greek 
language never attached any notion 
of disrespect to this simple mode of 
address. That it must have conveyed 
rather a contrary sentiment in many of 
the passages in whichit occurs, might 
be easily shewn. It is found again, v. 73, 
Id. rm. 132, Id. m1. 50, Id. xxrv. 72, 86. 
The sense in which the word was em- 
ployed has naturally engaged the at- 


tention of commentators in chap. 1. 
v. 4, and xrx. v. 26, of St. John. 

14. Nai ray wérmayv. *‘ Yes, by our 
lady,” i. e. by Proserpine, as the Schol. 
explains ; adjurations by Proserpine 
and Ceres were appropriated to the fe- 
male sex. Cf. Phrynichus Eclog. p. 82, 
Edit. Paris, as quoted by Wart. in 
loc. Thus in Moschus, Id. rv. 75: 
"Iorw yap Kovpy re wai eviavog Anun- 

rnp. 

The wild and picturesque legend of 
Enna may have made such appeals 
peculiarly familiar to the lip of beauty 
in Sicily. 

Ib. Kahog ampic. ‘* Good papa.” 
This is addressed by Gorgo to the 
child. 

15. ‘O argc ody gnar txeivog, we 
Adyw simeiv, rptonadexdrnyxve brap- 
Xwy dyno, mpwny ty ry wavnyipe 
virpov V&dwy ayopacat, dag Hpiy avi 
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TAVTA) viTpov Kai PuKos amo oKavas ayopacdwr, 


nv0e hépwov adas dupuv, avnp rproxadexarraxvs. 


viTPOU NVYEYKEY, Wo TOU TwArODYTOG dAag 
avri virpou dedwedrog. Scholl. 

Wuest. conceives the rivo¢c to be 
used here to deceive the child, render- 
ing ‘‘ papa quidem ille, de quo agimus, 
neque vero noster.” But these lines 
appear rather to have been said apart 
from him, for the dppty of v. 17 would 
otherwise betray the ruse. The rijvoc 
may rather imply, ‘‘ that papa” whom 
you have just called caXéd¢. 

The sense which F. Jacobs, as quoted 
by Wuest., appears to give to mpway 
here, ‘‘ Hc quoque verba (i. e. Aéy. 
6€. mp.) pueri decipiendi caus’ addun- 
tur, matre de re nuper facta ita lo- 
quenti, ut eam jam diu ante factam di- 
cat,” requires the support of analogy. 
A comparison of the passages in which 
it occurs, Id. rv. 60, Id. v. 4, Id. vim. 23, 
Id. xrv. 5, shews that it must mean 
‘* quite recently,” ‘* the other day,” &c. 

In illustration of the meaning of Aéy. 
é2 rp., Briggs quotes Terent. Adelph. 
Act 1. sc. 2. ‘‘ Nam illa que antehac 
facta sunt omitto: modo quid designa- 
vit?” And so would have them under- 
stood in sense of ‘‘ all we mention is of 
recent occurrence,” which furnishes an 
unobjectionable meaning of rpway, and 
its construction remains the same asin 
the former interpretation. 

Toup explains ‘‘ Idem zavra et eara 
wavra. Vox autem wpwny nunc stric- 
tiori, nunc laxiori sensu usurpatur (vid. 
cl, Gataker. ad M. Antonin. x. 7, ex 
Ind.) Hinc festive Praxinoa, \éyopec 
6& mpviav wavra. We use the word 
arpwnv upon all occasions. Quod ver- 
nile et muliebris ddoAgeyidc est.” 

Similar was the view of M. de Longe- 


pierre, quoted by Valcken., whorenders 
‘‘L’autre jour, car chez moy I’autre 
jour tout se nomme.” This interpreta- 
tion appears to offer an easier con- 
struction, whether we render the pas- 
sage with Toup, or perhaps more 
accurately, ‘‘we say mpway of all 
things,” thus exhibiting Xéy. with dou- 
ble accus. as in v. 1]. There is some- 
thing harsh in making the bare adv. im- 
ply ‘‘ which happened recently,” which, 
however, is obviated considerably by 
reading rdfor 62, and this reading, 
which has much authority in the MSS. 
Briggs appears to have preferred. 

16. The force of the pres. part. must 
be preserved in dyopdodwy ‘‘ when buy- 
ing, i. e. when meaning to buy potass 
and rouge from the shop.” 

Ruhnken, as quoted by Valcken. 
in loc, was of opinion that the hus- 
band bought salt instead of cosmetics, 
‘*tacite monens uxorem, necessaria ad 
victum emenda esse, non nugas mulie- 
bres.” Kiess]. thinks that he pur- 
chased ‘‘revera nitrum et fucum, at 
generis vilissimi, que salis, non nitri 
et fuci nomine digna essent.” 

The Schol. conceives that the vender 
of the wares imposed upon him by 
supplying dag dyri virpov, which 
is probably the truth. It would appear 
from the language, dy7p rptoxadexd- 
mwaxvue, and from Gorgo’s ywyde rabra 
y’ éxet, v. 18, that it was an instance of 
stupidity, or of what the lady was 
pleased to consider as such, that had 
just been mentioned, and not of any 
ill-nature, as Wuest. imagines. 

17.to 21. The passage may be ren- 
dered, ‘‘My Dioclides too, the destruc- 
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18. ravrd y.’ others raira y’, which Meineke retains, proposing raivr’ dp’. 
Toup and Valcken. censure Bentley for observing, in the dissertation upon 
Phalaris, p. 444, that the sense of ‘Ezradpaypwe xvvddag is the same as 
that of ‘Evra dpdypay xvvadac. Thus Toup, ‘sed aliud est ‘Exradpaypwe, 
aliud ‘Errd dpaypwy. Quod Bentleium nostrum ad Phalarin fugisse miror, Iéyre 
wéxouc érrd Opaxpwry AaBeiv, est quinque vellera septem drachmis emere. QWévre 
wéxouc irradpaxpwe AaBeiy, est quinque vellera, singula septenis drachmis, emere ;” 
or sec. Valcken. the adjective might convey that each fleece was worth seven 
drachms. In either sense it was considered out of place here, and hence Toup 
read, with H. Stephanus, ‘Errd dpayywy, which Valcken. would emend into 
dpaxpay, but prefers his own innovation of ‘Exradpaypw, gen. of érrddpaypor, 
in sense of a coin of the value of seven drachms, the existence of which, however, 
he is unable to establish. The Schol. states that seven drachms was the pur- 
chase-money, and all the MSS., as far as can be seen, present the adjective. It 
remains to be decided whether the apparent inaccuracy may be explained by 
supposing the distributive power of the adjective to be lost by its immediate 
connexion with the aggregate expressions cvyadac, dworidpara, or the authority 
of all the MSS. waived in order to avoid it. 

20. puzrov. Passow, as quoted by Kiessl. in loc., would prefer the vulgate 
puroc, in the nom. So Matth. § 437, obs. 3.° ‘‘ In the phrases dravra ducxepera 
‘nothing but disagreeableness,’ Soph. Phil, 902, day pumoc, Theocr. 15, 20. 
adray, dmavra appear to be the subject, andthe substantive which issubjoined to 
be the predicate.” In accordance with which view, Bayer renders it ‘‘ omnia 
sunt sordes.” But the acc. is the preferable reading, and is sufficiently supported 
by the MSS. 


tion of money, has the very same fault. 
He bought yesterday seven drachms’ 


lances the rpway of v. 15. épyow ix’ 
tpyw is explained by the Schol. did rd 


worth of dogs’ hair—the pluckings of 
some old wallets (or ‘of crippled grand- 
dam ewes’)— five fleeces indeed! no- 
thing else than so much filth—trouble 
on trouble to clean them !” 

18. p8dpoc dpyupiw. Compare ‘‘ per- 
nicies provinciz,” Cicer. Verr. 1. 1; 
‘* vini pernicies,” Catull. xxvu. 5; 
‘*Pernicies et tempestas barathrum- 
que macelli,” Hor. Epist. 1. 15, 31. 

20. pbroy and épyoy are acc. in ap- 
position to méxwe, as xuvadag and 
adrorikwara. The ?y@é¢ in vy. 20 ba- 


“Oat. 


Cig auvré mrAdvecOat. 

21. Ceasing from her complaints 
against her husband, Gorgo begs her 
friend to make her toilette, and to 
accompany her to the palace of the 
king, the wealthy Ptolemy,— @ac6- 
pevar roy’ Adwxy. Compare the invi- 
tation of the nurse to Simetha in 
Id. u. 70, et sqq. ray wopmay Odcac- 
There too, as here, two arti- 
cles of dress are mentioned, Givccoto 
kadoy xtraéva, v. 73, and ray gvorida 
tray KXeapiorac, v. 74. The latter 
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It appears preferable to leave this reflection with 


Gorgo, as Spohn. and Wuest. have done; so the Aldine. 


corresponds to the dprréyovoy, the for- 
mer, perhaps less strictly, to the wepo- 
varpic. 

22. The ellipse of rd Baci\era or rijy 
atd\ny after é¢ is readily supplied. 
Compare éo 62 caXttyrwy . . ixoipav. 
Id. xvi. 106. A similar instance occurs 
in v. 24, after iv. 

23. The rdy before” Adway has pro- 
bably a demonstrative, or rather a 
distinctive force here. Cf. its use in 
v. 102 and 127. Xpijpa caddy re Pas- 
sow translates ‘‘such a pretty crea- 
ture,” limiting its application to the 
image of Adonis. Itis generally un- 
derstood of the whole spectacle. The 
same mode of expression occurs in v. 
83. Cf. Annot. in v. 145, and in Id. 
Xvi. 4. 

25. The verse may be rendered 
‘sof all you saw and all you said, 
do you that have seen tell one who 
has not seen.” It appears probable 
that dv eldac yoy slag was a cus- 
tomary form of expression used by 
a person who desired another to give 
them an account of a transaction. 
Thus we often say, ‘‘tell me all you 
saw and heard,” and that idwy rq 
py idéyrs was such another (whence 
perhaps the mascul. form is retained 
in the rq 2) id. in the text), and that 
Praxinoe used them hastily, without a 
definite consideration as to whether 


Gorgo had or had not been a spectator 
before of such solemnities, but full of 
the impression that she was conversant 
with them from her coming to bring 
her to this spectacle. Probably Prax- 
inoe would have supplied in another 
verse a verb which would govern the 
pépog rodrwy & which the w» more 
shortly expresses, had not the impa- 
tience of Gorgo cut her short with 
"Epxny wpak’étn. Such, in the main, 
appears to have been the view of the 
Schol., who explains 2% wy elzreg, cai e& 
wv edow, tx rodrwy Oinynoao ay re 
pt?) Oeacapévy; nor-does that of Harl. or 
of Koehler differ much, except that they 
considered it necessary to imagine that 
Gorgo had both seen such a spectacle 
before, and had told some of the par- 
ticulars to Praxinoe. Now neither sup- 
position is necessary according to the 
view given above. And it is perhaps 
chiefly owing to this not being per- 
ceived that so many emendations of 
the line have been attempted. Cf. 
V. R. 

Fr. Jacobs supposes that the whole 
verse is a proverbial expression, ex- 
pressing a wish to proceed at once to 
the show; ‘‘ eundum est ut ipse rem 
videamus : de iis enim, que ipse vidisti 
oculis, aliis qui non viderunt, narres,” 
a conception of the passage which few 
are likely to adopt. 
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25. The emendations which have been offered for this verse appear to me infe- 
rior to the reading in the text, which is that of all the MSS. in sense and happy 
adaptation to the character of the piece, and some in construction also. Thus 
Toup, oy» tdeg by elratc dv w. x. r. X. where the &» = ody is quite out of place. 
Again Herm. ‘ wy idec wy elmag rev—De his que vidisti poteras tu aliquid nar- 
rare ei qui non vidit. Quum dicendum fuisset rovrwy elrdc cev, videtur vulgus 
hoc conformasse ad similitudinem talium we ior, we iudyny.” This reading was 
formed from that in Gregor. Cor. (p. 322.=149), which only differs from it by 
having cai where Herm. substituted key. From this, too, Koenius deduced his 
wy Weg, wy imac cai, which Kiessl. prefers, understanding the second wy as 
Herm, to be used for rovrwy ‘‘ nam in antiquosermone 6 et d¢ funguntur promis- 


cue vice demonstrativi pronominis et relativi.” 
p- 148. wy eidec, ry six’ iotdoica —. 
But the reading in the text bears its own recommendation, even to the 


Conviy. 
tion. 
ear. 


26. “Ep7ny wpa x’ sin. ‘* Tempus 
abire tibi est.” Hor. m. Epist. 2, 213, 
presents a similar construction. Cf. 
also Virg. Georg. 1. 213, 305, and 
Gloss. on v. 74. 

Ib. atpyoic aity iéopra. All commen- 
tators whom [have seen, except Briggs, 
follow Reiske in supposing this adage 
to be equivalent to ‘the idle always 
have leisure for gossip, but we must 
hurry to the spectacle.” But the Schol. 
appears to have understood it differ- 
ently, catpé¢ tort wopevOjvat nag: 
roic dpyoic yap dei éopry tori’ Hroe ot 
apyoit xaOnpevor mwpdc tac toprdc 
aei wopevéyra. This appears to be 
much the better interpretation, for 
there is a great harshness in suppos- 
ing éopr# to be used here figuratively 
to express something contrasted with 
itself; for it was to witness the keep- 
ing of an éoprn they were going. Cf. 
éopri O& hy vrip rov Adwridog redov- 
pévn in the ‘Yro@eorc. 

The application of the proverb seems 


Again, Promenaris ad Xenoph. 
For the rest cf. Jacob’s edi- 


rather to be, ‘‘ those who have nothing 
to do always keep festival, but we 
had best snatch the opportunity of en- 
joying this at once, for we may not 
have leisure to do so by-and-by”. The 
“Opa dpwe xj olxoy of vy. 147 corrobo- 
rates this view; and the rest of that 
verse, and also v. 37, shew that neither 
of the dames belonged to the class 
aepyoi. 

Briggs’ explanation of the passage 
seems very improbable ‘“‘ Priorem hujus 
versus partem Praxinoz tribuo. Rogat 
nimirum illa num tempus ire jam fuerit. 
Cui respondet Gorgo, Divitibus, et 
propterea otiosis, semper tempus esse 
ferias celebrandi.” 

27. Praxinoe takes the hint, and the 
hurried toilette which ensues is sketch- 
ed with much spirit and animation. 
The observance of the proprieties of 
character in this passage was observed 
by the Schol. who remarks, IIpaé- 
tvoa gnol mpdoc ryv SotAny iv HOE, 
with which Valcken. compares ‘ mo- 
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rataque recte Fabula.” Hor. Art. Poet. 
v. 319, and observes on v. 29, ‘‘ In his 
demum incipit rd prpnrixdy romnparioy 
nOxwrepoy yiyvecOat, cai paddoy, we 
évoc timeiy, nara Tov TwHpova Lw- 
gooviZeyv.” The petulant directions 
Praxinoe gives her servant, and the 
epithets she allows her impatience to 
lavish upon her—aivdOpumrre, v. 27; 
GwAnore, v. 30; Svorave, v. 31; and 
the whole tenor of the passage is so 
true to nature as to deserve the enco- 
miums ofthe eminent criticjust quoted : 
‘sNostro vero carmine, hoc preser- 
tim in loco quam morata est oratio! 
singula mores atque ingenium expri- 
munt mulierum: vive sunt voces.” 
Horatius l. c. 


«*s Respicere exemplar vite morumque 
jubebo, 
Doctum imitatorem, et vivas hinc 
ducere voces.” 


Doctus nature fuit imitator in suis 
mimis Sophron ; utriusque Theocritus.” 

Evvoa alpe rb vapa. A fragment of 
a passage of Sophron which appears to 
have been something of the same cha- 
racter as this, is found Athen. lib. rx. 
p--409. Lwopwy ty yuvatceio. ‘*Ta- 
Aarva Katxda, ward yepic dovoa aro- 
dog 76x’ apiv ray rpamecay.” 

Most of the various modes of inter- 
preting this passage have been given 
in the Gloss. on the word vaya, as upon 
its sense here they chieflyturn. To meit 
appears that there is only room for 
doubting between the significations 
offered by Koen, and Ahlward, and 
that the latter is to be preferred. 


Xetpdpaxrpoy dé (Athen. lib. 1x. p. 
410) wadeirat @ rd¢ yxeipac amepar- 
rovTo whorivy Srep tv Toig mwpoKet- 
pévorc Prdlevoc 6 KvOnprog wvdpacev 
Exrpyspa. As napkins were made of 
simple materials, (wdéAtvoy is a coarse 
cloth made of raw flax), vaya may here 
denote one. Cf. Gloss. and Kiessl. there 
quoted. The passage may be rendered, 
‘‘ Pick up the napkim and lay it down 
again close here, mincing hussey!” - 
The latter direction was possibly 
superfluous, but not the less natural 
from the lips of a woman in the flurry 
of dressing upon short notice for a 
public scene. Kiessl.’s separation of 
mad from Oég is out of the ques- 
tion. 

28. ai yadéat paraxig xpyodorre 


_ waQeidey. By some these words are un- 


derstood literally ofsome cats who were 
lying on the vada, or for whom, if 
Reiske, who understood vada in sense 
of ‘* water,” is to be heard, her mis- 
tress desires Eunoe to prepare a bed, 
by which supposition he explains the 
preceding Oi¢ wadty, as implying a 
change of orders to the servant. By 
others they are supposed to be used by 
Praxinoe in taunting allusion to her 
servant, whom she thus indirectly ac- 
cuses of sloth. Thus a Schol. xapor- 
pwd rovro gyoi: rai ydp at yadai 
pudardc xpylouer xabeddecy wai dya- 
mavecGa, . . Ktvov 6) eaiod, ® Ebyéa, 
kai py aci padaric Gide cabHoOa, 
and so in the margin of the Cod. Med. 
gnoi 62 Srt, borep civiy ai yadai pada- 
kai, obTw Kai od el padacy. Valcken. 
supposes that the greediness of this 
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animal also forms an ingredient of the 
sidelong reproach. Toup compares our 
English adage, ‘* the cat likes fish, but 
is afraid to wet her feet.” 

29. xcvev dn. Compare Terent. Eun. 
v. 3. 3, ‘move vero ocyus Te.” 

Ib. gipe Oaccoy %dwp. Compare 
‘« _.Nemon oleum feret ocius ? ecquis 

Audit ? cum magno blateras cla- 

more.” Hor. u. Sat. vir. 35. 

Those who understand yada as wa- 
ter, explain jdaroc mpédrepoy dei ** aqua 
opus est antequam aliud quid agam.” 
According to the other interpretation 
the verse may be rendered ‘Prithee 
bestir thyself; bring the water quicker; 
surely one wants water before the 
towel.” 

30. G0 He vapa piper. ‘How awk- 
wardly she brings the napkin !”” This is 
said to Praxinoe ; dd¢ dpuwe to the ser- 
vant. Reiske put a full stop after 
adxAyore, supposing that Eunoe had 
ceased pouring in the water on hearing 
py) wovdd; and that “Eyye: tdwp de- 
sired her to pour in again. But this is 
a harsh punctuation in any case, and 
out of the question with our sense of 
vapa. 

31. The water splashing from the 
xpéxooc, which was perhaps not very 
dexterously managed by the dis- 


concerted attendant, wets part of 
Praxinoe’s dress, hence dtcrave, ri— 
Kk. T,X. 

32. owota GOeotc tdoxet. ** Ex animi 
nondum sententia lota Praxinoe, for- 
tasse pia, significatum voluit, in deo- 
rum voluntate cui suberant omnia, hac 
etiam in re acquiescere se; vévippat, we 
Geoic Pidoy Hy, ut in re seria Xenophon 
scripsit, rpagev, 3, ready ry Beg didoy 
y, in‘ EAA ny. Vu. p.370, 35.” Valcken. 
Kiessl. thinks she rather means ‘ se 
largiter et satis lotam esse, ut sic pur- 
gata ipsis diis pura amantibus probe- 
tur.” The Schol. explains ’Ayri rot 
tire ead&e, eire Kkax®c, which appears 
to be the true interpretation of the 
phrase, which was probably a familiar 
expression of the day. 

33. The ablution over, the full- 
skirted éumepdvapa is now required ; 
but, as it is secured with the other ho- 
liday finery, ‘‘ where is the key of the 
great chest? Fetch it hither.” 

Between this and the next verse the 
chest is opened, and the gown, adorned 
with brooches which served to secure 
it over both shoulders, and with clasps 
which close it down the left side, Cf. 
Gloss. on v. 2], is produced and put 
on. Hence the compliment in the fol- 
lowing line. 
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36. ‘‘ Apud omnes extat pyvdy nisi quod Editio Wintertoni attulerit prac e 
Stephani margine, qui petiit e textu Scholii vel e codicibus.” Wart. This read- 
ing was adopted by Boyle and translated, ‘‘ It cost me more than a mina or two.” 
whéiov pvac 7 dvd (pray). Upon which Bentley, in the Dissertation on Phalaris, 


p. 443, observes: ‘‘ Now a mina was a pound weight of silver, and co 


uently 


equivalent to three pounds ne. and I'll crave leave to ask Mr. B. what 
r 


sense there is in his version? ‘ 


35. mpére. Cf. ‘* Quem tenues de- 
cuere togx.” Hor. 1. Epist. x1v. 32. 

Ib. wécow xaréBa rot ag’ tore? One 
of the Schol. explains, mécou dpyv- 
piov tEwynOn azo rov torov? Another, 
Hyovy dia méonc tbddou oot Kéxomra 
ard Tou torov’ 7) dtd wéooov oor ard 
row torov KxaOnpibn cai éiEupavOn? 
The latter explanation seems to be 
generally preferred, with the under- 
standing that Praxinoe wove it herself, 
and that the price mentioned was paid 
for the weaving materials, and so roi¢ 
&’ Epyorg in v. 37, is conceived to allude 
to the labour she had in weaving the 
piece. But the former interpretation 
is, perhaps, the simpler, and the rotc¢ 
&’ Epyotg may rather point at the trou- 
ble of making up the dress, arranging 
its ornamental furniture, &c. The 
words might also be understood of 
embroidery worked with a needle sub- 
sequent to the wearing, to which 
Wagner’s view of ‘‘picturatas auri sub- 
temine vestes,” Virg. Ain. m1. 483, 
would supply an analogy. The 76\\a 
piv Epya of Id. xxxvu. 10, does not 
throw any additional light upon this 


passage. ‘The expression carifa is 


ay what does your gown stand you in?’ 


peculiarly correct, as it was the iord¢ 
6pQ0¢, or vertical loom, that was ge- 
nerally used by the ancients. Cf. 
Gloss. in v. 

36. wi\iov —H dvo. Cf. Gloss, 

Ib. rav wWuydyv woréOnca. Thy 
Wuxnv rotc Epyowe WpocOeivar est ani- 
mam suam in opere ponere; sive ita 
se cruciare et fatigare ut vitam suam 
periclitetur.” Toup. Compare Ai’ 
avray duvdpay cai tay Wuydy im- 
BadAay. Id. xxvut. 60., and ’Eyw piv, 
Eon, @ Kipe, dv rij¢ puxiic wprai- 
pny wore pnrore Aarpsvoat ravryy, - 
Xenoph. Cyrop. ui. p. 41, 19, and 
this distich of Tyrtzus preserved in 
Lycurgus, Orat. c. Leocratem, p. 162, 
44, 


Oupp yiic wepi riode paxwpeOa, cai 
mrepi Taldwy 
Ovnccwper, Puxyiwy pnxére peddpervor 


Kiessl. censures Toup for quoting 
as analogous Virg. Georg. Iv. 288, 
‘*animasque in volnere ponunt.” If 
the latter critic had adopted the other 
reading, ‘‘ in volnera,” he would have 
avoided the stricture which, with that 
he exhibited, is probably just. 
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Answer. ‘It’s a very dear gown, it costs me above three or six pounds.’ What ? 
is there no medium between three and six pounds?” &c. And so concludes: 
‘s the true reading is Mydy, the gen. Doric for pyvdy; and the construction is 
mwriov 7 Sud pray dpyvpiw caBapwe. ‘It cost me above six fair pounds.” 
Bentley’s objection to the reading, which, however, has nothing to recommend 
it, is more specious than convincing, for there is no analogy between the case of 
three and six pounds, and that of a mina or two, as the former are not ordinary 
aggregate sums, as the latter were, nor do they suggest each other with the 
same readiness that the idea of one prompts that of two. But the flippancy of 
saying one or two minz seems to mar the intention of the passage, which 
touches a foible of the female character in magnifying the importance and the 
expense of dress, and no doubt would have dvo uttered rather in the tone of a 
climax, than as the mere casualty of a common-place phrase. For the construc- 
tion cf. Gloss. 

38. Nai: caddy elzac. Valcken., conceiving that these words did not supply a 
sufficiently pointed meaning, proposed, in his Epistle to Rover, p. 27, to read 
éuac for elzac, translating ‘‘imo vero, est prorsus clegans,” and afterwards, 
rejecting this, suggested cia, to be addressed to Eunoa, ‘‘ eja, quid stas,” and 
finally adopted the conjecture of Eldikius, rg zrox’ éXeureg Twopriyovoy; Briggs 
conceives the first emendation to be ‘‘ unice verum.” Even the cautious Gais- 
ford admits the last. Meineke, with better judgment than either, retains the 
vulgate, observing that perhaps the verse should be written, as in Vat. 4, 
"AANG card yywpay aréiBa rot rovro, to which Praxinoe replies, «aX’ elzec. 
This reading Wordsworth has introduced into his text, explaining ‘‘ aN’ elec” 
(for he substitutes elec for elrac) ‘* ‘bene ais,’ ut Euripideum cad iXeEag, de 
quo Monkeius Alcest. 1109.” 


38. vai: caddy slag. ‘* Yes, you have 
spoken truly, your eulogy is deserved.” 
Tovro ddnOic elzac, Aéyee 9 Mpakivoa, 
ére card yvopay pot tEvgavOn. Schol. 
This use of caddy for rade is not un- 
usual in Theocritus. Cf. Id. 1.34 and 
149. Kiessl. objects to this interpreta- 
tion, it would appear, on the ground of 
its being a repetition of the sense of vai. 
‘At illi explicationi adversatur vai. 
Multo simplicior mihi videtur hec loci 
explicatio: vai eadov tori, we elrac 
*‘ sane, bella est vestis, recte dix sti.” 


elzrac sic dici posse non dubito: vid. in- 
terpretes ad Theophr. Charact. vu.” 
Let us be allowed to doubt that it is 
so said here. 

39. Having put on her clasp-adorned 
gown, and acknowledged her friend’s 
compliment upon its beauty, Praxinoe 
now requires the exterior robe or man- 
tle, dumixyovoy, and the @odjia, ef. 
Gloss. The word has been generally 
understood to denote a parasol, but the 
passages which have been quoted 
explain its meaning may be considered 
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41. Adxpv’, not Adxpve, as in the vulgate, for the penult of the verb is long, 


ef. Porson. on Eur. Med. v. 1218, except in very late poets. 


It may be won- 


dered that the passion for innovation has not offered here ddcpva as an emen- 
dation, for the v of the noun is short, and a nomin. case without a verb is ac- 
cording to the manner of our poet, cf. vv. 44, 51, but nil mutandum. 

42, Gregor. Corinth. de Dial. p. 150, read here zaitcéa, a supposed Doric 


form (to which Valcken. objects, Adon. p. 349) of waitda, which 


tter word 


is found here in some MSS., and would be an unobjectionable but less efficient 


reading. 


rather to imply that it was a broad 
leafed and tall-peaked hat or bonnet, 
in which case the aygidec in the next 
verse might refer to its arrangement, 
as Jungermann on Pollux, lib. vu. 171, 
intended it should, though Wuest., who 
translates QoNia as ‘‘petasus,” still 
limits the application of apgifec to the 
‘¢mantle.” On the other hand, the cir- 
cumstance that the ladies were each 
attended by aservant, cf. vv. 66, 67, 
may seem to fall in with the other in- 
terpretation. Each of these may have 
been employed to carry her mistress’s 
parasol. And again, it may be sup- 
posed that a piece of head-gear, such 
as the @oXia in sense of ‘‘bonnet” must 
have been, would probably have been 
mentioned as suffering in the throng 
which proved fatal to the Oepiorproy 
in v. 69, while a parasol, as it could be 
folded, might easily escape. 

40. Seeing his mother dressed for a 
walk, the little child begs to be taken 
with her. But this maternal anxiety, 
cf. v. 55, cannot permit; ‘‘I will not 
bring thee, child. Bug-a-boo! Horse 
bites!” 

41. Nor can tears, the logic of chil- 


dren, prevail. ‘* Weep thy will of tears. 
No need that thou shouldst be a crip- 
ple.” 

42, 43. Praxinoe, anxious to over- 
take lost time, desires Phrygia to take 
Zopyrion and play with him, to call 
the watch-dog in, to lock the hall- 
door, and so Eprwpev! The asynde- 
ton of v. 43 is true to the nature of 
what it describes. We almost hear the 
directions given by the lady as she 
hurries from the house, accompanied 
by her friend and both their atten- 
dants. 

In illustration of the use of the 
watch-dog, compare Theophr. Charact. 
X. (Iv.) who mentions as an instance of 
aypotxia, kai xoavrog ry Ovpay vxa- 
kovoat avrog, kai roy Kiva wWpooKane- 
odpevoc, kai tridaBopevog rod piyxoug 
eirreiv. ‘‘Ovrog puddrre Td ywploy cai 
Thy oixiay Kairode voor.” Eustath. on 
Tliad. xxu0. 66, observes mpwrac Oipac 
Aéyer rag abXrsloug, ag Mog hy Typsio- 
Gat urd xvvwy. Hence the warning 
‘* cave canem,” ebAaBow Ty Kbva, WAS 
sometimes written near the door. Of 
this a remarkable example occurs in 
‘the house of the tragic poet” at 
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44. «‘Scribendum wéc cal roca (sic),—xai rore vim interrogativam inten- 
dunt, &c.” J. W. Admitting the usage of cai wore in such a sense, réxa = wore, 
when? is so far preferable here, that its adoption should be desirable if it were 
not the vulgate. 

46. Wuest. states that he has put a comma after ipya instead of a eolon, 
and a colon after 6 rexwy, upon the suggestion of Passow. But this is the punc- 


Pompeii, where it is accompanied by 
the figure of a fierce dog wrought in 
mosaic on the pavement. Gell’s Pomp. 
2nd ser. i. pp. 142, 145. 

Ib. ray aideray awéeragov. This 
also may be illustrated from Theophr. 
Charact. xx. (xvu1) where it is 
noted as a trait of the dmoroc, cai 
THY yuvaica Thy éavrovlowrgy caraxei- 
peevog, eb xéxdetxe thy KiBwroy, cai é 
Ceonpayras Td KUALKOUXLOY, wai si 6 
proxrdg eig rv Odpay ry addreiay ip- 
BéBAnrat. 

44,45. The scene shifts, and we 
find ourselves in a leading thorough- 
fare of the rich and populous Alex- 
andria. "Q @eoi, doco¢ bxXoc! The ex- 
clamation is natural on the occasion, 
‘*Ye gods! How vast a multitude!” 
Cf. ‘‘ Dt, vostram fidem! Quid turbsz 
est apud forum.” Zer. Andr. iv. 4, 5. 

‘‘How and when are we to make 
our way through this annoyance ?” 
Praxinoe, perhaps in a spirit of affec- 
tation, calls the crowd ré caxov. War- 
ton compares the English expression, 
‘*¢ What a horrid crowd is here !” . 

Here, as in v. 65, d0c0¢ has its first 
syllable lengthened, but not so in v. 
59. In this, and in v. 65, there is 
more of a contemplative tone; inv. 59 
more of haste. The quantity given to 
écog in both places may appear per- 
haps to coincide with this difference. 


I. ** Ants beyond count or mea- 
sure!” For the omission of the par- 
ticle of comparison Briggs compares 
‘¢ Annuimus pariter vetuli notique co- 
lumbi.” Hor. 1. Epist. x. 5, and 
translates ‘‘ sunt ut formics.” But 
it is perhaps more correct to con- 
sider puppy. dvnp. kai dp. as a Nomin. 
of exclamation, that is, a Nomin. 
to which the state of the speaker’s 
mind does not feel it necessary to sup- 
ply a verb, like roi wroXeyiorai tmot 
of vy. 51, and to regard pippacec as a 
Metaphor, nota Simile. ‘‘‘Q¢ dé Néiwy 
émépovoery,” eixwy gore’ Sray O& “AEwy 
éxépovee,” peragopd. Aristotl. Rhet. 
mr. 4, 3. Cf. too Dr. Whately’s Rhet. 
p. 200. 

Eustath. on II. 1. p. 58, alludes to 
this passage, 7 mapotpia cai Muppnnidy 
(i. e. an ant’s nest) gnow dyaddy. 
ouvredet 06 re EvravOa cai Oedxptrog 
eimwv,—Mippnxec advaprOpor—émi wo- 
AuwAnGeiag Aaov. 

Compare the simile in Virg. An. rv. 
402, and Pliny, N. H. x1. c. 30: ‘‘in 
opere quilabor, que sedulitas? quz 
earum concursatio?” In Id. xvut. 
107, the former qualities of the in- 
sect are marked in the epithet dei 
poyedvrwr. 

46,47. There is an exquisite ease in 
the introduction of this compliment to 
Ptolemy, springing, as it would seem, 
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tuation in the editions of Wart., Briggs, Meineke, and Martin. Valcken. also 
understood the passage so, cf. Valeken. Adon. p. 354. Wuest. further observes, 
that the other mode of pointing would involve a slur upon the memory of Pto- 
lemy’s father, being equivalent to ‘‘ ex quo pater tuus mortuus est, itinera sunt 
tuta, h. e. patre tuo vivo vise erant infestz.” But the words of the poet are 
8 wiv d0avdrorce 6 rexwy, not 2 & awéOaver 6 rexwy, andit might be urged in 
defence of Kiessl.’s punctuation that the purport of the passage was: ‘‘ From the 
time that your father (surnamed 6 Zwrnp) has been enrolled among’ the immor- 
tals, the traveller has been saved from the robber, &c.,’’ which would thus be a 
direct compliment to the tutelary power of the father, and an indirect, but 
stronger one to the serviceable police of the son. InId. xv. 125, the deified 
Ptolemy and his consort are styled wavrecow éimtyPoviototy dpwyoi, in which 


Theocritus is supposed to allude to their title of Oeoi rhe whence Ptolem 


Philadelphus is described a8 cawrnpwy traroy yévog in 


106 


garded with general suspicion. 


allim. hymn, in De 


50. 2pecoi. As this word has not been found in any other passage, it is re- 
Yet either it, or épcoi, or épi ot, as if a letter 


was dropped, are found in all the MSS. Casaubon proposed dpecot, ‘‘ martial,” be- 
cause ‘‘ more hostium infesta armis redderent itinera;"” Wart. dpaioc ** exsecrati, 


without intention, from Praxinoe’s con- 
gratulating herself upon being secure 
from ‘‘the swell mob” of Alexandria ; 
and an equal happiness in the transition 
from it inv.51. ‘* Manya noble deed has 
been performed by thee, O Ptolemy, 
from the time that he that bare thee was 
numbered among the immortals.” The 
eulogy paid to Ptolemyin Id. xvn. 122, 
123, of his treading in the éri@epp .. 
iyyn of his parents, would point to a 
strict understanding of 22 w. The apo- 
theosis of Ptolemy Lagides, 6 Zwrnp, 
is mentioned in Id. xvm. 16, and ibid. 
123. 

47-50. ‘‘No evil-doer now-a-days 
maltreats the wayfarer, sidling up in 
the Egyptian fashion; as in the old 
times fellows made up of villainy 
used to play their tricks on honest 
folk. Birds of a feather—naughty 


playmates, verily !—all thorough va- 
gabonds !” 

Kiess]. observes, that ’Acyurriori is 
not to be combined with rapiprwy 
only, but to be applied to the whole 
proposition, but it is more accurate to 
understand it specially with the par- 
ticiple, and then to apply both to the 
whole proposition. Egypt, and par- 
ticularly Alexandria, was notorious 
for the knavery of its inhabitants, cf. 
Gloss. 

49. {& amarac. Valcken. connects 
these words with cexporapévor; Toup 
with izacodoy, conceiving that cexpor- 
apévoe might stand alone in sense of 
‘*knavish villains.” Cf. Gloss. 

Ib. Perhaps dydpec is used in an 
ironical sense, as ¢ynpin v.17. Angl. 
‘* gentlemen of the road.” 

50. cad maiyma is understood by 
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detestabiles ;” Musgrave, dypetot, **boorish;” Briggs, dypetoe *inutiles” = 
** nequam ;” Eldikius, waicdey dpiorot; Valcken. fect, ‘‘in paludosis Hgypti 
locis commorantes,” but preferred Toup’s conjecture, who, after observing that 
the opinions of his predecessors ‘‘non sunt unius assis,” writes ‘“ Legendum 
sine dubio: . . kana waiyma, wayrec aepyoi. Wdyrec depyol, a parcel of 
idle rascals.” Hesych. ’Agpydc, adpyd¢ 4% xaxovpyoc. Epimenides apud Paulum ad 
Titum,1.12.. . . wana Onpia, yacripec dpyol. ter ad alterum respexit.” 
J. H. Voss, éXeoi, ‘‘ kites,” in sense of “rapaces, rapinis intenti,’ tAedc 
being an eldog iépaxoc, sec. Hesych. ; others fpc80r, but this does not appear to be 
sufficiently reproachful ; Wordsworth, ’Ezecoi, in sense of ‘‘ all Epeus's,” i. e. as 
cunning as Epeus, &c. If in such a case a conjecture may be hazarded, per- 
haps épevoi, in sense of ‘‘ unripe figs, bad figs,” may have been the reading. 
It supplies a letter which some of the MSS. seem to have au th ’Eptyée, 0, 
is properly 7 aypid cunt 2 ne ra épivd, Athen. lib. m1. p. 76. om the same 
authority it appears that the name of the tree was used for the fruit, and 
applied figuratively, as this conjecture presumes, LogorA\je & ty ‘EXivng Tdapy 
TPOWKGE TY TOU Mvdpoy évopart roy kaproy ixddecer, sinwy' 
réixwy ipuvdc * * axpede wv 
iv Bowoy, dove tEepivdZere AGyy. 
Tlérwy 0° ipevdc eipneev dyri rou wiroy épivdy. Athen. ibid. Other instanees 


of such a metaphoric application might be supplied, as for instance in the pro- 
het Jeremiah, cap. xxiv. 8, and xxix. 17, bad figs are used to denote worth- 


essness of character. 


51. The vulgate reading was ri yevoize8a? which Herm. ad Viger, p. 730, 


some as Nomin. in apposition to opadoi 
as wayrec ipecoi; by others as Accus. 
cognat. on éza:cdoy. Valcken. and 
Kiessl. combine it with d\AdAorg Sp- 
adoi, in sense of ‘Inter se similes 
malis lusibus.” The last is the worst 
construction ; the second seems unob- 
jectionable if, retaining the punctuation 
in the text, we suppose the construction 
te be partially suspended, as is the case 
sometimes when we are reflecting while 
we speak : thus—“‘ birds of a feather ! 
Naughty tricks (they were)! Rascals 
every one !”_the zraiya being gram- 
matically referable to ézatcdov. Cf. 
Gloss. on xaiynoy, &c. 

51. Praxinoe’s reflections upon the 
‘madres frippons” of Alexandria are 
interrupted by an alarm of a different 
nature. The war-horses of the King 
approach her party. ‘‘ Sweetest Gor- 


go! what is to become of us?” Com- 
pare ri ysywyat? Aschyl. Sept. c. 
Theb. v. 297, ri ps&w; yévwpat; Asch. 
Eumen. 788, 789; drepBraZopévov rod 
kaxov, ot &vOpwmot, obx Exovrec 4, Te 
yévwyras. Thucydid. mu. c. 52; » ra- 
paxog ob« dXiyog tv rotg orparwraitc, 
ri dpa 6 TWérpog tyévero. Act. Apost. 
xu. 18. 

It is not clear whether the pre- 
sence of a party of the royal cavalry 
is here implied, or of the chargers 
only belonging to the military stud of 
the king. Td» dyovra in v. 54 seems 
to imply that one horse at least was 
led, not ridden, but v. 57, roi 0’ ZBay 
éc ywpay, rather colours the supposi- 
tion that it was a cavalcade proceed- 
ing perhaps to occupy a position near 
the royal pavilion. The Schol. ap- 
pears to think that they formed part of 
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followed by Sehaefer, altered into the conjunctive. The general rule is, that ia 
interrogations the conjunctive is put without d», but the optative with dy», a 
difference of signification being the origin of the idiom. ‘ With the conjunctive 
a person asks, wishing to be informed (or in the n rpaengtd vagueness of per- 
plexity ?) what he is to do (except in some cases, which are explained from what 
ollows, and occur hereafter); but with the optative, when he considers what 
may be done.” Matth. Gr. Gr. § 516,3, Obs. 1. Cf. also Viger, chap. v. § a 


v. (1x). 
55. ’Qva0nyv. Hemsterh. wrote an p over the @ in this word, asif to introduce 


a Topmnh. ediaBovyrat yap Oeacdpevat 
Tove wWorepixode immovg wopmevorrac. 
That a military display may have 
formed a part of the solemnity is evi- 
dent from Athen. Lib. v. § 35, p. 202. 
Emi d&¢ rdow imoprevoay ai dvvdpetc 
ai immual xal weftxai waca rado- 
wrropévat, Oavpaciwe, er. T.r 

Tol wroXep. imzotisa Nomin. of ex- 
clamation (cf. Annot. on v.45), which 
is perhaps resumed by the poet in the 
roi of v. 57. 

52. ‘* Vir bone, ne mihi inequites,” 
Wart. But the words are rather ad- 
dressed to some person in the crowd, 
who had come in contact with Praxi- 
noe, while, like her, avoiding the 
horses. Cf. vv. 71, 74. 

53-56. ‘* The bay horse has reared 
up straight on his hind legs! See, how 
savage he is! Eunoa! saucy girl! will 
you not fly? He'll make an end of the 
groom! It’s a great blessing to me 
that my darling child remains within 
doors.” , 

53. Cf. ‘‘ Tollit se arreetam quad. 
rupes,.” Ain. x. 892. 


Ib. rvvoPapone. The idea contained 
in this word, which has a vulgar 
mode of expression in our vernacular, 
is thus developed by Simonides of 
Amorgus, in Fragment coxxx. 12: 


rHy 0 x euvdc, Acroupydy, abrouynropa, 
4 wavr’dxovoa, wavra Seidévac Ober, 
wavrn ot ravraivovea cai rhavwpivn, 
AEAnker, Hy kai pndév’ dvOpwrwy pg. 

&e. &e. &c. 

The epithet is generally understood 
to be applied here to Eunoa, on ac- 
count of her temerity in remaining too 
near the unruly horse. Perhaps it may 
have rather referred to an admiring 
gaze bestowed upon the groom at his 
head. For the use ofthe Nomin. instead 
of the Vocat. cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 312, 
I, and for a converse case, cf. Id. xvi. 
66. 

55. This verse relieves the charac- 
ter of Praxinoe. The motherly thought- 
fulness which it exhibits assures us that, 
whatever may be her faults, we are in 
the company of a kind-hearted, amia- 
ble woman. 

56. xai on. “ Besides its very com- 
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the more usual aorist form wvapny, which Valcken. would improve into wy»7)par. 
When the latter critic questioned the occurrence at all of the aorist in the text 
among the ancient writers of Greece (which, however, he desired to restore in 
Tobit. m1. 8, from an Alex. MSS.), Xenophon, Anab. v. 5, 2, in which w»7%Ony 


occurs, had escaped his notice. Cf. Lobeck on Phrynichus, pp. 12, 13. 


mon use in continuation of recital], in 
which it is usually rendered ‘igitur, 
then’ (a use common toit and djra, and 
r? 6n), when joined with cai it signifies 
non, ‘now, by this time, already.’’ 
Viger on 6, chap. vit. § v. rule v1. 

Ib. yeyevnpe® Sricbcy, ‘‘we are 
quite in their rear,” ‘‘ we arefar enough 
behind them.” The party had lost 
ground by their efforts to avoid the 
cavalcade. This is obvious from od 
gevtg; in v. 54. 

What Wuest. means by ‘‘ pone eos 
sumus, b. e. eos superavimus.” is not 
clear, but the extraordinary exegesis 
probably arose from a misconception 
with regard to the meaning of roi & 
éBav ic ywpay in the following verse. 
These words had been rendered ‘¢ Illi 
autem processerunt in campum,” erro- 
neously, as xwpa means ‘‘a definite 
place.” Hence Valcken., upon the au- 
thority of aSchol. in the MS. Flor., who 
paraphrased é¢ xwpay as tic raw rdtiy 
atvrey, rendered the passage ‘‘ in suum 
quisque locum recesserunt,” which ap- 
pears to involve the notion, that the 
body of cavalry was stationary, and 
had been thrown into confusion by the 
Bayard of v. 53. But the correct 
meaning of roi 0 Bay i¢ ywpay ap- 
pears to be, ‘‘ They (i. ©. the war- 
horses, or the cavalry) have advanced 
to their place—have gone on to their 


appointed station,” and so the yeyev7- 
pe®’ GrioOey explains itself. The pas- 
sage from Xenophon, (con. p-. 492, 
27, which Valcken. quotes in support 
of his version, imei Si éxwpicapev wav- 
Ta,—eic rag XwWpag Ta¢ TpocnKoboac 
icaora dinviyxapey, while it disproves 
the old error which was the citer’s ob- 
ject, proves also the correctness of my 
version, for there a distributive sense 
being intended, icacra is expressed, 
and ywpac is in the plur., while here 
the latter is in the sing., and we have 
no Exacrog. Moreover, Baivw, used 
thus absolutely, can scarcely be forced 
to mean ‘‘ to return.” But there is no 
difficulty or harshness connected with 
the version given above, in which it is 
a satisfaction to have been antici- 
pated by the Schol., of 32 twos ceyw- 
pyxacty sic Oy Eder réwow. 

That the cavalcade was in motion 
seems most probable from the nature 
of the whole passage, and is almost 
ascertained by the expression rd» dy- 
ovrainv. 54. The omevdwpec, Sao 
GxAoc Gppuey tmippei, in v. 59, com- 
pletely falls in with this view. 

59. Soog byA0g dppey srreppei; ‘What 
a crowd is pouring upon us!” From 
the following line this would appear to 
have consisted of people returning from 
the centre of attraction. 
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60. Al. gywy rixva. T. elra wapevO. which Kiessl. has introduced, though 
Brunck refrained, notwithstanding he was at the pains of explaining elra as 
corresponding with ‘‘ eh bien? peut ou penctrer ? 

Gl. Some of the MSS. read Tpoiny and \Oov; but there is no ground for 
thinking that the old woman used a different dialect from her interrogators. 


60-63. Gorgo, who acts all through 
as her friend’s cicerone, cf. vv. 65, 78, 
and 96, here accosts an old dame who 
appears to be returning éx rij¢ abAne 
cai rév Baowsiwy. ‘* From the pavi- 
lion, good mother?” ‘‘I am, my chil- 
dren.” ‘Isit easy togetin?” There 
is much humour and an excellent moral 
in the reply, "Eg Tpoiay wetpwyevos 
qvOoy ’Axaoi. ‘* Fairest maidens! 
yes. weipg 9ny wavrareXcirat.” Forthe 
sentiment cf. Herodot. Polym. p. 512, 
20. Wess. iorw 6 oy pndiy areipnroy. 
abréparoy yap obdiy, ddr’ amd reipne 
wavra avOpwrooe giréee yivecOar. 
‘sProsequitur labor: annitendum in- 

trare volenti.” Sil. Ital. xv. 104. 


‘¢ Labor omnia vincit 
Improbus.” Virg. Georg. 1. 145. 
‘* Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus Ia- 
bor.” Hor. 1. Od. m1. 36. 


‘¢____sed quid tentare nocebit.” 
Ovid. Met. 1. 397. 


63. From the ambiguity and senten- 
tious tone of the aged dame’s reply, 
Gorgo observes, ‘‘ The old woman has 
departed, after having pronounced her 
oracles.” Compare the words of Tire- 
sias in Cid. Tyr. v. 442, elrwy Grep’ 
wy oven’ )AGor. In the following verse 
Praxinoe pays off proverb with pro- 
verb. ‘* Women know all things, even 
how Zeus took Hera to wife.” This 
Wuest. conceives to be said in derision, 
and to be equivalent to ‘‘ omnia norunt 
mulieres, etiam illud certe notissimum, 
Junonem nuptam fuisse Jovi,” while 
Casaubon and others suppose that the 
curiosity of the female sex is the object 
of attack. Briggs imagines that as the 
word used is yuvaixeg not rpeoBurideg, 
the verse contains a sincere encomium 
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TIPAZINOA. 
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66. Wuest. points Oeorectoc, Topyot’ upon the suggestion of Passow, but the 
old punctuation, by producing a less musical pause in the verse, gives it a tone 
of abruptness that seems better adapted to the sense. 


drawn forth by the allusion to the 
Trojan war ; cqualling ‘* omnia sciunt 
mulieres, etiam id quod ipsos Deos la- 
tuit, nempe Junonis cum Jove consor- 
tium.” The precise meaning appears 
to require a compound of these inter- 
.pretations. The ravra yuv.ic. was pro- 
bably said in a tone of irony, as Wart. 
conceived, but the rai we Z. dy. "Hp. 
is specified, not as the tritest of things, 
but as the most recondite. For it is 
not the fact of the nuptials, but the 
mode, that is alluded to. That the 
story of this was strange cnough ap- 
pears from the Schol. 
Cf. Plaut. Trinumm. 1. 1], 170. 
“Sciunt quid in: aurem rex regine 
dixerit, 
Sciunt quid Juno fabulata est cum 
Jove.” 
And Juy. Sat. v1. 401. 
‘‘ Hee eadem novit, quid toto fiat in 
orbe. 
Quid Seres, quid Thraces agant,”’ &c. 


F 


Boettiger, in his book upon Itithyia, 
p. 12, refers cai wo Ledy dyayeO’"Hpay 
to the mystic ceremonies. 

65-69. Our party have now reached 
the crowded entrance of the palace. 
To enable them to keep together Prax- 
inoe takes her friend's hand, and di- 
rects Eunoe to take that of Eutychis, 
and so sicévOwpec ! 

68. ampit éxev—dpwyv. The phrase 
appears in a fragment of Sophron pre- 
served by Apollon, Dysc. de Pron. p. 
382. A. 5. Bokk. tpéwy yap ampit 
Eyovrat. 

69-72. w joe decrXaia, announces a 
misfortune very natural on the occa- 
sion of endeavouring to effect an en- 
trance through a passage thronged 
with people, some struggling in, and 
others striving to make thcir way out. 
‘¢ My summer robe is rent in twain, 
Gorgo! In the name of Zeus—by all 
your hopes of happiness, have a care, 
man! of my drapery!” The tearing 


U 
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70. xorr®é. So Koen. Greg. Cor. 


2, but others wér re, which Kiessl. prekers 


of her dress seems to have gone to 
Praxinoe’s heart. 

70. ef re yévoro evdaipwy has been 
generally rendered ‘‘ utinam sis felix.” 
But Wuest. ‘si felix fieri vis,” which 
appears an improvement. Wuest. goes 
too far, however, in saying that the 
former interpretation is ‘‘ne sensui 
quidem aptum.” For, “may you be 
blest, Sir! have a care,” &c., is very 
intelligible. Such asyndetic expres- 
sions are familiar with our beggars, 
e. g. ‘* Heaven bless yourhonour ! throw 
us one halfpenny.” Compare also the 
omission of any particle between éydor 
maoa and 6 ray yuby x. r.X., inv. 77. 

72-76. The stranger’s answer be- 
trays no want of gallantry, and Prax- 
inoe, pleased with his deference to her 
wishes, ventures an observation. ‘‘ A 
very dense multitude, Sir; they push 
each other like so many swine.” By 
this time, and so parleying, she may 


233, and Buttm. Gr. Gr. § 117, obs. 


have emerged from the crowd at the 
entrance, and hence the stranger's 
congratulation. ‘Courage, my lady! 
we are all right at last,” or ‘* nicely 
situated now,” or ‘happily circum- 
stanced.” To which Praxinoe replies: 
‘‘T hope, my dear Sir, you may find 
yourself all right,” or ‘‘ be happily cir- 
cumstanced,” ‘‘ for ever and a day, for 
your kind protection of us.” And then, 
turning to Gorgo, observes, ‘*‘ What 
a good and considerate gentleman !” 

72. iv wary eipic. Cf. Gloss., and 
compare ‘In tuto est omnis res: omitte 
vero tristitiam tuam.” TZer. Adelph. 
Act. m. 4. 3. 

74. xeig doac, xijrera. ° Ad. lit. 
‘‘both for next year and thereafter.” 
Cf. Gloss. Compare 
doc 0 ypae xaipovrag t¢ dpac adric 

ixeoOat, 
éx 0 av& wodwy tig rodg rodAode 

éviaurove. 
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76. So Meineke, instead of & der, rd BidZev. 


Hom. Hymn to Bacchus, xxv. 12, 13, 
in which é¢ Spac adric ixeoOat strongly 
corroborates the interpretation given 
above, of ele wpac in the text. Cf. 
Gloss. But Valcken. who translates 
‘set hunc in annum,” compares Hor. 
Od. x. 32. ** Quod et hune in annum. 
Vivat, et plures.” 

Fr. Jacobs compares the Italian 
phrase ‘‘ buon giorno, e buon anno!” 
With the phrase éy cag cing, the same 
critic compares a yerse of Pomponius 
cited by Nonius in v. Ominas ‘ A. 
Bene eveniat! B. Ita sit; et tibi 
bene sit, qui recte ominas.” Compare, 
too, dAX’ dABia re wal Zdy brABideg dei 
yévor.’ Gad. Tyr. 900. 

75. xpnoTre x’ oixrippovog dvdpéc. 
This is the genitive of exclamation, 
worthy of note as having neither an 
interjection in connexion with it, nor 
a word expressing admiration, nor 
the article with the substantive, which 
is usual in such cases. Cf. Matth. 
§ 371. Both these conditions are ful- 
filled in al alr oxAnpd para Saipo- 
voc! Id. rv. 40, and in & po ra 
awwywvoc! Id. x. 40. But instances 
are adduced of either omission, e. g. 
of the article. Soph. Aj.908. «& oe 
iua¢c drag, and of the interjection. 
Xen. Cyrop. m. 2, 3. rig riyne, rd 
ist viv xdAnOévra detpo ruyeiy! Cf. 
Matth. in loc cit. Dalzell, on the other 
hand, follows Reiske’s explanation, 
‘‘ Subaudi gpyoy- quod idem est, ac si 
dixisset, iv @ mowtic Epyov dvdpdc 
XenCrov. 


76-77. Eunoa, who seems to serve 
as a sort of scape-goat for the bustling, 
but not ill-natured, petulance of her 
mistress, again receives an unfavoura- 
ble notice from Praxinoe. But a good 
push extricates her from the crowd 
and the scolding. cd\Aror’ évdos racat, 
6 rdy vudy lx’ dwoxddkac. Tapoupia 
eipnrat dwd revdcg vupdiov AaBdwrog 
rivad vipgny, Kal sioedOdvroc ei roy 
Oddapoy cai Kreloayroc airéy. Schol. 
in MS. Flor. Valcken. doubts whether 
ivdot wadoat is to be understood as 
said by the bridegroom or by his fa- 
ther, and considers the usual sense of 
vvéc in favour of the latter. This view 
Fr. Jacobs adopts, conceiving it to be 
the part of the bridegroom’s father to 
disperse the bridal party from the door 
of the wedding chamber. But this 
view mars the drollery of the allusion, 
and moreover, to make it strictly ana- 
logous, Praxinoe should then be out- 
side herself, and have secured her 
friend’s admission only. Compare also 
Id. xvur. 5, where the younger son of 
Atreus carex\dtaro ray ayarardy— 
“EXévay, wherein the use of the mid- 
dle voice is no difficulty, as the active 
is often used where the middle might 
be. Cf. Jelf. Gr. Gr. § 363. 3. and 
Gloss. on v. 43. Briggs admitting 
that arorcdeiw “tum includendi, tum 
excludendi notione apud probos auc- 
tores usurpatur, quoniam qui includit 
aliquem eum ab exeundo excludit et 
prohibet,” yet prefers the latter sense 
here. ‘‘ Intellige qui puellis secum 
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admissis uxorem exclusit. Hoc for- 
sitan dicit Gorgo [by mistake for 
Praxinoe, for so it is in his text] re- 
spectu habito ad multitudinem exclu- 
sam.” This is a very improbable inter- 
pretation, though not lacking its Attic 
salt. 

7& Our party are now in the inte- 
rior of the pavilion, which we may 
conceive to have been sumptuously 
adorned in honour of the solemnity. 
After much consideration of the nature 
of the spectacle which opens upon us, 
and in which I have in vain sought for 
satisfactory assistance from the com- 
mentators within my reach, it appears 
the safest course to note down what 
seems certain with regard to it, and 
to reserve speculation only for what 
must be doubtful. It appears, then, 
sufficiently clear that the lines from 
ra totxita to v. 87, present to our 
view an image of Adonis laid out upon 
a silver couch adorned with splendid 
draperies, richly and accurately em- 
broidered, and that before this idol 
were ranged the fruits, flowers, un- 
guent vases, cakes, and representa- 
tions of birds and beasts, which are 
enumerated in vv. 112-119. 

Again, in verse 119, et sqq. we learn 
that there were ‘bowers of freshest 
green” erected within the hall or court, 
over which boy Cupids hovered, &c. ; 
and a comparison of the passage quoted 
from Athenzeus on v. 118, makes it cer- 
tain that under these bowers were the 
xAivat mentioned distinctly in vv. 127, 
128, as appropriated, the one to Venus 
and the other to Adonis. And nearly 


as certain does it appear that the lines 
from 122 to 127 are employed to de- 
scribe the bower and couch of Venus. 
Cf. Annot. in loc. 

So much seems sufficiently clear, but 
it may be doubted whether the dpyi- 
peog xAtopdg of vv. 84, 85, which 
Praxinoe mentions, is identical or not 
with the cXivn adAAn of Adonis in 127. 
If the Zyee of v. 128 be taken in the 
sense of ‘* occupies,” we must either 
suppose them to be the same, or ima- 
gine a second image exhibited in what 
may be called a second chapter of the 
pageant. If ye be translated in the 
sense ‘‘owns,” the necessity of both 
suppositions is avoided. It is perhaps 
most probable that the yAwpai 3d 
oxiadec of v. 119, introduce a new se- 
ries of objects in the spectacle, and 
that the crivn of v. 127, which lies 
under a oxiag assigned to Adonis, is 
distinct from the cdiopude of v. 85. 

It may also be doubted whether an 
idol of Venus constituted a part of the 
shew. She had her bower there, and 
couch. The hymn opens with an ad- 
dress to her, v. 100. To her the Horss 
lead Adonis, vv. 102, 103. It is to do 
her a pleasure that her lover is thus 
honoured. y. 109. 

In the description of the festival of 
Venus and Adonis, which Muszeus 
gives in Td xa@’ ‘Hpw cai Aéavdpoy. 
On yao Kuxptdin mavdnpiog #AOey 

éoprn, 

Ty ava XZnordy ayovow ’Adwude cai 

Ku@epeiy. Vv. 42, 43. 

We find in v. 45, 4 52 Oij¢ dvd yndy 
ir@xero TapGivoc ‘Hpw, as if the tem- 
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80 


moto Cwoypado: raxpiBea ypaypar eypaw ay ; 


79. Porson suggested ‘Qc bd A we yaptévra, but the text is more graccful as 
1 


well asmore nervous. Stumb 


ng at repdvnpa, but to no purpose,—cf. Riemer, 


Schneider, and Passow—Reiske proposed wep »x)zara, Valcken. Oedwy vijpara, 


Ruhken., Qewy ye wovdpara, &c. 


ple of Venus was the place of assem- 
bly, &c. It would be straining a point, 
however, to draw any inference from 
this, and it is clear that Zyee has the 
Same sense where it is expressed as 
where it is understood in v. 138. 

Upon the whole, perhaps, we may 
conclude, that there was but one idol, 
viz., that of Adonis, that the crropée¢ 
of vy. 85 was distinct from the xcrivy 
of v. 127, and that Zxe in v. 128 only 
implies that one couch was appro- 
priated to Venus, the other to Adonis. 

But we anticipate our party. Gor- 
go, remembering perhaps her friend’s 
taste for executing such works her- 
self, cf. vy. 37, invites Praxinoe to ex- 
amine first the embroidered vest- 
ments, &c., of the idol. Cf. Gloss. on 
Wotxirog. 

79. Xexrd Kaiwe xapiévra ‘of finest 
texture, and how tasteful!” Wuest. 
correctly prefers not to assume an w¢ 
before Xerrda, as is usual in the case 
of prepositions. He also places a colon 
after a@pnooyv, and constructs err. 
cai we yap. as an exclamation. But 
admitting this, a reference to the case 
of rd rorxiAa is at the same time not to 
be excluded. gppuy’ ov« évud. in v. 
83, presents a similar construction. 

With the language compare Odyss. 
xX. 222, 


he text seems undoubtedly correct. 


ola Oeawy 
Aenra re kai yapievra cai dyad Epya 





wédovrat. 

Ib. Oey Tepovapara pactig, ‘* You 
will say they are the robes of gods.” 
Cf. Gloss. and V. R. 

80. The appeal to Minerva is na- 
tural, as weaving, and all other occu- 
pations of this description, were sup- 
posed to be patronized by this goddess, 
hence entitled "Epyavyn. Cf. 

‘* Pallade placata, lanam mollire puella 

Discant, et plenas exonerare colos. 
Illa etiam stantes radio percurrere telas 

Erudit, et rarum pectine denset 

opus.” Ovid. Fast. 1. 817. 

Hence in Id. xxvun. 1, the distaff is 
said to be yAaueac ’A@avdag dwpor. 
Cf. Hor. ur Od. xu. 4, 5, ** tibi 
telas Operoszeque Minerve studium;” 
Tibull. 1. 1, 65, ‘* Atque aliqua assiduz 
textis operata Minervz cantat;” and 
Virg. Ain. v. 264, and ib. vu 409, 
&c. 

Valcken. compares 
olcEcxor xepvijra Bioy Onvatéy,’ APava 
mora, rau’ at caicoi Oecay ipyarwwec. 
Epigr. of Archias. Anthol. v1. c. vu1.10. 

Ib. With this use of érdvacay, cf. 
‘¢ Arte laboratz vestes,” Ain. 1. 639, 
and ‘* quale non perfectius Mee labo- 
rarint manus.” Hor. Epod. v. 60. 

81. Cf. Gloss. 
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82. we irup’, “ How true to the 
life.” Cf. Gloss. Compare 


‘¢velut si 

Re vera pugnent feriant vitentque mo- 

ventes 
Arma viri.” 

Hor. Sat. 11. vit. 99. 

83. Eupuy’ obe ivugayrad. Com- 
pare the fourth line in this pretty epi- 
gram of Aewvidag Tapayrivog upon 
the Venus Anadyomene of Apelles, 
No. 45, Jac. Delect. Epigr. 


ray ixgvyotcay parpoc ie KoArwy Ert, 
agpp re poppbpovoay ed\Ex Komp 
10’ we ’AeAXijc, Kado iwepwraroy, 
ob yparréy, GN’ Eupuyxoy tEepdzaro. 
ed piv yap axpatc xepoiy éxOAiBer xd- 
pay, 
ev O° dupdrwy yarnvog ixAdpre wo80¢, 
cal paldc, dxpijc dyyedoc, rudwrg- 
atra & ’AQdva ral Atdg ovvevvéric 
gacounty, @ Zed, NevduecOa ry xpices. 


Valcken. also compares EuWuyor rd 
w\acpa. Anthol. Iv. c. von. Ep. xk, 
and ’A Bdxcya Mapia piv, Eveldywoe 
& 6 yAumrrac Tov AiPoy. Anthol. Iv. 
c. Il. 3. 

Cf. ‘‘spirantia .. aera,” Virg. Ain. VI. 
848; vivos .. vultus,’’ib. 849; ‘‘signa 
animosa. Propert. m1. El. vi. 9; ‘‘spi- 
rantia signa.” Claud. B. Get. 612. 
‘scum omnis solertia admiranda est 
tum ea que effitit, ut, inanima que 
sint, vivere ac spirare videantur.” 
Cicero in Hortens. apud Nonium Mar- 
cell. v. Inanima. 


‘¢ Contra Shaksperius, ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra.’ Act. UL se. 3: 


‘Her motion and her station are as one; 
She shews a body rather than a life: 
A statue than a breather.’” Briggs. 

Ib. cogdy rt xpijp’ SvOpwwoc. This 
contemplative observation, in addition 
to its naive effect, occasions a sort of 
prelusive pause, favourable to the 
bringing forward the principal object 
in the next verse, especially as it is of an 
immobile character. With this phrase, 
which we have had in v. 23, and will 
meet again in v.145, and in Id. xvn14, 
compare Plat. Ion. p. 534, B. rcotgoy 
Xpijpa rounrnce tor, cai wravdy cal 
lepdy; Eur. Orest. v. 70, dropor xpi- 
pa dvorvxay duoc; dpaxoy wpaypa, 
said of a woman, Xen. Cyrop. vr.1, 36. 

Compare also ‘‘ Homo sacra res.” 
Senec. Epist. 95. ‘‘ Res timida est 
omnis miser.” Ovid. Pont. m. Epist. 
vu. 37. 

Muretus, V. L. m1. c. v. p. 42, con 
ceives that Cicero used ‘‘ negotium” in 
a similar sense. ‘ Callisthenes quidem 
vulgare et notum negotium,” ad Q. 
Fratr. 1. 13, and ‘‘ Teucris illa, len- 
tum sane negotium,” ad Attic. 1 12 
Kiessl. adds ‘‘ res sum prisca.” Ovid. 
Fast. 1. 103. 

84-87. The abrég (compare the use 
of ipse, Virg. Geor. Iv. 433, 464, &e., 
and Wagner, Quest. XVIIL ) introduces 
the chief object of the scene, and the 
god of Venus’ idolatry appears before 
us ‘‘ how admirable!" reposing on a 
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87, 88. The editor has taken the liberty of using his own punctuation here. 
The old edd. have a full stop after cwriAAotcat. This Reiske and Hemsterh. re- 
moved, and put a colon after rpvydvec. A middle course is now adopted, which 
seems adapted to the character of the passage. 

88. ixevacosvyre. Valcken., assuming that the pres. tense was required, here 
suggests ixcyvodovrre, ** deformant,” as an improvement upon that of Salmasius, 
ixcvuZevyre, “ ganniunt,” or éxcvaiovrs. Heins., tx vavaoo for vdcoto, i. e. Si- 
cily, ‘ex more Dorum et Siculorum, qui, pono, Siciliam car’ ¢Zoy7)v insulam no- 
minabant.” Briggs, rpvyévec vy oxnvaiory, * velut turturesin tabernis venales,”’ 


&c. But the text appears far preferable to them all. 


couch of silver. Below his temples the 
first down of manhood droops along 
his cheek. ‘‘ The thrice-loved Adonis, 
who even in Hades is loved !” 

Wuest. conceives that the dpyipeoc 
xXtopnd¢ was probably of the same na- 
ture as that which is called cXivn dpyv- 
edémove in Athen. 0. p. 48. With the 
expression fovAoy dd Kpordgwy Kara- 
BadAwy compare ixBadXewy iovdroy ap- 
riyvovy. Philost. Imagg. 1, 6. “lovXoé 
ve aurov cariéyrec Taic Tapetaic érny- 
@ovv. Herodian. de Commodo, I. vu. 
15. 

— mpiv opwiy vd Kporagototy todrAouC 

*"AvOja0a. Od. xi. 320. 
oreixe 0 tovrAog dprt did wapnidwy, 

4Esch. Sept. c. Theb. v. 534. 
in the description of the dvdpdzarc 
avnp. 

‘‘ Flaventem prima lanugine malas.” 
Virg. Ain. X. 324. 

Virg. Ain. vur. 160, &c. 

Warton’s notion of the exhibition 
described in the lines before us being 
an embroidery, is altogether untena- 
ble. Cf. Annot.on y. 118. 


87. A stranger here intrudes with 
a rude remark upon the conversation 
of our worthy dames, and its dialectic 
peculiarities. ‘* Desist, wretched crea- 
tures, from your interminable prat- 
tling.—Prating turtles truly! They'll 
worry us to death with this eternal 
brogue.” Wart. observes, that the 
poet either forgot here the ‘‘ decorum 
characteris,” in allowing the stran- 
ger to use the Doric dialect himself, 
or that the latter does so for the pur- 
pose of ridiculing the more shrewdly 
what he affects to disdain as a vul- 
gar ‘‘ patois.” 

Perhaps it ought also to be taken 
into account, that there may have been 
a platitude of accent about Praxinoe’s 
Dorism, which cannot be expressed by 
the mode of writing the word only. 
Wuest. remarks: ‘‘Hospitem Dorica 
dialecto non uti patet inde, quod eam 
perstringit, et quod Gorgo, v. 93, ejus 
verba ita cepit, quasi vetaretur Dorice 
loqui,” and yet retains the Doric forms 
in v. 88. Bothe more consistently 
(on Sophocles T. u. p. 394) wished 
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89. Spohn assigned this, and the rest of the lines to verse 96, to Praxinoe. 
But, not to speak of the advantage of not meddling where there is no occasion, 
it is more likely, if a probability can be started on such a point, that Gorgo, 
who acts as guide to her friend, would be foremost to resent an affront offered 
to her, and as five verses supplied an ample valve for her indignation, Prax- 
inoe may well be permitted to give the stranger a little of her mind also. 
Besides, there is an cpigrammatic finish about v. 93 which a judicious writer 
would wish to give us time to appreciate, a point gained by a change of the 


speaker. 


both verses to be altered into the Attic 
dialect. 

With the construction of ratcacée 
with xwridX\owwat, compare mavoat 
dr\vapwyv. Aristoph. Plut. 360, and 
Matth. Gr. Gr. 550, d. 

88. It is better to take rpuydvec as 
a Nom. in appos. than to suppose an 
ellipse of we. Cf. Annot. on v. 45. 
Reiske understood &zayvra asthe Acc. 
sing. and governed it upon éxcvat- 
oivyri. Kiessl. adopts the same con- 
struction, but understands émravra as 
the plur. used for (izrayrag, translating 
‘s Hoe femine omnia, i. ec. neminem non 
enecabunt suo platyasmo.” But it is 
obviously the Ace. on zAaredococat, 
so the Schol. in his exegesis yjyouy Aw- 
pisoveat mavra. 

Briggs objects to the transition 
from the second person of zaicacé’ 
to the third of icxvaicedyri. As he 
was desirous of recommending an 
emendation of his own, he may be 
excused for being blind to this imita- 
tion of nature; such transitions are 
made every day under the like circum- 
stances. Compare the Schol., rotvro 
C& noi Tic WapeTsmevoc Kai Ayavaxroy 
ixi rg dyav atréy adonrecyig. od Kai 
iririysg abraic, we Ta Kata pépog THY 


cixdvwy avepevywoac’ tira mpdc éav- 
rov imorpidwy ** rpvydveg exxvat- 
oeuvrt.” 

89-94. Gorgo’s retort is very amus- 
ing. There is a choice humonr in the 
long drawn and true Doric pga with 
which she begins, and which was no 
doubt delivered with a deliberate em- 
phasis, intended to convey how com- 
pletely she felt herself at liberty to 
use her own mode of speaking, and to 
supply a practical illustration of the 
power of the dialect to express dissa- 
tisfaction at least; and so all through, 
wo0ev wvOpwrog, ** where the plague 
did the fellow come from? What's it 
to you if prattlers we be? Buy your 
drudge, and give her your commands— 
commands from you to dames of Syra- 
cuse! That you may be aware of this 
fact also (as well as that Syracuse is 
our country), we are by extraction of 
Corinth, as also the renowned Bellero- 


. phon; Peloponnessian is the fashion of 


our speech. The Dorians, I venture to 
presume, may follow the Dorian mode.” 

89. Compare Aristoph. Eccles.v. 520: 
BX. airn, xd0ev ieee, Wpataydpa; 
II. ri & & péde, Zot rovO; BX. 8, ri poe 
Tour ioriv; and Thesm. v. 497, ef dé 
Puidpay AvtCopet, npty ri rovr’ tor; 
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ws 5 eidns kal rovro, KopivOia eipes avader, 


e a @¢€ a) nu 
as Kal 0 BeAAepodov’ TeAorovvactoti Aadedpes” 


Awpiodev & Eeari, doxe, rois Awptéecor. 


TIPAZINOH. 


un hun, Medura@des, bs aay Kaprepos etn, 


94. For the conj. ¢vg, which is the vulgate, Herm. read gvin, and so 
Matthie, which Buttmann improved into gin (Cf. Gloss.) which is found more- 
over in the MS. Paris. The sense certainly appears to require the optative, but 
the quantity of the conjunctive, ‘‘ probably with v long,” (sec. Buttm. Irregular 
verbs in v. gdw), does not form a second objection to its remaining here, as J. W. 
supposed, ‘‘ ¢uy si bene Grecum esset priorem corripere deberct.” 


and ri pos 7oAd wAYoVa poxOyy ; Bion. 
v. 4, 

90. Compare Plaut. Pers. u. 4, 2. 
«*Emere oportet, quem tibi obedire 
velis;” and Trinumm. Iv. 3, 54. ‘‘ Emere 
melius est, cuiimperes.” Soph. (kd. 
Col. 836. pr 'riraco’ & yr Kpareic. 
And Aj. 1107, 

GN’ wvirep apxec dpye, nai Ta céipy’ 

En 
xddaZ’ ixeivore. 

16. Svpacociatcimiraccec; Dorvill. 
compares this with Chariton, 1. viz. p. 
118,17,"EdAny cipt, Evpacovaroc, yevoc 
Awptic. Valcken. quotes the speech 
of Hermocrates, the Syracusan, in 
Thucyd., 1. vu. c. 77. drt ode “Iwveg 
race ticiy, ox EXAnorovrot, rai ynow- 
rat,—Grad Awpisic, éebOepor az’ 
durovépov rig Werorovyycov Thy 
SixeXiay oixovyrec. ‘“ Notanda hec 
superbia, que ex patrie antiquitate 
priscaque ejus origine petitaest. Syra- 
cusz, antiqua urbs, auctoritate Alex- 
andriam longe superabant, magis 
etiam Corinthus, unde Syracuse du- 
cebant originem.” F. J. 

91. Kopiv@cat. ‘ A prosperous be- 
ginning here, as in Italy, invited more 
attempts. It was, according to Thu- 


G 


cydides (lib. vr. 3), in the very next 
year after the founding of Naxus, that 
Archias, a Corinthian of Heraclidean 
race, led a colony to Sicily. To the 
southward of Naxus, but still on the 
eastern coast, he found a territory of 
uncommon fertility, with a harbour 
singularlysafe and commodious. With- 
in the harbour, and barely detached 
from the shore, was an island, about 
two miles in circumference, plentifully 
watered by that remarkable fountain, 
which, through the poets chiefly (com- 
pare Id. 1.117, Id. xvz. 102, Mosch. 
vin.) has acquired renown by the 
name of Arethusa, Expelling the Sicel 
inhabitants from this advantageous 
post, or reducing them to slavery, 
he founded the city which became the 
great and celebrated Syracuse.” Mit- 
Sord’s History of Greece, vol. 1. p. 318. 

From this origin Syracuse is styled 
wodvkAdpwv ’Ed¢upaiwy — piya aoru 
in Id. xvr. 83, 84; and 
—tiv wt 'Edipac xriooe wor’ Apxiac, 
vaow Tptvaxpiac puedor, 
in Id. xxvur. 17, 18. 

92. 6 BedAepodey. Cf. Hom. vi. 155. 
and Pind. Olymp. xm. &c. 

94-95. The interpretation of these 
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oiya, pakwoa pédAAa Tov Adwvw aeidecy 


45. Muretus and Toup both propose xoviay for xeveay. The latter adds: 
° De veste sua, ne quid deienneati capiat scilicet, sollicita est, ut supra, Prax- 
inoa. Quare ad hominem se convertit et dicit: ‘unum tantum metuo, ne pulve- 
rem in me abstergas.’ Quod verum videtur: idem x6ty, coviay et xomoprov 
Huc evregie facit Lucas x. 11. Kai roy covtopréy roy codrAnGévra Hyiv ex rijc 
modewe ipov aropaccdpela tuiy. Quod plane geminum germanum est.” Upon 
which Briggs notes: ‘* Equidem Toupit explicationem veram puto; at pro 
dropatye melius forte legeremus dmopdaty voce media.” In support of comay 
Wart., in his Addenda, states that in the Cod. Laurent. 37, he found the Gloss. 
motéav, which barbarous word he conceives to mean ‘ pedestrem,” and there- 
fore infers that coviay must have been in the text, ‘‘ut tota interpretatio sit, 
pedum pulverem.” Grafe emenis it into yevedy, and explains, ‘‘ non sollicita 
sum, quasi tu nobis genus nostrum, quo Dorienses sumus, eripere possis, et 


velut abstergere in nobis patrium Dorismi colorem. 


y’ 99> 


Nationalitit nicht vermischen wollen 
‘‘aparasol.” TI 


verses has given much trouble. It is 
doubted whether midday éivdg is to be 
connected with v. 94, or with what fol- 
lows, whether ov« adéyw is to be taken 
absolutely, or in union with the rest of 
the line: again, to whom or what 
évéc is to be referred, and in what 
sense xevedy d7rouatyc is to be under- 
stood. Wuest., Kiessl., and others, 
connecting wAdy évd¢ with the pre- 
ceding line, understand them of King 
Ptolemy. Muretus, pressing the sense 
of vy, understands them of Ptolemy’s 
heir; others of Praxinoe’s husband, 
which Dalzell adopts, and which scems 
preferable with this punctuation, not- 
withstanding Briggs’ objection, ‘‘ ac- 
curatius dictum fuisset wAdy cud cum 
dpéiwy kxaprepdc non pov xaprepdc 
dicat Praxinoa ;” but Sanctamand, in 
a MS. note given by Wart. in his 
Addenda, puts a full stop after ein, 
and renders, ‘‘ Te non mctuo ne mihi 
imperium quandoque facias, aut ullo 
alio mods noccas, sed hoc solum ne nil 
admetiens mensuram abstergeas,” add- 


‘Du sollst mir meine 
Fonteine into cyvéay in the sense of 


he rest are unworthy of remembrance. 


ing ‘‘Tronicum ut dixi scomma, non 
hactenus animadversum. Interpunc- 
tionem ctiam hanc postulat sententia 
priecedens: Quis enim est ille cujus so- 
lius imperium non detrectant Praxinoa 
et Gorgo ? Liber esse optant, et sui 
juris; quod ipsarum characteri longe 
convenientius.” Of the sense of cevedy 
arvopatyc Heins. and others take the 
saine view as Sanctamand, assuming 
xoirvica as subintell. with cevedy, which 
appears to have been the conception 
of the Schol. also. My pot xevdy rd pi- 
trpoy aroypiyoyc. The allusion is thus 
supposed to be to the custom of the 
allowances of corn to slaves being 
measured in a chunix, and a rod, 
called in Lat. hostorium, in Gr. dad- 
paxtpa, Angl. a strickle, being used to 
wipe off or level the corn in the mea- 
sure. Hence r2)}v yoivnca awropdarrew 
is presumed to be a proverbial expres- 
sion, equivalent to ‘* to give scant 
measure,” to which an additional force, 
which is variously developed, is sup- 
posed to be conveyed by the epithet 
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Tis Kal Drepyiy TOV LaAEuov aploTEVTE 


98. For cai Ahlwardt conjectured x'eic, and Reiske wépvoty for Zripyiv. 


xeveay. Heins. explains ‘* Non vereor 
ne tu, qui mihi nihil admetiris, mensuram 
abstergas : non metuo ne mihi noceas, 
qui nunquam prodesse potuisti.” Eras- 
mus: ‘ Fallit igitur, qui nondum ple- 
nam absterget, ita simulans aliquid 
redundare. Sentit se non esse illi ancil- 
lam, ut ab eo debeat objurgari. Heri 
offensi defraudant servos suo demenso.” 
Wuest., upon the authority of Spohn, 
Passow, Meineke, ** ‘non sum valde sol- 
licita.ne hostorio vacuum modium mihi 
deradas ;’ h. e. non curo ne tu me tan- 
quam servam parca mensura coercere 
volens, e vacuo modio aliquid demere 
laboraveris, vel: ne frustra laborave- 
ris nobis imperitans, quippe in quas 
nullum habes imperium.” 

Valcken., who offers no interpreta- 
tion of his own, objects to this view in 
general, that no similar proverbial 
expression has been found, that the 
ellipse of yot#:% is not confirmed by a 
parallel; and lastly, ‘‘ quomodo men- 
suram quis vacuam dici potest radio 
abstergere? Sed cevedy yoivca a7o- 
pazas, qua tandem ratione significabit 
parca manu demensa preebere?” The 
first objection Wuest. answers by a 
reference to the loss of the Mimes of 
Sophron, and of so many Greek come- 
dies ‘‘ in tanta scriptorum, quz vitam 
quotidianam tangunt, penuria mini- 
mum mirandum est multa Theocritea 
sine exemplo esse.” The second, Valc- 
ken. is ready to wave himself; and it is 
the very impossibility which forms the 
substance of the third that gives a 


humour to the expression, and makes 
it probable that it may have passed into 
a proverb. Another explanation is of- 
fered in a Schol.in the Flor. and Paris. 
MSS. po) dmrpaxroy drooroyyicye, 
which Wordsworth, supplying pacrpay, 
is disposed to adopt, in the general sense 
of ‘‘ne actum agas, ne vacuum mor- 
tarium abstergas,” adding ‘simili fere 
translatione operam ludere dixit Per- 
sius, v. 138, digito terebrare salinum.” 
Now, with all submission, this is quite 
wide of the meaning of the passage in 
Persius, which does not attempt to re- 
present an impossibility, but paints, 
with graphic fidclity, a poverty which 
we in this country know to be very 
possible. Moreover the literal mean- 
ing of the Gloss. appears to be, ‘‘ Don’t 
sponge away” [i.e. don’t cleanse] ‘ to 
no purpose,” an adherence to which 
avoids Valcken.’s precipitate condem- 
tion of it, Adon. p. 359, c., and, 
according to this view, the passage 
may mean, ‘‘Don't clean an empty 
vessel,” i. e. with a direct application, 
‘‘don’t endeavour to improve what is 
perfect,” viz., our pronunciation. 
Scaliger again supplies yydOoy to 
xeveay, and explains to very little pur- 
pose, ‘‘ At ta mihi imperare non potes, 
ut males sufflem, quas tu alapis cdas: 
sed unum tantum vereor, ne vacuas 
malas cxdas. Videtur hoe dictum in 
cos, quorum imperium contemnebant. 
Potes imperare servis tuis, ut malas 
inflent, quoties eos vis czedere: nobis 
liberis non potes hoc imperare: sed 
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déomrow', & ToAyds re cai [dadrov édiracas, 


100 


100. 'IddAtoy Egitacac] ** offendit me aoristus sic positus et brevis syllabs 


in exitu hexametri producta, licet in arsi collocata sit. 
wegidakac, quandoquidem adhuc in deliciis habet hec loca Venus, ad 


potes per injuriam imprudentibus ma- 
las vacuas depalmare.” Brodeus un- 
derstands yeipa, and renders ‘‘ ne tu 
mihi colaphum infringas.” Auratus, 
wAnyny, &ce. 

The other explanations that have 
been offered may be safely omitted; for 
the emendations that have been pro- 
posed cf. V.R. With the vulgate read- 
ing Kiessl. appears correct in suppos- 
ing ov« ddéyw to be placed absolutely, 
as in Id. xxvi. 27, at least in reference 
to the following part of the verse, for 
the versions which make otc dAéyw ji) 
equivalent to ‘‘non vereor nc,” seem 
highly suspicious. In support of this 
view he quotes Id. xxvi. 27, and Id. 
x1. 3889. Thus the passage may be 
rendered: ‘‘May there never be but 
one to master us, sweet Proserpine !” 
(Then directly to the intruder), ‘‘ I care 
not for you, Sir.” (He is probably re- 
tiring, but the woman’s taunt must 
follow him): ‘‘ Don’t stint, I pray 
you, a measure that was never full.” 
‘‘Don’t strickle” or ‘‘ level an empty 
quart.” This may have been a saying 
of the day in Alexandria, used to imply 
that the person addressed was rather 
ill-favoured, and looked very like a 
man whose domestic arrangements 
were not of a liberal description. If 
Praxinoe was really guilty of using a 
‘¢ slang” phrase, the monitory ciya of 
the next line becomes more than appro- 


Fortasse | dum 
omeri- 


priate. Mr. Chapman’s version of the 
passage coincides to some extent with 
this conception of its meaning. 
‘‘Nymph! grant we be at none but 
one man’s pleasure, ; 

A rush for you—don’t wipe my 

empty measure,” 

The latter part of which, however, 
he explains in a note as corresponding 
with the English adage, ‘* Don’t mea- 
sure my corn by your bushel.” 

If it be preferred to follow Briggs, 
Spohn, and others, in connecting wildy 
évdg with -ob« ddéyw, in support of 
which Briggs quotes Id. v. 84, 
mrav oto rag dowrds ddvupardcoc 

alyag apidyw, 
the preceding verse may be regard- 
ed as a wish in general that the 
speaker should have no masters, with 
a particular allusion, of course, to the 
person against whom the distich is le- 
velled, and this line be rendered, ‘‘I 
have no concern but one ; do not, may 
I ask the favour? [oc] do not level an 
empty quart!” 

96-97. ‘‘ Hush, Praxinoe ! the song- 
stress famed for minstrel lore, the 
daughter of the Argive woman, is 
about to chaunt the Adonis.” Td» 
“Adwyy is probably here used as the 
title of a hymn in honour of that idol. 
Similar instances will be found in 
Annot. on v. 98. 

98. Toup is followed by Kiessl., 
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eum illud S¢ Xptony apgiBéiBnxac.— Torywc. Hee est Valckenarii correctio 


pro vulgato ToAyéy, que forma haud scio an jure improbetur. 


Quemadmodum 


enim Tapod¢ et Tapooi, 'Ioadg et 'Iocot in usu est, ita fortasse etiam Iodyd¢ et 


ToAyoi dictum est. Wuest. 


Ol. ‘‘ XpvawziZovo’’A. Scaligero placuit; ypvo® (pro davri Xpvood 
tum) zaisdove’ ’A. Casaubono; yxpvoq meifovc’ A. Hemsterhusio.” 


Osi- 


aisf. 


‘* Ingeniosissime Bergkius ypvowmig Ot ’Agpotira.” Meineke. 


Schneider, Wuest., and those whom 
the latter cites as his authorities, in 
his rendering thus: ‘‘ Que in canendo 
Sperchide, quod carmen lugubre est, 
primas tulit,” and in understanding 
Sperchis as the name of a mournful 
song, an iadX\ezog composed in honour 
of Sperchis and Bulis, whose patriot- 
ism in devoting themselves to death 
for their native Sparta is renowned in 
Grecian story. The circumstances are 
detailed in Herodot. lib. vir. 134, sqq. 
When Darius sent his envoys to so- 
licit earth and water from the states 
of Greece, the indignation of the Lace- 
demonians triumphed over the res- 
pect due to the sanctity of the ambas- 
sadorial character, and the unfortu- 
nate agents of barbarian insolence 
paid the forfeit of their lives. 

The anger of Talthybius, the he- 
rald of Agamemnon, who had been 
deified, and honoured with a temple in 
Sparta, and whose descendants en- 
joyed there, hereditarily, the heraldic 
functions and emoluments, was pro- 
voked at this outrage, and so pera 6é 
Tavra roto. Vraprinryot KadrrEepHoat 
Ovopévorce ob iduvaro: Tovro 0 bai 
xpovoy cuyvor iy ogi. axPopivwy oe 
cai cuppopy xpewpévwy Aacedatpoviwy, 
aXing re wodAdKic ovrAAEyOMEYNE, Kal 
knpvypa Totovde wotevpévwy, st TiC 
Bovdotro Aaxedatpoviwy mpd Titg Zardp- 


Tnc aroOvnocey, XmEepOing red ’Avn- 
piorov, Kai BotdAtc 6 Nuxorkw, dvdpec 
Sraprijrat, Puree re yeyovdrec ev, 
kai xpnpact avnovrec le rd apora, 
EeXovrai vréidvcay roy rica: MépEy 
trav Aapéiou enpixwy rev ty Trdpry 
adrodopevwyv. oblrw Lmaprijrat rov- 
Tove we dmobavevpéivoug ig Midoug 
aréreppav. 

The person who is here called Sper- 
thias bears the name of Sperchis in 
Plutarch, Lucian, Stobzeus, and Sui- 
das, and that a song, containing an 
eulogy on both the heroes may have 
been known bythe name of one is sup- 
ported by the analogy of the Scolion 
in honour of Harmodius and Aristogei- 
ton being styled from the first only, as 
in Aristoph. Acharn. 979. 
ovdt map émoi more roy ‘Appddioy 

Goerat 
Evyxaraxcduveic, 

And so Antiphanes in Athenzus, lib. 
xI. p. 503. 

Evetra pnoéy Toy aTnpxyatwpivwy 
TOUTwY TEpavyc, Tov TeXapwva, pnte 

TOV 
lava, pno’ ‘Appodtov. 

Here the names of three Scolia ap- 
pear, derived from those of the per- 
sons whom they celebrate, of which 
usage instances may be multiplied, 
and, what is worthy of remark, the 
article is omitted with the last, as in 
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pynvi Suwdexat@ padraxaimodes &yayov “Opas, 


Bapdtorat paxapwv, Opa pirat, adda rodevat 


103. padaxai wédac approved by Sanctamand, has been adopted by Kiessl. 


It appeared in MS. K. 


the line before us. Other instances of 
such titles of songs are supplied by 
‘Toup in his Append. Not. 

Valcken., upon the ground that the 
happy termination of the adventure 
of Sperchis and Bulis rendered it a 
fit subject rather for a Scolion than 
an Jalemos, suspects that the latter 
word is here to be understood as 
‘‘ jejunum et frigidum carmen,” which 
is one of the senses it bears in Hesy- 
chius. In this case rév ia\epor must be 
regarded as an expression of Gorgo’s 
opinion of the demerits of the Scolion 
Sperchis, and the passage will be 
‘‘ who won the highest mead, even in 
the execution of Sperchis, that mise- 
rable song.” But Valcken. docs not 
rest with this. As ia\epzoc is employed 
also to denote rdy Puxypdy dvOpw- 
mov, he would desire to discover the 
existence of some Sperchis, 7Ai@coc 
cai Wuxpoc, and so in truth a living 
IaXeuoc, who must also be a frigid 
poetaster, and a well-known character 
in Alexandria, of whose peculiarities 
the minstrel might have given such a 
vivid portraiture, by song and gesti- 
culation, as to deserve the encomiums 
in the text. In support of the mode 
of expression introduced by this vague 
conjecture, he quotes, among other 
less apposite parallels : 

‘*Pastorem saltaret uti Cyclopa.—” 
Hor. 1. Sat. v. 63. 

Jacobs meets Valcken.’s objection 
to Toup’s view of the passage, by 
supposing the subject of the song 


to be limited to that portion of the 
story which appears in the passage 
of Herodotus quoted above. And 
indeed the melancholy expression of 
the last sentence in it might hare 
suggested a composition of this cha- 
racter to a reader of a poetical tempe- 
rament. 

Moreover it was observed by Mat- 
this, as Wuest. intimates in loc., that 
the story of Sperchis could not have 
been carried on to its close by a Greek 
poet, as in that case the praise of Per- 
sian magnanimity must have predomi- 
nated over that of Spartan self-devo- 
tion. This observation, no doubt, sup- 
plies an answer to Valcken.’s objection. 
But it may be fairly questioned whe- 
ther we should not gain a_ closer 
harmony with the deep tones of Gre- 
cian feeling, by supposing a com- 
position of this description to have 
foreshadowed or even embodied tho 
disaster of the sons of Sperchis and 
Bulis, for as Herodotus, lib. vm. 137, 
informs us: Ovrw 7 TadOuBiou pine, 
kai Tavra wowjoavrwy Lraprinriwy. 
ixavoaro To mapavrixa, Kai wEep dxo- 
voornoaytwy ic Lraprny VwepGiew re 
kai BotXuog. yxpovw O& peTéwerra wOd- 
Aw ExnyipOn,—. And the result final- 
ly was, that in the Peloponesian war 
Nicolas the son of Bulis, and Aneris- 
tus the son of Sperthias, who had been 
sent by their countrymen as envoys to 
Asia, were betrayed by Sitalces of 
Thrace, seized in Bisanthe, conveyed 
to Attica, and put to death. Is it not, at 
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Kumpe Atwvaia, ru pev aOavarav aro Ovaras, 


105. Others place a comma after Bporotc, and connect it with woOetvai ip- 


Xovrat. 


least, not improbable, that the charac- 
ter of mind which loves to trace the 
influence of a dark and impcrious des- 
tiny upon the crimes and misfortunes 
of families, from generation to genera- 
tion, would have led a poet who took 
the tale of Sperchis and Bulis for his 
theme, to contemplate his subject ra- 
ther with sad than exulting feclings ; 
to forget the shout of triumph that, 
we may imagine, burst from every hill 
and valley of Sparta, to welcome the 
return of those devoted patriots, in 
the widow’s shriek, and wail of sor- 
row that mourned the fate of the sons 
who were believed to have fallen vic- 
tims to that stern spirit of super- 
natural retribution, whose exactions 
their fathers had heroically, but vain- 
ly, sought to satisfy. A comparison 
of specimens of this class of composi- 
tion would shew whether Matthia’s 
mode of accounting for the melan- 
choly character of the Sperchis, or 
this, is the more probable. But the 
admission of either is sufficient to 
exclude the force of Valcken.’s objec- 
tion. 

With the construction Zip yt apio- 
revosy, Wart. compares Odiprta vicgy; 
cradwy ply dpiorevoey (but this has 
been emended), Pind. Olymp. x. 76; 
and ‘‘vicit Olympia,” Ennius; but 
these, perhaps, may not appear suffi- 
ciently close in analogy to supersede 
the mental reference to the "Adwmy 
aeidery of v. 96, which is all that is to 
be understood by the expression sub- 
intell. deidovca. With this view of the 


construction of dpicrevw a remark of 
Dissen’s coincides: ‘* Recte dicitur 
aliquis wdadny, épdpov, paxny apto- 
reverv, sed non dici protest dpiorevery 
XGpov, mediov, ordcioy, si hoc pro 
curriculo sit.” Annot. Olymp. x. 64. 

Soph. Elect. 122, quoted by Kiessl., 
is not in point. 

99. ‘«* She will pour forth an ex- 
quisite strain, Ihave no doubt. She 
already begins the impassioned ges- 
ture.” Cf. Gloss. on dtaOpirrerat. 
This word and ¢@ey&eirat probably 
denote the chief part of a singing wo- 
man’s performance on such an occa- 
sion, the latter alluding to the intona- 
tion, &c., of the voice, the former to 
the rhythmical movement of the per- 
son in conformity with the character 
of the piece. 

100. The hymn begins with an ad- 
dress to Aphrodite, and acommemora- 
tion of three favourite haunts of the 
goddess in her insular domain of 
Cyprus, Golgos, Idalium, and steepy 
Eryx ; similarly Chryses in his prayer 
to Apollo. 
kADOI pev, "Apyupdrok’ d¢ Xpvony apge- 

BeBnxag, 

Kidday re Cabénv, Tevéducd reige avac- 

ELC, 

SpivOed! Hom. Il. 1. 37. 

Thus also in an epigram of Posidip- 
pus: 

& Kimpov, dre KiOnpa, cai @ Midn- 
rov éTwolxveic, 

cai xadov Luping twmoxporov Caze- 
cov, 

tXOote tAaog KadXtoriy, 3) 42 tpacray 
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oucémor oixciwy woey axd mpude- 
pwr. 

Such enumerations, independent of 
the poetic ornament they impart to the 
piece itself, may have been intended to 
confer a species of heraldic dignity 
upon the deities in whose honour they 
were made. To awaken, moreover, 
the recollection of localities where 
they were worshipped, may have been 
considered a natural way of pleasing 
beings who differed too little from hu- 
man nature to escape its foibles. 

For collocations similar to that in 
the text, cf. 

‘* Nunc, o ceruleo creata ponto, 

Qu sanctum Idalium, Syrosque aper- 
tos, 

Quieque Ancona, Cnidumque arundi- 
nosam 

Colis, queeque Amathunta, queeque Gol- 
g0s, 

Quaeque Dyrrhachium Adriae taber- 

nam;” Catull. xxxvi. 11. 

Sancte puer, curis hominum qui gaudia 
misces, 
Queeque regis Golgos, quacque Idalium 

frondosum, Ibid. Lxiv. 95. 

101. xpvop waiodoro’ ’Agp. ** Thou 
with gold for ever toying, Aphrodite!” 
‘‘Dea autem, qu ipsa est aurca, 
aureis etiam watyvivig aureoque ornatu 
utitur.” F.J. 

Perhaps in allusion to this taste of 
the goddess, Battus in Id. x. 32, ex- 
claims: aide pt te Sova Kputody rroxa 

dayri wevac8a, 

Xpuceot apdorepde wv’ avaneipeOa TE 

’Agpodirg. 

The phrases ‘‘Venus Aurea,” ypuoij 
and woAvxpuoog 'Agpodiry are fami- 


liar to all. On Il. m1. 64, Eustathius 
writes: 7 [papparixy ‘loriaia wedior 
elvai gnot Xpvooty xadobpervoy, iv ¢ 
Xpvoc ’Adpodirng iepdy cai ripy 
Oedxptrog 6 peraraBwy rd vénpa— 
xpvowp taiZovoay 'Adgpodirny gnoi. 

The Schol. observes on the text: 
Gta rovrou Sndot, ore ot Epwyreg ypvog 
weiBoves rove tpwpévouc, whence Hems- 
terhusius' emendation, cf. V. R. For 
the usage of waiZw cf. Gloss. on v. 
42. 

‘‘Forsitan waiZovoa verti debebat 
illudens, sive per ludum decipiens.” 
Briggs. 

102-106. ‘‘ How fair is the Adonis 
whom the soft-footed Hours have, in 
the twelfth month, led hither to thee 
from the ever-flowing Acheron; the 
dear Hours, the slowest of the Im- 
mortals; yet fondly longed for do 
they come, bringing for aye some 
blessing to all mankind ;” or with the 
comma after Bporoic¢, ‘longed for by 
all mankind, as they ever bring some 
blessing.” 

103. Myvi duwdexarw. 

«s____. Juctus monumenta manebunt 
Semper, Adoni, mei, repetitaque mor- 

tis imago 
Annua plangoris peraget simulamina 

nostri.” Ovid. Met. x. 725. 

104. Bapdrorat paxdpwy, Slower, 
therefore, even than Vulcan, KvAXo- 
wodiwy, and yet in Ovid. m. Met. 118. 
Jungere equos Titan velocibus imperat 

Horis. 

Jussa dew celeres peragunt : 

But the impatience of expectation 
explains the epithet in the text, as the 
‘‘nox longa,” ‘‘dies lenta,” and 
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112. Wdp péy ot. Herm. objecting to the shortening of pé» before oi, pro- 


‘‘piger annus” of Hor. 1. Epist. 1, 
20, 21; .so in Romeo and Juliet, Sc. 
11. 

‘¢ So tedious is this day, 
As is the night before some festival 
To an impatient child, that hath new 

robes, 

And may not wear them.” 

Compare too ‘‘ tardis . . mensibus,” 
Virg. Georg. I. 32. 

As the Hore here lead Adonis to 
Aphrodite, so in Moschus, 11. 160, they 
prepare the couch of Jupiter and Eu- 
ropa. Compare also Id. 1. 150. 

105. aisi re déporcar. So in Hesiod. 
“Epya c. 2p. 822, days that bring no 
advantage with them are described as 
ob re pépovone. 
aide piv Hpipacciciy émcxPoviow péy’ 

évetap. 
aid’ GAAa, perddovrror, denptot, ov Te 

gépoveat. 
Compare Hor. A. P. v. 175: 
Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda 
secum ; 
but in a different sense aiwy mavra 
dépe, Platon. Epigr. xrx., Anthol. Gr. 
tom. 1. p. 106, with which compare 
‘somnia fert stas,” Virg. Ecl. 1x. 51. 
Huschke. Anal. Litter. p. 336, ob- 
serves that the Hors were styled ai 
wavra gépovoa by Heraclitus. 

106-112. The minstrel here narrates 
that Arsinoe, whom she does not omit 
to compliment, ‘Edévg eixvia, held 


H 


this solemnity in honour of Adonis in 
gratitude to Aphrodite for having im- 
mortalized her mother Berenice, by 
instilling ambrosia into the breast of 
the mortal woman. 

106. Kump: Awvaia. Compare 
Kuzxpoy fxowa, Awryacg wérmia kwpa 

Id. xvi1. 36. 

107. ’"AvO@pwrwy we pi0og, cf. Eur. 

Iph. Aul. 72. 
we 6 piOo¢g dvOpwrwy Exet. 

‘Ut perhibent,” Virg. En. rv. 179, 
and we ¢ayri in v. 137. 

108. Compare Id. xvi. 37. Similarly 
the same goddess immortalizes Eneas, 
Ovid. Met. x1v. 606. 

‘* Ambrosia cum dulci nectare mista 
Contigit os; fecitque Deum.” 

Compare too Pind. Ol]. 1. 100, with 
regard to the efficacy of ambrosia. 
Could the verse before us glance at 
the art of embalming ? 

109. Tiv d& yapiZopéva. In the open- 
ing of Eur. Hippol., Aphrodite de- 
clares herself not insensible to such 
homage. 

Eveort yap On nav Oey yéiver rdde, 
Tipwpevoe yaipovory dvOpwrwy bro. 

Ib. wodvevvpe. Compare 
TWoAAn piv év Bporoiar xovc dvavupog 
Oed cécAnpat Kumpic, odpavod r’ icw" 

Eur. Hippol. 1, 2. 

Cf. Gloss. 

112. ‘« Beside him lie every offering 
of the season, as many as the topmost 
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posed, ad Orphic. p 781, wap péy oi xei0’ Gor’, a verse which the minstrel’s ear 
would never have tolerated. briges for the same reason suggests wdp yé ot or 
wap pa ot. Fr. Jacobs, in defence of Ev&apivy yap ot 9dOe, in Epigr. of Simo- 
nides, No. 53, p. 202, vol. i. Anthol. Griec. writes: ‘‘correptum ydp, ut ap. 
Homer 'IA. 3. 665, A. 339, . 865, w. 72, sic etiam infra, p. 192, nr. 266, i¢arn 
yap ot avra. Tull. Gem. ap. Plan. p. 331, St. Tr. I. p. 688, nr. 205), detce yap 
at pony. Moschus. Eid. rv. 25, yap ot air@. Ib. 42, rodswy yap ot Epyoy. et in 
plurimis aliis locis qua ut omnia cum Herm. ad Orph. P: 5, 8. pro depra- 
vatis habeam, a me impetrare non possum.” And similarly in defence of ojpa 
péy ot, which Herm. would alter into ojpa ¢é ol. in ae 1 Sa Epigr. No. 5}, 
v. 46, in vol. ii. Anthol. Gree. Cf. also Spitzner de Vers. Grecor. Heroic. 
p. 36, and Thiersch. Gr. Gr. § cLvI. 

Ib. gipovrt. Briggs and Meineke read gépovrat, which Spohn. also pre- 
ferred. Gaisf. enumerates ten MSS. in which this reading appears. Briggs 
renders ‘‘ juxta eum enim maturi jacent quicungue feruntur fructus.” Schacier, 
not taking this lection into account, writes ‘‘Malim tamen dpiec depa; nam 
axpddpvoy, quod nonnullis placet de arbore dici, ego quidem pro certo non 
adfirmem.” Eustathius on Il. vi. p. 481, 7, quotes, among other instances 
of duddvatcg: cai rapa Yeoxpirw, Td Apvdc dxpa, rot axpédpva, and the Schol. 
observes ravra gnou rd axpddpva meptTibevrat (maparibevrar, Toup), rq@ ’Ado- 
vit. x. 7.. On which notices, and on dxpdcpva meaning ‘‘ fruits,” Briggs relies 
for his emendation. But as dxpdécpva, ra, comes to mean “fruits,” because they 
grow at the extremities of branches, it is only to be sl oh that passages may 
occur, in which such extremities may be said to bear them. Cf. a fragment of 
Sappho, which appears in the Schol. on Id. x1. 39, as emended by Hemsterhusius: 

we yAucipadoy tnevOeran dxpw in’ dad, 
and rd 6& ix’ dxpw rov bZov arpovOog dtopwyev, & by Kai Hdvcra conwy Sore. 


Philostratus, Icon. 1. 31. 


And again the use of dpvdc¢ for the plural is aptly a i by Kiessl. with 


rpoyoy dpparog in Id. xvi. 72, and ixOvog dypevrnpec in 


vulgate reading is retained. 


branches of the fruit trees bear. Be- 
side him parterres of delicate flowers, 
preserved in silver frails.” 

113. wap & amadoi caro. Toup 
quotes in illustration the following pas- 
sage from Julian in Cesar. p. 329. Ed. 
Spanhem.: cai 6 DeeAnvdc’’ AAN’ H rove 
"Adwredoc xnroue we Epya npiv, & Kwrv- 
orayrive, éavtov mpoogipec ; (MS. 
apopeperc;) ri O%, elwev, eloivy ov¢ 
héyetc "Adwruidog eymovg; at yuvaixec 
(leg. ob¢ at yuvaixec) pn, TH rjc’ Agpo- 
Oirng avdpi gurevovory d0rpaxiotg é- 
apnodpevat ynv Aaxaviayvy. XrAwp7- 
cavra Ot ravra mpd¢ dXlyov, abrixa 
adropapalverat. 


d. xxr. 6. Hence the 


114. ** And golden alabasters, with 
Syrian unguent filled.” The Syrian 
unguent was held in high esteem, cf. 
Gloss. and this, as well as its being a 
forcign article, causes it to be men- 
tioned here, for Alexandria was at 
this time famous herself for similar 
luxuries, as we learn by a quotation 
from Apollonius, ty rg mepi pbpwy, in 
Athenzeus, lib. xv. p. 689. "Hepace dd 
kai ra dy 'AdeZavdpsig Std wXovroy 
kai dtd rv ’Aporwdne nai Bepeviene 
omroueny. 

To such an extreme was the use of 
unguents carried by the ancients that 
we are informed by the same authority 
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115. wovéiovrac. ** Quamvis zroveicOa interdum idem ac roveiy si care 
videatur, quia Doricum -ovr: frequenter in talibus in notius -oyrac fuit trans- 
mutatum, scriptum hic olim rovéowre pene suspicarer cum G. Koenio ad Gregor. 
de Dial. p. 97, et Jo. Toupio, in Epist. ad Warton, p. 340. Tovéioyvra: tamen 
Codices collati tenaciter retinent : nisi quod in uno legitur Rom. woredyrat,” &c. 
Vatck. in loc. Boissonade introduces the conjecture, following the rash example of 
Brunck, and without furnishing any additional reason in his note to that of 
Valcken., which does not convince; for that -ovrs sometimes passed into -ovrat, 
only proves it possible that it might have done so here, and the usage of the 
janguage generally is in favour of the Dep. form. In early Greek it alone is 
found, and as wall otherwise as in trans. s.c. acc. e. Bo eee &’ ob pada 
wodrAby iyw woviecOar dvwya. Il. xxm1. 245, Odyss. 1x. » &c., while rovéw 
is rarely trans., especially c. acc. rei., although we have an instance of this con- 
struction in v. 80 of this Idyl (Cf. Gloss.), a comparison of which appears to 
enforce the full reflex sense of the middle voice in this line. The reading wo- 
evyrat, which occurs in one MS. and on which Valcken. observes ‘‘minime ab- 
surdum videtur: xovety nusquam a me lectum fuit de panibus vel placentis 
adhibitum; mAdoar et ria: frequentantur: mwocevyrac commendare poterint 
voces notissimx, dpromotd¢, otrorotdc,” &c., appears to me to corroborate the 
termination in -raz; and the occurrence of vovéw or vrovéiouat in this sense bein 
rare, is rather an argument in favour ofits genuineness. That it may be so sed 
is shewn by a passage of Plutarch in Lucullo, quoted by Toup: NedmAovra 0” 
yy Tov AovcotAdov ra deimva rd cad’ nuspay, ob pdvoy orpwpvaic adoupyior 
kai dradiPore ixrwpact Kai yopoic cai dxpodpaocty Erecodiog, GAN’ byw re war- 
rodaTay cai wepparwy wepirTac GrameToverpévwy (query dvarerovnpivwy?) 


wapackevaic Znrwrdv dvekevGipwe rovovvrog éavroy. 


that different species were employed 
by some for different parts of the per- 
son, ‘bre dé did orrovdie hy rot¢ mahat- 
oTépore YY THY pipwY xpHotc, OjHjrAov 
bx rod cai tricracbat, roidy rt ixaoryp 
rv peiav pov ionvy émirndeoy. 
*Ayripdync youy ty Goprciowe 4H Ato- 
porrovri dnoc 
“ Aovrat & dAnOdc: adda ri; 

dx yxpvooxoAAnrou dé Kcarmidog pupy 
Alyumriy piv rode médag cai Td oxédn, 
gowrcivy dé rag yvaBouvg cai rirGia, 
otoupBpivy O& roy Erepov Boayiova, 
dpapaxivy bé rag dgpi¢ cai THY Képny, 
éprvdrivy bt rb yévu nai roy adyxéva.” 
Athen. ibid. 

115-118. An accurate version of 
this passage appears to be the best 
commentary. ‘‘ And cakes, as many 


as women work upon the kneading- 
board mingling sweet seeds of every 
sort with white flour of wheat, and all 
they make of sweet honey, and those 
they dress in liquid oil.” The zovéoyrar 
is, with more or less precision, un- 
derstood to govern the écca 7’, and 
the rd r, in v. 117, andis thus thrown 
into connexion with the three preposi- 
tions ézi, did, and éy, which gives a 
variety to the lines. Valcken. vindi- 


cates the construction of the latter 


clause from Reiske’s misapprehen- 
sion, and consequent emendation of 
éviypw éXaiw, by more than one appo- 
site quotation from Athen. lib. xiv. p. 
645. ’Eyxpidec are there defined to be 
Tepparioy eWdpevor ty thaip cai pera 
rovro pertrovmevoy. And again, p. 646, 
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Taynvirne, TraKoig iy dhaip rernyav- 
topévoc. But it is not necessary to sup- 
pose, with this distinguished critic, that 
the three lines describe but one species 
of cake. It rather appears that three 
species of confectionary are alluded to 
by the poet, or that he wishes the 
minstrel maid, with the indefiniteness 
natural to admiration, to mention 
three prominent features in such pre- 
parations, no matter of how many 
sorts these were; for the ingredients 
mentioned here, and many more, were 
essential to sundry of the mAaxcovv- 
rec and ziupara of the ancients. Cf. 
Athen. lib. x1v. § 51-58. In Suetonius 
in Vespas. c. 7, there is a description 
of offerings of this kind made by that 
Emperor in the temple of Serapis in 
Alexandria. 

118. Scaliger, Casaubon, Valcken., 
and the rest of the critics, with the ex- 
ception of Wart., understand mavra 
merenva cai éowerd to be in apposition 
with cidara of verse 115. Such was the 
skill of these zozavomooi that they 
fashioned their sweetmeats into re- 
presentations of all the birds of the 
air and the beasts of the field. Thus 
Proclus in Platonem speaks of zroravo- 
movovc; Tac wKrarroveac boa roic Peorc 
avidot fda cai pura: and such fanciful 
pastry is supposed to form a part of 
the oblation that is here presented to 
the idol. This view appears to me to 
render the poet liable to the charge 
of obscurity, for even reading the lines 
‘uno ductu,” as Scaliger directs, it 
does not strike one that this is the 
sense of the passage; and it seems 
likely that if this was intended to be its 


import, more would have been made 
of the circumstance of such confec- 
tionary skill, when three lines are de- 
voted to the ingredients of the con- 
fections. A passage from Callixenus’ 
narrative of a marvellous xouxn, held 
in Alexandria by Ptoleniy Philadel- 
phus, quoted in Athenzeus, lib. v. p.196, 
suggests what may be considered a 
simpler method of interpretation. In 
an elaborate detail of the oxny%, which 
was upon a most magnificent scale, 
we find Acixetro 0& iri péy ry ric 
oxnvncg wapacradwy Ha pappapwa 
Tay TewTwy TexviToy éxardy. After- 
wards, in a description of the zopx7 
itself, § 34, p. 202, word d2 nai Zowy 
TrHV0¢ Erixptowy cuverrdprever, wy 
hy ra wodAd dwiexarnxn rai Onpia 
Urepdyovra roig peyéOeot, wal derol 
anxey sixoot. Hence I would sug- 
gest the placing a colon after v. 117, 
and that we should understand v. 
118 to convey the presence of repre- 
sentations of birds and beasts formed 
of gold or silver, or some other solid 
material. Wart., in his note on verse 
112, though he admits the difficulty of 
deciding as to which of the matters 
mentioned in this description were re- 
presented ‘‘texturd vel pictura vel 
etiam solidis imaginibus,” or appeared 
‘‘sua specie,” yet gives it as his opi- 
nion that they were all executed in 
embroidery, a view which he extends 
(note on v. 81) to the image of the 
idol mentioned in v. 84. Boettiger, 
also, in Algem. Litterat. Zeit. 18083, 
tom. Iv. p. 7, conceives that the 
bowers, and the Cupids hovering over 
them, were all wrought in tapestry. 
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The extreme improbability of this 
being correct appears, as well from 
the nature of the case, as from a com- 
parison of the xopuzn before alluded to 
in Athen. lib. v. Inp. 198, § 28, there is 
an account of a four-wheeled carriage, 
drawn by one hundred and eighty men, 
on which was borne an dyadpa Atovt- 
cov Sexdrnxy, x. rT. A. and over the idol, 
there was a =xedc, as in v. 119. Tepié- 
Kero 0 abr@ cai oxtag ix xtooov Kai 
aprédov rai rc Aotrne 6wwpag KEKoo- 
pnpivn: x. r.X. And so a little further 
on: Merd dé ravrag fhyero rerpaxvedoc 
rnxey dkrw wraros, Urs avdowy tEH- 
xovra, é¢’ no dyaApa Noone dera 
nx caOnpevoy, x.r.r. This image 
used to rise and pour a libation of milk 
and sit down again, pnyavixiic. Elye 
62 oxiada,x.r. Xr. But the impossibi- 
lity of Wart.’s view being correct is 
shewn by vv. 132, 133, in which the 
minstrel announces, that she and 
her fellow-votaries ‘‘in the early morn, 
with the dewfall, gathered together 
will bear him (i. e. the image of 
Adonis they have been admiring) 
forth to the surges foaming on the 
strand.” 

119. The passages quoted from 
Athenzeus in the preceding note, make 
it probable that there were two Zx- 
aéec, or bowers, erected here, the one 
to canopy the couch of Venus, the other 
that of ‘‘the rosy-armed Adonis.” The 
technical term for such an arbour- 
shrine was cain. Thus in an epi- 
gram of Dioscorides given in Jacobs’ 
Delect. Epigr. p. 148. 


120 


n wOavn p’ Erpwoev Aptorovdn, gin’ 

"Adwrt, 
cofapivyn Try oy ornOea wap KadiBy. 
ei dice rabrny cai iol yap, hy 

drorvetow, 

Bn) mpdgacic, cipriovy cippe AaBwv 
amwayou. 

It was used also in the rites of Cy- 
bele. For further information Jacobs 
refers to igen ad Copan, p. 44, s. 

In the garden of Adonis, described 
in Spencer’s Faerie Queene, the arbour 
was inartificial. Booke m1. Cant. vr. 
44. 

‘‘ And in the thickest covert of that 
shade, 

There was a pleasaunt arber, not by 

art, 

But of the tree’s owne inclination 

made, 

Which knitting their rancke braun- 

ches part to part, 

With wanton yvie twine entrayld 

athwart, 

And eglantine and caprifole emong, 

Fashiond above within their inmost 

part, 

That nether Phebus beams could 

through them throng, 

Nor Solus sharp blast could worke 

them any wrong.” 

120-123. « And over them boy Cu- 
pids are fluttering, like young nightin- 
gales, which, perching upon the trees, 
flutter from branch to branch, making 
trial of their wings.” 

Compare Long. Past. lib. u. p. 39. 
Schaef. ratra cirwy, avnXaro [viz.: 
Cupid] caOarep dnddvdc veorrdg imi 
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121. A number of MSS. read defopivwy, which would compare the 


arbours to trees actually growing. 


oissonade introduces dsEdépmevot, i 


indifferent emendation, noticing ‘‘vulgo ég¢eZéuevor, quod cum rg weravra 
mirum nimis visum est.” But this is hypercritical. Hor. used * adsidens,” 


Epod. 1. 19, which compare, in a w 
épeZouevos denotes the general state at 


rac puppivag, cai crddoy apeiswy ix 
KAadou, dtd THv SdAAWY ayEipwey elc 
dcpoy, and Bion’s description of the 
runaway Eros in Idyl. u. p. 3, “Eodé- 
pevov wikowo wort kdddov’ and ib. 6, 
TG cai rg rdv “Epwra perdd\pevov—. 
The "Epwrec were of course always as- 
sociated with Venus and Adonis. Cf. 
Bion, 1. &c. 

121. ipe%dpuevor Eri Sévdpwr. Cf. Id. 
xr. 17. waOeZdpevog 0 iwi wrérpac 
"YWndac. 

122. The very cadence of the verse 
seems calculated to express the desul- 
tory motions it describes. The pre- 
position eic is not here expressed, viz. 
ic 6Zov an’ 6Zw. Compare rimre pe- 
rachdaleg mwrwpivyn bloy ax dlov; 
Anthol, Pal. 1x. 209. 
yiiv mpd yii¢ tXavvopat. 

Zesch. Prom. 703. 

Where Blomfield notes: ‘‘Subaudi- 
tur vero éc ut in Gloy azn’ dZov. 
Theocr. Adon. 122.” But such sup- 
posed ellipses are now generally dis- 
carded, for ‘‘ though a relation which 
was implied in the powers of the ori- 
ginal cases might be, and generally 
was, for the sake of clearness, ex- 
pressed by a preposition, yet it does 
not follow that the original power of 
the cases to express this relation was, 
either in theory or practice, wholly lost: 


ay more open to cavilling objection. 
e 


present time. 


so that we find the same relation ex- 
pressed sometimes by the original, 
more concise and vivid form of the 
case, at others by the later and more 
accurate form of the preposition.” 
Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 472, 2. 

123-25. Ignorance of the detail of 
ornaments usual in pageants of this 
description throws some obscurity 
upon this and the three following 
lines. The Schol. merely observes: ‘"0 
EBevog,” rv AowTHY KéopnoLy rh» pe 
orixyy Oavpazer, so that we remain in 
the dark as to what we should appro- 
priate the ebony and the gold, except 
we follow Gloss. A."Hoa» yap dc xpucod 
wai tBsvouv Eddouv wai dcriwy idegar- 
rivwy derol kareoxevacpévor cai Bav- 
ralovrec roy Tavupndyy. which ap- 
pears improbable. Nor isa clearer view 
to be obtained of the precise object of 
the two eagles wrought in white ivory. 
In fact the poet’s adherence to nature 
in pourtraying the indefiniteness with 
which the emotion of admiration ex- 
presses itself, has proved in this in- 
stance unfortunate for his modern 
readers. However, it appears not im- 
probable that these four lines contain 
a description, or, it should rather be 
said, are uttered in admiration of the 
bower and couch of Venus, to which 
the Schol. distinctly applies vv. 125, 
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124. Eldikius, to elude the difficulty of more than one eagle being mentioned 
in relation to the story of Ganymede, and perhaps also to avoid the combination 
of the dual alerw with the plur. gépovrec, proposed aisraé .... péipovrog, the 
ingenious simplicity of which emendation deserves applause. Kiessl. defends 
the text, upon the grounds that the poet or artisan was at liberty to diversify 
the legend, and that the Schol. had evidently, from his exegesis, conceived two 
or more eagles to be mentioned here, we merroixtApivwy dirwy idepavrivwy cai 


Bacralévrwy roy Tavupndny. 


For the plural with dual compare éyeXacarny 


your augw Bripayrec sic 


aAjrw. Plat. Euthyd. p. 273, D. and Jelf. Gr. Gr. § 387 
125. In this and the two following verses the old readings and punctuation 


are retained, because, firstly, they have the authority of the 


126, @¢ paraxcéy rarnrwy brecrpw- 
pivwy rg crivyg rpg ’Agpodirng, 
od¢ dyowy Ud Ti}¢ MiANTOV Kai Ddpov 
pnOjoecOa paraxwrépove brvov, da 
ro wap’ avroig sig kadXOg Ta OTpwWLaTAa 
yiveo@at. The ebony and gold may 
have formed the framework and adorn- 
ments of the bed. Gold was peculiarly 
appropriate to Aphrodite, cf. v. 101, 
and might be intended to contrast with 
theapyipeog wrtopdc (vv. 84, 85) of her 
mortal lover. That representations of 
eagles were not unknown among the 
ornamental furniture of the ancients 
appears from Athenzus, as quoted in 
Annot. on vy. 118. And as the beauty 
of Ganymede caused his elevation to 
the skies, dia eddXoc ot Oeol avepel- 
Warro “Au olvoysoy roy Tavupidn. 
““K adXeo¢ etveca olo ty’ aBavarotot pe- 
rely.” Athen. lib. xml. p. 566, and the 
same quality in Adonis had won the 
heart of Venus, ai Oeai dé rivac dprd- 
Zoveow ; of rovc xadXilcroug ; ole xai 
cbvaow "Hoc piv Kepdrdy cai KXsirp 
cai TiQwyg, Anpnrnp laciwm, ’Agpo- 
Sirn’ Ayxlog cai’ Addrdt, Athen. ibid., 
the similarity inthe stories of each 
rendered the introduction ofthe orna- 
ments-mentioned natural in the bower 


SS. and furnish an 


of the goddess. Its nature, composed, 
as it appears to have been, of branches 
of trees, &c., precludes an illustration 
of these aéroi from those which are 
mentioned in the pavilion (oxy), to 
which we had occasion to allude on 
v. 118. Of it we find, Athen. lib. v. 
p:. 197, card d2 réy bbndSraroy rémoy 
Tic dpodng deroi card rpdowmoy joay 
G\AnAwY yxpvooi, wevrexaWexarnyxEtc 
To péyeOoc. 

To the incoherence of admiring sur- 
prise I would also attribute that ab- 
ruptness of v. 125, which led Grefe 
to suspect a ‘‘ lacuna” before it. The 
speaker supposes us to be present 
at the spectacle, or forgets that we 
are not. Hence the unconnected ‘‘ and 
purple tapestry above,” though the 
couch beneath had not been specified 
before, while the ci\iva.... ddAa of 
v. 127 leaves it beyond mistake that 
the preceding lines refer to a couch, 
which the Tay péy Kurpic éxet of p.128 
distinctly resumes. With this view of 
the poet’s art I acquiesce in the old 
readings and punctuations of the pas- 
sage. 

125-127. ‘« And purple tapestries 
above—softer than sleep ; Miletus will 
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éorpwra krAiva r@ Adouds rp Kad@ aAAa* 


intelligible sense, cf. Annot.; secondly, because they present a less obvious con- 
struction, and are, therefore, the less likely to be the result of alteration; and 
thirdly, because the partial incoherence which has been urged as an objection 
ainst them appears to fall in so happily with the exclamatory character of the 

whole passage, as to supply an additional presumption of their being genuine. 
\ esta however, objecting to the want of connexion in the verses, emends 
thus; 

mwopgupéioc Ot rarnow avw (paraxwripoc bryw 

& Midarog ipei, x’ & ray Lapiay caraBdcoxwy) 

€orpwrat KXiva’ 


Madaxwrépoc being a Dor. Accus. Hermann proposes to alter the punctuation, 
viz., to put v. 126 in a parenthesis, and no stop after it or v. 125, and a comma 
after cAiva in v. 127, ‘* Jungenda enim puto, woppupect 52 rawnreg zorpwrat 
cdiva. Nam quum vellet dicere ropdipent ramnrec Eorpwyrat, post interjectam 
parenthesin aliud ponit substantivum, eique verbum accommodat.” Briggs 
proposes pudaxwrépa to agree with cAiva in v. 127, after which he places a 
semicolon. Toup would place a comma after rdznrec, to connect dyw with 
pas trrw, with the view that ‘‘Tapetes ex alia parte WeAoi, ex alia villosi 

inc dyw padaxodc superne molles, vocat poeta.” 

Nothing appears to be gained by any of these alterations, but, on the other 
hand, something to be lost byeach. Briggs’ is perhaps the next best to the text. 
Toup’s punctuation is absurd. Herm. would introduce a harsh abstruseness of 
construction that appears to me alien not merely to the usage of Theocritus, but 
to the genius of this species of poetry, and Valcken.’s correction is of so sweep- 


ing a character, that its inventor only can be excused for approving it. 


confess them, and he that feeds his 
flock upon the Samian downs.” The 
subaudition of a suitable verb, for the 
government of ramrnrec, or better, the 
assumption of an gorpwyra: from the 
Eorpwrat of v. 127, presents no diffi- 
culty, if the exclamatory character of 
the passage be remembered, and pa- 
Aaxwrepo. Yrvw may either be re- 
garded as forming the predicate of a 
proposition, the rest of which is rea- 
dily supplied by the mind, e. g. ‘‘ they 
are softer,” &c., that is, ‘* even Mile- 
tus will admit they are softer than 
sleep ;” or the nominative case of pa- 
Aaxwrepot May be explained by an at- 
traction to its substantive razynrec. So 
far is Wuest.’s observation upon this 
punctuation from being correct, ‘‘ non 


ita coeunt, ut structura sit tolerabilis.” 
The dvw, no doubt, was readily un- 
derstood by a Grecian ear, and it was 
unnecessary to add rij¢ cAlyne. Cf. 
Annot. on y. 123, ad fin. 
The expression ‘‘ softer than sleep” 
occurs in a similar use in Id. v. 51: 

. kai eipia Tgde Wargasic 
deux’ EvOgc, drvw padtaxwrepa, 
where Valcken. inaptly remarks, ‘ Mi- 
retur aliquis cur Milesium et Samium 
dicentem hic fecerit quod ipse alibi 
jam dixerit,” and deems it probable 
that Milesian and Samian merchants 
frequenting the Alexandrian mart, 
may have been in the habit of using 
this metaphoric phrase in extolling 
the excellence of their goods. But 
nothing of this appears to have been 
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130 


129. Peter Fonteine, offended by the ellipse of érav (but cf. Id. xxvu. 
29), and more by the minuteness of detail with regard to Adonis’ age, sus- 
pected this verse to be spurious. But the specification of the eighteenth or 


nineteenth year, as in the text, is usual in the Greek epi 


ams, and the other 


objection is equally invalid. Valcken. proposed édcrwraidex’ iriyv. Reiske éx- 
Twxaideca Tic, i. e. adrijg, 8c. Kumpido¢ 6 yapBpde, &c. 


130. Valcken. suggested irs ot a 
which he asserts to be ‘‘in Cod. repertam ;” rapa is stated by 


in five MSS. 


in the poet’s mind. The phrase pa- 
Aacwr. trvw is obviously his own, 
and the passage only affirms, that Mi- 
letus and the Samian shepherd (not 
carpet-vender), would admit the jus- 
tice of the praise, and thus simply 
Eustathius on Dionys. Perieges. v. 823, 
as quoted by Valcken. in loc.: Od«pr- 
Tog Tadxnrag padaxwripouc bxrvov ei- 
axwy iraye, galy dy Midnroc, cal 6 
THY Tapiay raraBdconwy’ we Tig Dapov 
wai rij¢ MeAnrov dya@dy ovcdy sic 
Epiwy popay. 

The boldness of Midarog épeit finds 

a parallel in the 
-.-- Kéwe & ddd6AvEEy ioica, 
ga o&, &c. Id. xvu. 64. 

And in 

wc dpa vaaog tarev’ Ib. 71. 

127. «‘Another couch has been strewn 
for the Adonis, the beautiful.” In 
Bion. t, Adonis is laid out in the bed 
of Venus. 

ANéxrpoy Exe, KuOipea, rd ody réde 

vexpdc “Adwrtc, v. 70. 
And it may be remarked, that it 
is called wdyypvoog xdtvrnp, v. 74. 
Kdr0ed wy paracoic im pdpect, v. 
72, and xéxAtrar dBpdc "Adore éy ei- 
pace Topg¢upéiciow: also fall in with 
the idea of v. 123 to 127 being a de- 
scription of Venus’ couch, &c. 

128. Tay 0’ 6 fod. The short vowel, 


cide’ tovrdoc. Briggs reads wdpa, 


aisf. to be found 


followed bya liquid, and being in arsis, 
is lengthened, asin Homer. Thus éyri 
Padwwai, Id. x1. 45. "Hroe dye pékar, 
Id. xxu. 118; & p’ ot brrepOev, Id. 
XxIv. 42; rd pdda, Epigr. 1. Cf. Spitz- 
ner de vers. Heroic. p. 52. 

129. The adv. évveaxaidexa follow- 
ing the adject. édxrwrawdexérne pre- 
sents an unusual construction, and, as 
too often happens, led to various 
alterations in the text. Cf. V. R. 
Meineke illustrates the peculiarity 
by 
Ovd’ ei xey Sexaxtc oe cai elxoowvijptr’ 

drova. Jl. xx. 349. 
and also quotes Id. xxv1. 29. 
ein & évvaérne, H xai dexarw imiBaivor 
which, however, only exhibits an ana- 
logy of transition from one mode of 
expression to another. Wuest. compares 
Kérwy dirnyue, 7 yun ot rerrdpwy, 

sc. rnxewv. Epigr. incert. 

Boissonade observes: ‘* Non debuit 
hic versus ob syntaxeos anomaliam 
sollicitari. Sic et nos loquimur. E 
Gallicis unus interpretibus, ‘‘ époux 
& son dix-huit on dizx-neuviéme prin- 
temps.” Prevostus abbas, scriptor inter 
optimos numerandus in periodico opere 
(Le pour et le contre) tom. 20, p. 335; 
‘¢ j’avertis que la plus grande partie du 
second tome, et le diz-sept et le diz- 
huitiéme entiers ne sont pas de moi.” 
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But MSS. seem of less authority in matters of accentuation. The other con- 


jectures are undeserving of notice. 


130. od xevret rd gidap’. Td rod 
*Adwrboc dnrady. obdérw yap rixaprat 
rd yiveta, Wo eevr@ory, add’ Ent yvoa- 
Ze. Scholl. 

Ib. iri ot wépt. So Reiske threw 
back the accent, and translated ‘‘su- 
persunt ei adhuc ;” so also Boissonade. 
To this Valcken., who had an emenda- 
tion to offer, cf. V. R., objected ‘ pri- 
mum véipt pro wepieors non fuit in usu.” 
But this he does not prove: ‘ Deinde 
Adonidi, decem et octo annorum ado- 
lescenti, dici non potuit barba super- 
esse in malis rutila.” Now this ob- 
jection appears to lie as wellas against 
his own conjecture, for in it Zre re- 
mains, and ‘‘adhuc” implies all that 
he could consider amiss in ‘‘super- 
esse.” 

But as rvppd implies a quality pro- 
per to early youth, there is nothing ob- 
jectionable in ‘‘superesse” being said 
of that of which this adjective is an 
essential attribute,and so the sentence 
may be rendered ‘Still he retains his 
downy lips.” 

Wuest., reading zrepi, renders ‘‘ad- 
huc labia circum circa flava sunt,” in 
which he does not translate oi. In 
fact, as wepi is not before ruppd, but 
xeiXea, an accurate version of this 
reading seems to produce something 
like nonsense. ‘Still he has downy 
lips about.” About what? About his 
mouth? This is not in the text, and 
if it was, would be very discredita- 


ble to the poet. For wufpd, cf. Gloss. 
on v. 53. Cf. also V. R. 

Dalzell’s construction is too grossly 
erroneous to be repeated. 

131. Cf. 
xaiporc, & vipga, xalpor, edrivbepe 

yapBpé. Id. xvun. 46. 

132-3. The minstrel announces the 
ceremony of ablution on the merrow. 
‘* At dawn of day, with matin fall of 
dew, gathered together, we will bear 
him forth to the billows foaming on 
the beach.” For this Valcken. as- 
signs a homely but probable reason: 
‘‘ sordes eluebant quas in pompa ex 
pulvere vel contactu signum Adonidis 
contraxerat.” 

Similarly at Athens, the image of 
Pallas, cf. Spanheim in Callim. h. in 
Lav. Pall. p. 527, et seqq., after a pro- 
cession in her honour, was washed in 
the sea; and at Argos in the river Ina- 
chus. ‘‘Ad objectionem,” observes 
Valcken. ‘ov reppoyrixact ry Zodvey 
ot tv abroig évrec Osol, egregie res- 
pondet eruditus Auctor Clementin. 
Homil. x. c. 23, ri ob» abra vpsic rx- 
persire opnxovrec kai wrivorrec, cai 
caQaipovrec;” Valcken. Adon. p. 410. 
Gpadpsow. Cf. 

‘*Dum mane novum, dum gramina 
canent, 

Et nos in teneva pecori gratissimus 

herba est.” Virg. Georg. mx. 325. 

134. ‘‘ Insignis est locus, qui utrum 

Sapphonis sit an Alcsei, non satis oon- 
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” b) 
“"Epres, @ PiA Adon, kai évOade, xeis ’Axépovra, 


apléwv (ws parti) povoraros’ or ‘Ayapéeuvov 


135. Kiessl. thinks, but without reason, that the future dp%otdmed’ or dpkeb- 


pe’, is here required. 
poetic craft. 


stat (vid. Neue fragm. Sapph. p. 98) 
ubi una mulier ceteras, quas xdpaz al- 
loquitur, in Adoniis hortatur, ut mor- 
tuum Adonidem ita lugeant : 
xarOvaocer, KuOépn’, aBpdc “Adwrec' 
ri xe Ociper ; 
carroémrecOe, xépat, wai rarepeixecOe 
XiTw@yac. 
Antigone apud Eurip. Phen. 1499. 
epadcuva Sxotea xéuac an’ ipae, 
orodisa kpoxdecoay dveica rpupac.” 
Wuest. 
Cf. too, 
‘‘ Effuseeque comas et aperte pectore 
matres 
Significant luctum.” 
Ovid. Met. x11. 688. din.1. 480, &c. 
With iwi opupa eéXrrov aveioa. Cf. 
‘* Ad talos stola demissa.” 
Hor. 1. Sat. 11. 99. 
135. ornOece parvopevorc, Warton 
compares 
7 Tpugepn p Hypevoe Kew, ra yadax- 
riv,’ "Adwm, 
Tg og Kopapivn o7nbea ravvvyice 
Dioscor. Anth. Ceph. L. 11. 
Erotic. Carm. 352; 
and 
y wiOdvn p’ Erpwoey 'Apioroven, gir’ 
“Adwvt. 
copapiyvn rg oy cornea map KaduBy. 
by the same, which is given in Jac. 
Delect. Epigr. p. 147. 
Ih. Aryupag apFwpsO’ aowdde ‘let 
us begin the thrilling lay.” 


The conjunctive is more animated and worthier of the 


136-7. Cf. 
‘*Si fratrem Pollux alterna morte re- 
demit, 
Itque reditque viam toties.”’ 
4En. vi. 121. 

Spenser in the Faerie Queene, Booke 
un. Cant. 6, xlvii., thus alludes to the 
legend : 

‘* And soothe it seems they say ; for he 
may not 

For ever dye, and ever buried bee 

In baleful night, where all thinges are 
forgot ; 

All be he subject to mortalitie, 

Yet is eterne in mutabilitie, 

And by succession made perpetuall, 

Transformed oft, and chaunged di- 
verslie : 

For him the father of all form they 
call; 

Therefore needs mote he live, that 
living gives to all.” 

Wuest. observes that the sequence 
of ovr’... ovr’... ot ... 0b... 
év...o0u@’...od, in the following 
passage, isto be explained ‘ ex licen- 
tia, cui interdum Greeci poetz indulse- 
runt.” Nowa comparison of Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 609, shews that this usage is not 
limited to the poets of Greece, and if 
Wuest. meant to imply that ovre and 
ov had the same meaning in such cir- 
cumstance, his observation appears 
erroneous. The former still means 
‘‘ neither,” the latter ‘‘not,” and the 
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ov IlarpoxAns, ov [lvppos amo Tpolas éraverAOov, 


140 


4 
ov0’, of ere mporepor, Aamrida cai Aevxadioves, 


ov TleAomrniada re, cat “Apyeos axpa Iedao-yoi. 


a“ v7 
Aah viv, Pir “Adar, cal és véewr evdupnoats. 


~ a” Ld a 
kal viv nvOes, Adwvt, kal, ox adixy, hidros n&eis.” 


roepra. 


IIpakéivoa, ro xpnpa copwrepov a OnrAaa. 


145 


139. Kiessl. retains the old reading, yepairepoc, which has considerable au- 
thority in the MSS. comparing Id. xvi. 4, where, however, there is a si 
variation; and Id. xxv. 48. As neither Dr. Gaisford nor any other of the cri- 
tical editors has given an account of how the authority of the MSS. preponde- 
rates, to strike the balance is out of the question. 

145. Valcken. and the older editors entirely lost the point of this passage by 


erroneous punctuation. 


Valcken. has a full stop after copwrepoy, and trans- 


lates ‘‘ Res hec est elegantior, quam ut scil. verbis a me possit exprimi,” which 


asyndetic negative is introduced as a 
variety, and a sort of rest to the 
speaker, and sometimes for additional 
emphasis, or for some other reason 
which may be readily understood by 
the nature of the context. 

138. 6 péyac, Bapvparoc. Compare 
viv yap 6 dsvdg piyac wmpoxparie 
Alac—. Soph. Aj. 205. Cf. Gloss. 

142. “Apyeoc dxpa. Cf. Gloss. on v. 
112, and compare also Plato Theaet. 
p. 152, E. ray rotnrey ot axpot rijc 
wowuncewe Exarépac. 

As similar usages of adjectives in 
the neut. plural, cf. "Atoyivn¢e 0 Né- 
Owvop, iwyv rey ’Eperpiewy ra rpwra. 
Herod. vi. 100. Adurwy 6 1b6ew, Ai- 
yunréwy ra mpGra, IX. TT. yii¢ Kopiy- 
Biag ra mpéra. Eur. Med. 912. ra 
rods THC yc Kipta. Soph. Ged. C. 
915. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. 438, 5. 


143. Compare 
“hadi pot, rpii\ore, pbya cpsiovea 

Oedwy. Callim. H. in Cer. 189. 
With the transition from the impe- 
rative to the optative in the text, Cf. 
apOdynrog yévoto, Zed warep, . . wai 
.. e00uve. Pind. Olymp. xm. 36, &c. 

Kiessl. translates ed0upnoate ** lato 
animo sis,” but Valcken. and Briggs, 
in an act. sense. Cf. Gloss. Compare 
Bion. Id. 1. 98. 

Get oe warty cravoa, warty eic Erocg 

G@\Xo daxpicat. 

145. Gorgo praises the minstrel up- 
on the conclusion of the song, and gives 
a point te her encomium by referring to 
a remark of Praxinoe’s in v. 83, where 
her admiration of the well-executed 
embroidery produced the reflection, 
Lopéy re ypHp’ dvOowwoc. Hence 
Gorgo, pleased with the minstrel's 
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oABia, boca ivart’ TavoABia, ws yAuKUpwvel. 
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wpa. dpws Kelis olxov’ avaptoros Aroxdeldas. 


is quite too insipid an observation to be forced upon the lips of Gorgo. The vul- 
gate thus: 
To xpijpa cogwrépoy, a OnreEa 
"oABia’ boca toart RavoABia, we yAuvKUgwrEl. 


which Valcken. further changed to this, a 07Xe1a 6A\Bia Seca icars, but here there 
is an awkwardness in the a 67Xea running into the next verse, which it is desi- 
rable to avoid, as Meineke probably felt when he devised ri rd ypijpa? cogwra- 
rov a Ond\ea. Toup in his Appendicula Not. introduced the punctuation in 
the text, observing ‘‘ Vides antitheton, quod elegans in primis et venustum est.” 
H. Voss conjectured ri ypijpa copwrepoy ? in sense of * quid doctius est, sc. hoc 
cantu?” which was an improvement, while Valcken.’s punctuation was retained. 
Spohn assigned wavyoABia wo yAucvgwvei, to Praxinoe which seems an idle 


innovation. 


lore, 6A Gia, Soca tears, and still more 
struck with the sweetness of her into- 
nations, ravoA\Bla, we yAuKvdwyei, ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Praxinoe, woman is the wiser 
thing!” &c., the rd being emphatic, as 
contrasted with the re of v. 83. By 
taking this view a resumption of 
thought is obtained, which gives a sort 
of unity to the conversation of the 
Idyl, which is felt to be an improve- 
ment. Wuest. agrees with Fr. Jacobs 
in considering that rd ypijpa and 4 
@nXAaa are in apposition, and equiva- 
lent to rd xpijpa rijc OnXéeiag, a con- 
struction so awkward, and producing 
so unmeaning a result, that it is no 
wonder he doubted the integrity of rd 
xpipa, if he found no better way of 
explaining it. copwrepoy he under- 
stood as ‘‘ doctior quam expectaveris.” 

Briggs conceives that Eur. Med. 
484, and Hec., 1001, shew that cogw- 
repoy ‘* spe idem sonat quod cogdy,” 
and hence translates ‘‘ sapiens res est 
mulier.” But neither of the passages 
alluded to are in point, and Briggs 
himself saw what appears to be the 
real meaning of our text: ‘‘ nisi,” he 
adds, “ hec de mulierum respectu 
habito ad viros prestantia malis intel- 
ligere,” and then gives an explanation 


much the same as has been offered 
above. 

147. There is an unsurpassed ease 
in this transition. Notwithstanding 
the exquisite music, and all the other 
attractions of the pageant, domestic 
cares obtrude themselves, dpa duwe 
xeic olkoy. 

This expression is said to be ellip- 
tical, for dpa gory nal thPeiy cic olkov. 
Valcken. compares Aristoph. Ran. 
1279. éyw piv ody bc rd Badaveioy 
Bovropas. But ‘‘ Hermann disallows 
this ellipsis of iéyat, and accounts for 
the construction on the principle of a 
confusion or blending of two distinct 
expressions, when something is re- 
ferred rather to what is in the thoughts 
than to what the words properly sig- 
nify in themselves... There is an ex- 
change of verbs, says he, when we say 
velle for tendere.” J.S. on Bos. in v. 
isvat. The correct statement of the 
phenomena appears to be that the ab- 
breviated form of expression grew out 
of, and so superseded its less compen- 
dious, and, therefore, less convenient 
original. We also say Angl., ‘’Tis 
time for home,” and no one thinks 
whether this is or is not elliptical for 
‘‘it is time for us to go home,” or the 


ei 


pa 
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xouvnp o&os away’ mewavr. 8é unde worevOps. 


a a” A 8 > 9» , \ 3 , » a 
xaipe, Adwy ayarrare, Kal és xaipovras adixved. 


148. The old edd. exhibited d&0¢ dyay, which Toup improved into é£d¢ ¢ 
and was followed by Is. Voss and Reiske. Valcken. first introduced fron 
MSS. 6fo¢ day, which is no doubt the true reading. ‘* Mihi tamen,” ¥ 
Dahl, ‘‘h. 1. voc. d%0¢ frigidum et alienissimum videtur,” epithets, per 
rather to be applied to his own observation. 

149. The hiatus before “Adw»’, and the elision of its final 2, have | 
offence to some. Hence Herm., to the great detriment of the melody « 
verse, proposes yaip’ dyardr & "dw, which, contrasted with the text, bea 
own condemnation. ‘‘ Fortasse"Adw» dyawari. Ea forma usus est Mnas 
apud Brunckium Anal. 1. p. 195. Hesychius: “Adwya rév"Adwry. Cf. A 
XIv. p. 624, b.” Meineke. Briggs further notes that ‘‘in Nossidis Epi 
*Adwya pro ’Adéda occurrit.. Spohn, considering the hiatus venial, a 
the elision by reading yaip’ dyawari”Adwm,— which produces a hiatus 
more obnoxious description. The pause after yaipe may be allowed to justi 
hiatus in the text, and the rules for the non-elision of « must be taken with 

er limitations (cf. Spitzner, p. 172. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 44. Thiersch. Gr 
cixiv. Buttm. Gr. Gr. § 30, obs. 3): and the order of the words has thea 
rity of the MSS. and the sanction of the ear. 


like. Kiessl. and Dalzell fall into the sour his temper and make him it 

error of rendering this ‘‘tempustamen éfo¢ dzay. 

est domum redeundi;” but Briggs cor- 149. wevayrs ds pydé wor’ & 

rectly ‘‘ redire.” Cf. Wagner, Virg. Cf. 

Georg. x. 305. On the usage of dpa, ‘‘Impransus non qui civem dij 

cf. Gloss. on v. 74. ceret hoste.” 
Ib. avaprorog. If poor Dioelides was 

often treated thus, it was enough to 
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YHOOESI> 
rou teraprov Kai Sexarov EidvAXiov. 


"Ev roury ry eldvdAAiy tadbectc* ort xaraordcewe epwrixic 
kal Kotviig rou? Kuvioxac Epwroc’ 4 yap yur’ rov Aiaxfvou paddov 
mpootkero Aixy tivl, katagpovovea tov Aicxlvov. Ouwvlyov of 
rivog éralpou mpoaidvrog avry ota xpdvou, dicaiwe! eiadyerat,° cal 
mpoAtyer ra O& mpaypara’ ty SexeAlg. (This argument, which 
does not appear in the MSS., is given as it is found in the Edit. 
Roman.) 


® Scnynocc, Colb. Coislin; duyynua, MS. Schell. 

b cai. Colb. 

¢ Some have supposed that Cynisca was the wife of Zschines, but there is 
nothing in the poem to warrant the inference, and the presence of a paramour 
at a revel of this description was not unusual. Wunderlich, ad Tibull. 1. 5, 65, 
is referred to by Wuest. for illustrations of the custom. 

4 Wordsw. conjectures eixaiwg ‘* non ex composito.”’ 

© rpodéywr 6 Aicyivne. Colb. 

‘ The banquet described took place in the country seat of Aischines. Where 
he and Thyonichus meet is not so clear, perhaps in the streets of Syracuse. The 
country being mentioned in v. 14, makes it probable that the city was the scene 
of the conversation. 


The conclusion of the piece from v. 59, puts it beyond doubt that one of the 
objects of the poet in the composition of this Idyl, was to invite his countrymen 
to join the Egyptian service of Ptolemy, and at the same time to suggest to 
them a certain moderation in their expectations of the advantage to be derived 
from doing so. Cf. v. 64. 

Emigrations from Syracuse were frequent during the troubles which, be- 
ginning after the death of Agathocles, Olymp. cxxur. 4, 289 B. C. were only 
tranquillizedin the year 275 B. C., by Hiero’s elevation to power. Our poet too, 
having left his native country for Cos at an early period of these disorders, is 
supposed to have gone to Alexandria about the year 284 B. C., whence Spohn 
infers that this Idy] was composed between the years 284 B. C., and 275 B. C. 
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It has long been recognized as an imitation of Sophron, ef. Annot. g. on 
Hypothesis of Id. xv., and Herm. on Id. xv. v. 22, in V. R., and forms a sort 
of pendant to the Adoniazusz by its presenting a delineation of the male as 
that of the female character, and was, perhaps, composed more immediately for 
the perusal of Ptolemy, as the Adoniazusz may have been for that of Arsinoe. 

The nature of the characters introduced, of the manners described, and es- 
pecially the frequent occurrence of proverbial expressions, all agree with the 
view that the Mimes of Sophron formed Theocritus’ model. 

So studious was Sophron to imitate the conversation of ordinary life by the 
introduction of those adages with which it often abounds, that Demetrius de 
Elocut. § 157, observes, oxeddy wacacg ix ray dpapdrwy abrov rdg wapotpiac 
écAéEae Eorey. Wuest. justly remarks, that proverbs have the same authority 
amongst men generally, as the schools assign to axioms, for which Demetrius 
assigns one of many reasons, in observing, loc. cit., dice yap yapley xpaypa 
gory ) wapotpia. For such expressions in this piece cf. vv. 7, 9, 22, 23, 42, 
43, 46, 49, 51. 
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AIS XINHZ. 


Xalpny moAAa rov avdpa Ovavixov. 


O@YQNIXO®. 


Aicyiva. 
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GANG TU aUTOY, 


AISXINH 2. 


os xpovios. 


OBYQNIXOS. 


xpovios; ri dé rot To peAnue ; 


1. Xaipny. Valcken. prefers yaipev. The MSS. exhibit rd atrd, rd adrd, 
and rv airéc, rd abrd, &c. Reiske introduced the accus. of adréc for the vulgate 


Toi avr. 


He also conjectured rotaira ‘Atoxivg, scil. Bobrdopat yiyveo@at. 


Kiessl. approves of rd adrdg, ‘‘ immo te ego ipse salvere jubeo.” 
2. Xpdsoc; ‘‘ Malim legere xpdveog’ sine interrogatione; ut sensus sit, 
‘Confiteor me sero, venisse sed quid hoc tua refert ? Que nostri adventus cura 


te habet ?’” Briggs. 


1. Wpodéye 6 Aicylyne Aéywy, yxal- 
pety wodda roy dvdpa Ovwnyor, Schol. 
Xaiopny. Supply Aéyw or cededw, and 
compare ‘‘salvere Hegionem plurimum 
jubeo.” Ter. Adelph. m1. Sc. 1v. 14. Toy 
dvdpa, perhaps Ang). ‘‘that honest fel- 
low.” ’A\d rd abréy, scil. xaipey 
Néyw. 

2. we xpdmoc. Cf. we xpd, Id. xv. 
2. Fr. Jac. conceives that Zschines 


had requested the presence of Thyoni- 
chus, and that his impatience makes him 
here accuse his friend without cause of 
being late; that the following ypdst0¢; 
expresses Thyonichus’ surprise at the 
charge, and that the subsequent ques- 
tion implies, that he inferred from it 
that something was preying on Aischi- 
nes’ mind. But there is nothing to lead 
us to think, that the meeting was not 
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AISXINHZ. 
Tpaccopes ovy ws ApaTa, Ovariyxe. 
OBYQOQNIXOS. 
~ > 4 
TavT apa XemTTOS, 
XO pvaTaé roAUs ovTOS, avoTaNéos GE Kixtvvot. 


“A v4 3 ld ° 
To.ovTos mpway ris adixero Ilv@ayopixras, 5 


4. “Vulgo: Xw pdora§ wodde otrog Ay, abadéor dt xixtyvor. In qua scrip- 
tura quid dy sibi velit, ignoro. Unice probandum Wartonianum avcraNior, 
dummodo cum A. F. Naekio (Mus. Antiq. Studior. i. 1, p. 170.) wevractdXa- 
Boy facias. Homerus Odyss. xix. v. 327, ef xev dicradioc, acd eipivoc —. 
ubi Eustathius: aderadiog dt cai card dtadvow aicraNriog, 6 adypay. Ceterum 
solennis est commutatio adjectivorum adtcradéog et atadéog. v. Heinrich. ad 


Hesiod. Scut. Hercul. p. 1 
Eurip. Orest. v. 219.” Schaef. 


. Jacobs. ad Anthol. Gr. mu. 3, p. 380. Porson. ad 


he Ald. reads dp’, which Boissonade retains in preference to the emendation 


of Warton. 


5. ‘* Tv@ayoporde solus Stephanus male dedit, a quo in aliquot recentiores 


edd. venit.” 


unpremeditated. The melancholy mood 
of Aschines sufficiently explains his 
thus addressing his companion: ‘‘ How 
long a time it is since you have seen 
me!” To which the other naturally 
replies, ‘‘long a time?” And then, as 
he looks at his friend and notices the 
outward tokens of his distraction, cf. 
vv. 3, 4, he adds: ‘‘ But what is it 
that troubles you?” 

3. ravra, ‘* For this reason,” cf. 
Id. xv. 8, and Annot. ib. Ard rovro 
Aexric éiyévou, w& Aioxiva, calo piorak 
odrog wordc ay ix rev dpovridwy ovdK 
éruxev éxepereiag. Schol. 

- 4. dioradéo: Oi wixtyvot. "Ere re 
cépn cov abypnpd, cai arnpédrnrog. 
Gloss. L. 

In Id. x1. 69, the Cyclops mentions 
his growing thin as an effect of his 
passion, cai ravr’ apap in dpap 
dpsiod pe Aewrdy bovra. 


Cf. Juv. Sat. 1x. 12. 


tessl. Passow also oxytones the word. 


‘¢Vultus gravis, horrida sicce 
Silva come, nullus tota nitor in cute,” 
And again, v. 18. 
‘‘Deprendas animi tormenta latentis 
in egro 
Corpore, deprendas et gaudia: sumit 
utrumque 
Inde habitum facies.” 

In illustration of diicraded:, Wart. 
quotes Alciphr. Epist. 1. 36, p. 161, 
cai abypnpdy piv ixw rv Kepadrny, 
pdt iovteay rdv xpdvov rovroy pb- 
pov. Hor. 1. Epist. xrv. 32, presents 
the converse, ‘‘ nitidique capilli.” 

5-6. Thyonichus rallies his friend 
upon his careless appearance, by com- 
paring him with a Pythagorean who 
had arrived lately in Sicily. Towotré¢ 
rig Key 'AOnvyey tic Xuxehiay mpd 
robrov étxayyedAdpevoc Wv0ayopicdy 
Odypa. revicg O& pact rovro Aeyey ei¢ 
NlAXarwva rov grAdoogoy, dxovoarrec 
abréy iv'IraXig dtaBhvat elg SexeXiav 
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@ypos KavuTTodaros’ "AOnvaios 8 épar’ jpuev. 


y A Q “ x A 8 ~ 9 ~ »8 X 4 
NPAaTO Mav Kal THVOS, EpLY OOKEL, OTTW AAEUPH. 


Guyratopevoy (retained by Toup in 
sense of ‘‘collocuturum;” Hemsterh. 
ouyrevédpevoy) Atovuciy rp rupayvy. 
But this notion is universally discard- 
ed. With regard to the Pythagoreans, 
ef, Schol. in Gloss. and Enfield’s Moral 
Philosophy, &c. F. Jac. cites two 
passages from Athensus, where the 
mode of living adopted by the later 
Pythagoreans is ridiculed; lib. tv. 
p- 161, A. B. Alexis in v@ayop:Z0vcy° 
"Edec & bropeivat pexpdy doriay, pi- 
ov, Piyoc, cwmrny, orvyyvérnr’, ddov- 
ciay. Again, p. 163, E., in allusion 
to Diodorus, from whom this species 
of discipline appears to have spread to 
other philosophers of the same sect, 
MvOayopicdg dt Sd6%ag elvat, dpar roy 
Kuvexoy rpdroy én, wonoy cai purav 
cai avuToonraey... rev rod avrov IIv- 
ayopcay Aapmrpg re toOire augeevyv- 
pévwy, cai ourpoic cai adsippace, 
Koupg re ry ovvnOe Xpwpevwy. 

Compare Aristoph. Nub. 103, in al- 
lusion to the Socratic school : 

Todv¢ wypiWyrac, rodg avurodnroue 

AEyEtC. 

Cf. too Lucill. Epigr. 30 (Jacobs. 
Anthol. t. ut p. 35), Alciphron Ep. 
m1. 14, 4. Spanheim, ad Callim. H. in 
Cerer. 125; Lucian, tom. ur. Wetst. 
p-. 539, § 1, &e. 

6. ‘* But he said he was an Athe- 
nian.” Warton conceives it probable 
that the luxurious Sicilians entertain- 
ed a prejudice against the more ab- 
stemious people of Athens, and hence 
derives the point of the expression 
here, and of the allusion in Id. 1v. 21, 
22. But it is doubtful whether the 
Athenians are at all referred to in 


that passage. ‘‘ Athenzeus, lib. 1. cap. 
8, Eubulum citat de Atheniensibus ita 
loquentem: O¥ pgora o7) weeveor Ker- 
pomideyv xépo, Kaxrovrec atpac, )- 
widag erobpevot. ‘ubi facile pueri Cu- 
ropidum tolerant famem, vescentes auris, 
se letantes spe.” Ad que heec Casav- 
bonus: ‘ Jocatur facetissimus Eubv- 
lus in tenuem Atheniensium victun. 
Ait eos non vivere sed esurire. Erat 
enim solum Atticum parum uber.” 
Briggs. - 

Cf. Juv. Sat. m1. 80, ‘‘mediis sed na- 
tus Athenis.” 

The student will observe, that’A@xy. 
is in the Nom., as it refers to the sub- 
ject of éparo, so oud in Id. mo & 
But not so in Id. rv. 8, xfp’ igad’ a 
parnp WMordudebxeoe hey apeive. Cf. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 536. 

7. ‘*He too entertained a tender 
passion, I think, for a loaf!” As the 
Pythagoreans professed an abstinence 
from meat, dare dXtvpw is in strict 
keeping. 

Compare Timocles apud Athen. lib. 
vi. p. 240. 
oipot Kaxodaipwy, wo ipw* pad rove 

Geode, 

TrOvparrog obderwror’ jpacOn ¢a- 
yety 
ovrw o¢ddp’, obi Koppog ipariy da- 

Beiv, . 
ov Neidog dAgur’, ob Képudog dotpBo- 

Ao¢g 
kivety d00vrac. 

Ib. ipiv doxsi, so in Id. x1. 2. 

8. raiodee & 'yad’ Exwy ** You are 
jesting as usual, my good fellow.” 
For the usage of Zywy, cf. Gloss. 
There is a humour in the contrast of 
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taicdes w yal éxwv' éue & a yapieaoa Kuvioxa 


vBpiade’ Aaoe Sé pavels twoKa, OpiE ava péeaoov. 


OBYQNIXO?. 


ra) A , > U a , 
ToLouros pey ae TU, PiA Ailcyiva, acvxos, o€us, 10 


, 9 9AP A ‘woe 3 oN / 
mwavr €OédAwyv Kata Katpov’ opos © elroy, Ti TO KaLvoy ; 


10-11. &evya d£d¢ is found in many MSS., and is explained by Gloss. L. dyri 
rou abréc xa’ éavrdv ~ow AvTovMEVOC, Kai TnKdmevoc ty Hnovyig, Kail pn iv 


¢aveopp. Heins. offered ioya bz%vc. 


Eldikius ‘‘daXicog 6f0¢ Nay rediOwy nara 


katpoy, ‘si res ita ferat, totus quantus acetum es,” a piece of misplaced inge- 


nuity which is unworthy of notice. 


Meineke observes ‘‘ non ferri potest, si quid video, card ratpdy, sententia 


éu2 &° with which Aschines begins his 
complaint. With yapiecoa, compare 
the use of Lat. gratus, e. g.,‘* Veneris- 
que gratzx.” Hor. rv. Od. v1. 21. 

9. UBpioder. Wuest. conceives that 
‘me fastidit,” is an improvement upon 
the usual version ‘‘ me contumelia affi- 
cit,” erroneously, for the former is not 
the meaning of the word ; and besides, 
although poor Cynisca no doubt must 
have loathed the violent conduct of 
her lover, yet it better suits the 400¢ 
of the speaker to accuse her of insult- 
ing him. 

Ib. Nace 8 pavei¢ xoxa. The Schol. 
explains "Eotca 62 AavOdveay étpavroy 
tic paviay ipweowyv. But the phrase 
rather means, ‘‘I shall go mad one of 
those days without your knowing it— 
before you are aware of it,” as Briggs 
and Wuest. render it. 

Compare the use of Fallo, as in ‘‘ qui 
aatus moriensque fefellit.” Hor. 1. 
Epist. xvi. 10. 

Lb. Opi= ava péicoor. sc. rod pavij- 
rac: 80 the Gloss. L. driyor dé rd pe- 

\1&d dort, rai dxaptaioyv Tov wayra pot 
aracxeOiva ry wae. With this 


proverbial expression, our idiom “‘ only 
a hair’s breadth between,” is compared. 
Eustathius on Iliad. x. p. 796, 59= 
713, 32, seems inaccurate, ror? 6 rpt- 
xXo¢ Paoxovrec iEnpricOa rd rpaypa- 
ta, i& od} xaparoinoag 6 OE&dKptrog 
épn 76 Opi dvd pécooy. Briggs com- 
pares Plaut. Mostell. 1. 1,60. ‘* Pluma 
haud interest patronus an cliens pro- 
bior siet.” 

10-13. ‘‘ Such wert thou ever, my 
dear Aischines, gentle this moment, 
fierce the next; eager to gratify every 
whim at once: but nevertheless declare 
what is the new grief that troubles 
thee,” 

With verse 10 compare 

‘6 iram 
Colligit ac ponit temere, et mutatur in 

horas.” Hor. A. P. 159. 

Horace gives a similar description 
of himself. 1 Epist. xx. 25. ‘ Irasci 
celerem tamen ut placabilis essem.” 
Martial, xu. 47, is also compared 
‘‘ Difficilis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus 

es idem.” 

ll. wavr’ i0éA\wy Kard Katpov, ac- 
cording to the version givem above, 
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ostulante ut rapa rarpéy scribatur.” But the same result may be produced 
by our text if it be read ironically, ‘‘ wishing for every thing at the proper time!” 
Ibid. eixov. ‘*The 2. sing. imperat, cixow has been accented always ia 
the grammars, and generally in the text of different writers thus, siwéy; but it 
is proved in Buttmann’s Excurs. 1. on Plat. Meno, p. 70, that this latter acces, 
tuation wes unknown to the pure Greek writers.” Buttm. Irreg. V. p. 88. HL 


Stephens introduced eixéy here, elroy being the accentuation of the older edd. 
which Meineke and Wuest. follow Buttm. in adopting. ing to Jo. Lar 
caris, as cited by Lobeck on Phryn. p. 348, the Syracusans elaréy, a8 8 


form of the 2. aor. imperat. retaining the d£uréynore of such imperatives, “Eo- 
que accentu,” adds Lobeck, ‘facile imperativum communem 1. aoristi droy 
a doriensi secundo ¢eizéy dignoscemus.” 


13. ‘*"Amic, non“ Azeg, cum cd. Schellersh. Valck. Schafer. ut™A yic, cipal, 
Vide Spalding. ad Quintil. t. iii. p. 485.” Kiessl. Distinguish this from ’Azic, 4, 


the Peloponnese, in Id. xxv. 183. 


corresponds to ‘‘ cupidus,” in Hor. A. 
P. 165, ‘‘Sublimis cupidusque et amata 
relinquere pernix,” and to ogddpa pir 
ériOvpover, and d&eiat yap ai BovdrAn- 
oeec, in Aristot. Rhetor. m. 12, 4. Kara 
catpoy, with which ob card catpdy in 
Id. xxv. 66, may be contrasted, as also 
xpdc xaipoy, éy xatp@, and i¢ ratpdy 
means ‘ at theright,” or ‘‘ proper time,” 
‘‘in season.” Lat. ‘‘ opportune.” Hence 
the phrase in the text may be literally 
rendered, ‘‘ wishing for everything at 
the exact time,” ‘‘ wanting everything 
at the nick of time;” which may be 
readily understood as amounting to a 
charge of impatience. Briggs explains 
the passage with a sufficiently indefi- 
nite freedom, as equivalent to ‘« Quo- 
cunque animo es, eo omnes esse requi- 
ris.” Wuest.’s interpretation, ‘“‘ omnia 
continuo fieri volens,” differs but little 
from that givenabove. Warton’strans- 
lation, “prout res eveniant,” adopting 
which Harles. explains ‘ inconstans 
es in voluntate, idem modo adpetis, 
modo refugis, ’is fairly open to Kiessl.’s 


objection, sci]. **qui pro re nate omnis 
vult, is non continuo vituperari potest, 
nam tempora mutantur.” 

Ib. ri rd xatvéy. Wuest. objects to 
the version ‘‘ quid novi?” which is em- 
ployed by Kiessl. and Briggs, and 
renders more accurately *« Quid est 
illud novum, quod te sic accendit ?” 

12-18. Atnyciras ry rizc paviag 
vxd0eow. Schol. ‘The Argive and I, 
and the Thessalonian groom Apis, and 
Cleonicus the soldier, were drinking st 
my house in the country. I had killed 
two chickens and a sucking pig, and 
broached for them some Biblian wine, 
of a fine perfume, nearly four years 
old, just as it came from the vat. 
Truffles, cockles, were produced. It 
was quite a pleasant carouse.” 

13. Wuest. justly remarks the ob- 
servance of nature here, in A@schines 
denoting one of his friends by his coun- 
try, ‘‘the Argive,” instead of mention- 
ing his name, ‘‘plane ut apud nos if, qui 
operam mercenariam factitant apud 
opifices.” 


= 
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14. D. Heins. proposed ty yépry, sc. ‘in ea sdium parte qua prandebant ve- 


teres; vel in gramine ut pastores solent.” But this is not a 


astoral piece, and 


the usage of iy xepw in the sense of ‘‘ruri,” is amply proved by Wart., Toup., 


Taylor, &c., as, 


or example, Wart. shews from Xenoph. (con. cap. v. § 9, that 


é» xepy and car’ aypéy may be regarded as much the: same in meaning, and 


from ibid. § 4, that éy re xopy and iy rq dore, are used in contrast wi 


other. Some MSS. 
Attic writers. 


each 


ty yopg, which is found in the same signification in 


15. BiBdevoy. Al. BUBAcvov. This wine, too, is mentioned by Archestratus 
© darvddoyoc, ap. Athen. lib. 1. § 52. Téy r’ ard Powwinne lepac roy BUBAwoy 
aivé, where it is stated that upon the first taste, Edwdne piv cor dbkee rob Ato- 
Biov civat Maer: Eye yap rovro xpdvou did pijxoc GrAaroy, which would ap- 
pear to favour Wart.'s interpretation of v. 16, but cf. Annot. ib. 


14. wap’ épiv, equivalent to ‘at my 
house.” Cf. careic rap’ avdpi Opyei, 
Eur. Hec. 19, the French ‘“ chez moi,” 
and “‘ with me” in many English phrases. 

Ib. carixopa. Toup compares Hera- 


clides comicus apud Athenzum, lib.. 


xin. p. 532. 
a&Xexrpvova roy rod Siriimmou rapa- 

AaBoy 
dwpi coccblovra Kai Tavwpevor, 
carixowey. 

In the Pastorals of Longus, lib. rv. 
eap. 19, a similar description of good 
cheer occurs, Iapeccevacro 6é rodvc 
uty olvoc, woddd 2 GXrevpa, spec 
Agtor, yotpor yaraOnvol, peXtrwpara 
rowiAa. Cf. Hor. uo. Sat. uo. 118, 
‘bene erat, non piscibus urbe petitis, 
Jed pullo atque heedo.” 

16. evwdn. Cf. ‘‘ odorato Baccho.” 
lirg. Georg. Iv. 279. 

Zé. Warton, retaining the comma 
fter iriwy, as it appeared in the old 
litions, translates the verse ‘‘ vinum, 
cet annorum quatuor, tamen odorife- 
im, prope sicut a prelo.” Wuest., fol- 
wing Valcken. in placing the comma 


after oyeddéy, denies that wc drd Aare 
is to be taken with edwdy, and explains 
that phrase to imply ‘‘mustaceum sa- 
porem dulcemque habebat,” which, 
perhaps, does not differ from Kiessl.'s 
view, who explains ‘‘ Erat vinum fere 
quatuor annorum, et tamen adhuc tam 
mite, quasi recens de prelo exiisset.” 
Briggs, retaining, as Warton, the old 
punctuation, translates, ‘‘ Fragrans, 
quadrimum, ferme tam copiose pre- 
bens, quam si vindemize tempus esset.’’ 

The usage of Theocritus leaves lit- 
tle doubt that the line contains three 
distinct assertions with regard to the 
liquor. Cf. Id. xv. 10, 20, 50. And as 
age was considered an advantage to 
wine; (compare Pindar, Ol. 1x. 73, 
alvec d& madady piv olvoy, dyOea O° 
buvywy vewréopwy, Athen. lib. 1. p. 47, 
who cites Eubulus and Alexis to the 
same effect, adding dyrwe ot 6 ra- 
Aatdc olvog ob wpdc neov2y pédvoy, 
GAG cal wpde Vyistay mpocgopwrepoc, 
x.r.A. Hor. m. Epist. 1, 34, ‘* Si me- 
liora dies, ut vina, poemata reddit’’) 
the interpretations of Kiess]. and Wart. 
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BorBos ris, koyAlas €EnpeOn’ 7s motos adus. 


non S€ mpoiovros, €d0k emtxetabat axparov 


17. BorABde rte, coxAlag. The editor has introduced a comma to mark the 


asyndeton. 


D. Heins. proposed coxXlag 7’. 


Heraldus BoABdc cai coxNéag, 


which Valcken. approves, an Wordsworth erroneously censures, upon the 


that th 


ound 
@ passage must be asyndetical, in order to the nea he being used for the 


plur., ‘‘tum vero hac ratione unum bulbum, unam cochleam sex (?) convivis 


appositam non sine ma 


a admiratione videremus.” 


But the passage from 


eraclides in Athen. lib. u. § 65, given in Annot. shews the stricture to be 


oundless. Briggs, BoABd¢g ror coyAlac 7’, or BorBdc rag ndyxac sEypéOn, 
=a olla promebatur.” Grace, 80 rc, KoxyXiag 7’, Eaiperor. Brunck., Bodpoi 


Te coxAiae r’ tEypeOer. 
KoxXiac, &e. se 
woArxelac. 


How 


seem objectionable from this conside- 
ration, as well as upon other grounds, 
as for instance they both suppose the 
existence of some particle in the text 
equivalent to ‘‘tamen.” This Briggs, 
and perhaps Wuest., avoid; but the 
meaning of oyeddv we amd Aavw seems 
to be rather ‘undiluted, in its full 
strength,” ad lit. ‘‘ just as it came from 
the wine-press.” This interpretation is 
corroborated by the liquor being called 
dxparoy, Lat. ‘‘merum,” ‘‘neat wine,” 
in v. 18. Thus the verse describes the 
perfume, the age, and the strength of 
the wine. Compare Hor. 1. Od. 1x. 7, 

‘¢ Deprome quadrimum Sabina, 

O Thaliarche, merum diota.” 

17. The text can only be translated 
by supposing the passage to be asyn- 
detical, as is often the case in similar 
descriptions. Thus Philemon ap. Athen. 
lib. mm. § 67. 

Tdy BoABdy, ef BotrAEt, oxorec 
doa daxavnoag ebdoxtpet, rupdy, pért, 
oncapoy, EXatoyv, cpdpuoyv, Soc, cir- 

prov. 

So too Heraclides, ibid., oloy gay 
BodBary, axpocwriwy, coyddy cai Tey 
Opoiwy. 

So Alexis, ibid. § 64. 

Tlivvac, rapaBoy, 
BorBovg, coxriac, enpucag, x. T. X. 


d he scan 
ome MSS. read coAxiac. 


is? Wordsworth, BorBéc, ereic, 
In some ric is omitted. One has 


Nor is there room for objection in 
BodBd¢ and coyAlag being in the singul.; 
cf. the quotation given above from 
Philemon, and this from Heraclides, 
ibid. § 65. BodAPd¢, wai coyAlac, sai 
gov, cai rd Suoca Soci, x. r. A. Whe- 
ther, however, BoABéd¢ ree can be justi- 
fied from the consideration of the singul. 
being thus employed for the plur., as 
BorBoi reveg would be an ordinary 
phrase, is a question the editor only 
submits. The rig would have passed 
from the text long since but for the 
authority of the cdd. ‘* Miror equi- 
dem,” writes Wart.,‘‘tam multos apud 
me codices illud ri¢ agnoscere.” 

Compare Martial, rv. 46, I1, ** cum 
bulbis cochleisque caseoque,”’ and Hor. 
1r. Sat. rv. 58. 

‘‘ Tostis marcentem squillis recreabis 
et Afra 
Potorem cochlea.” 

18. rpotéyrog scil. rérou, from xérec 
in preceding verse. Warton compares 
mpoxwpovvrog rov wérov. Lucian., 
Dial. Meretr. p. 991. C. edit. Bou- 
delot. As the revel advanced the party 
agreed to drink toasts, each mention- 
ing the name of the person whom he 
desired to compliment. For this usage 
cf. Gloss. on imiyeio8at. Compare alse 
Hor. 1. Od. xxvut. 9, et sqq. 
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22. Pierson conjectured, AvKoy eldec, Exatka, ric we... Schaef. Avo eldé a’. 
‘‘ Carmen XIV. et XV. wapa\An\a sunt, utrumque ad imitationem mimorum So- 


20-24. ‘* We indeed were drinking, 
announcing our toasts, as had been 
agreed upon, but she said nothing 
though I was present. What state of 
mind do you imagine I was in? ‘ Will 
you not speak? Did you see Wolf?’ 
said one of the party in jest. ‘How 
wise you are!’ said she, and blushed 
as red as fire; you might even light a 
lamp from her.” 

_ 21. wapedyrog ined. Briggs ex- 
plains ‘‘ Illa autem mea presentia 
turbata conticuit;” but this interpre- 
tation does not agree as well with the 
rest of the line as that of Stroth and 
Jac., ‘‘ licet ego adessem.” So the 
Schol., Au’rn dé, 9 Kuvioxa SnXovort, 
obx Ete wapdévrog épov, obdé amoxpi- 
cewe pe tiwocey iy ry emcyetoOa airy 
xkvaQoug. Tiva ody pe Exetv Contig Oa- 
Ocowy Toravra wacyorrTa ; 

Ib. riv’ ixev pe Sonic vovr ; Cf. Ov. 
Her. x1. 87, ‘* Quid mihi tunc animi 
credas, germane, fuisse ?” 

22. ob POeyty; Adxoy eldec; There 
was a popular belief that a person who 
encountered a wolf, and was seen by 
the animal before he had observed it, 
lost his voice. ‘‘ Creditur luporum 
visus esse noxius, vocemque homini, 
quem priores contemplentur, adimere 
ad presens.” Plin. vir. 22, and to the 
same effect Themist. Orat. xxI. p. 
253, gaci roto bd AvKov wporépous 


690ivrag yiyvecBat dvatcovge. Thus 
Virg. Ecl. 1x. 53. 
‘* Vox quoque Moerim 
Jam fugit ipsa, lupi Moerim videre 
priores.” 

Socrates employs the same proverb 
with regard to Thrasymachus in Pla- 
to’s Republic. Hence the expression 
‘‘ lupus in fabula.” Ter. Adelph. rv. 
1, 21, and Plaut. Stich. rv. 1, 71. 
As Aixog was the name of Cynisca’s 
new admirer, an opportunity was pre- 
sented for a punning allusion to the 
proverb, which the speaker inverts to 
suit his purpose. Thus the Schol. 
Tovro apgiBdrwe etpnrac 7 Ore AdKov 
tog n Kuvicxa’ fh Ore nad ot d¢0évreg 
Gpvw UT UKov Soxovery dgwrvot yi- 
veoOat. ovrog O& évavriwg eirev’ odbyi, 
Himore U0 ixou WhOne, GAA, pte 
Aveo eicec. 

Hence Schaefer’s conjecture, Adcoc 
eldé o’, is quite unnecessary. Casaubon 
imagined that ov gO0eyZy; was said by 
Eschines. But there is nothing which 
implies a change of speaker between 
these words and Avcor eidec; and be- 
sides riv’ ixev pe Ooxtic your; rather 
represents him as a sullen and silent 
observer of what was passing. 

Ib. we cogécg! This mode of under. 
standing the passage, which Meineke 
prefers, has the authority of the Schol. 
‘H Kuvioca $101 pig rov eig adrhy 
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hronis factum, alterum ad virilium, alterum ad muliebrium. Ut in xv. ita in 

oc quoque omnia plena sunt proverbiorum. Hinc scribendum puto: od ¢Ocyiy; 
Atcoy eldec, Eraké ric, pp copdc elev. Hic duo sunt proverbia: unum, Aveoy 
eldec, de his, qui lupo repente viso pre terrore obmutescunt; alterum, rovrp 
cogoc elev, * huic rem indicavit aliquis sapiens,’ de his, qui, quod bene celatum 
credebatur, resciverunt. Hoc igitur dicit: aliquis, qui nescio quomodo resci- 
verat Lycum ab illa amari, ludebat, Avcow eldec.” Herm. This is as clumsy an 
effort at emendation as it is uncalled for. It introduces an improbable piece of 
obscurity, without any pretence of advantage to the sense of the passage. 

23. ‘*Scribendum puto cijjgaro (edpapiwe wey dx’ abrac cai Abxvow &patc) 
’"Evri Avxog, &c., ut heec tandem dixerit Cynisca.” Vaclken. Boissonade adopts 
the same reading, which has the support of many MSS. with a different ex- 
planation, ‘‘ Loquitur idem ille Apis facetulus et dicax. Lycum quem modo 
per proverbium innuerat jam clare nominat.” Meineke follows Herm.’s emenda- 
tion, xjparr.’ Briggs propos Kijgamt i.e. ‘‘xai ipamre atque illo scommate 
eam incendebat.” Kiessl. reads with Brunk. x’ 496n, asin cntarvivac &p6n, Id. 
11, 25, upon the ground that the ‘ aoristus apud Dores nusquam in @ay pro Ony 


exeat.” 


uest., in defence of y7¢0a, compares x7¢a in Id. 1. 82. 


27. ovrwe, ‘‘a vicinis separatum, alrw¢ scribendum videbatur Heinsio.” 


Valcken. 


waitavra, we cogog Tic, kal dua ravra 
sizovoa, Kai pynoeica rov Advxov, 
ovrwe ipréyero we Kai AUxvoY EdKdAWE 
adn’ abrijc dvas. It is generally pointed 
we cogoc slvrev, and rendered ‘‘ ut sa- 
piens ait,” h.e. ‘ut in proverbioaiunt.” 
But this leaves a difficulty with regard 
to the cai in the beginning of the next 
verse, and affords a less animated 
sense. 
24-26. Cynisca’s conscious blush at 
the name of her lover in v. 22 confirms 
the punster’s suspicions, who exclaims 
in consequence, ‘*‘ ’tis Wolf! Wolf is the 
man ! neighbour Laba’s son: tall, deli- 
cate, ‘the beauty of the town.’” . 
Dahl and Jacobs conceive that these 
verses were added now by ischines 
for the first time, as an explanation to 
Fhyonichus. Wuest. imagines that 


they were uttered by him in the burst 
of passion upon the instant. But nei- 
ther view appears as probable as that 
given above. 

26-29. Acschines explains to his friend 
the circumstances alluded to in the 
conversation he has just repeated. 
With the construction cararjeecOat 
Epwra rivoc, Kiessl. compares riy’ del 
raxecc vinwyav. Soph. Electr. 122. Jelf. 
Gr. Gr. § 549, c., explainsit as anaccus. 
of equivalent notion, as “a@yOopat FAxcoc 


= x0o¢ Edxeog: Eur. Hel. 831, ri 


xpnpe aOupetc: Theocr. XIv. 26 cara- 
THKETO THVOY Epwra —= THEW Epwroc:” 
&c. Compare too Matth. Gr. Gr. § 414, 
12, Eowrt cararneeoOas occurs in Xen. 
Symp. 8, 3, and in Eubulus apud 
Athen., xv..p. 679. : 

27. ‘* And the fact was once whis- 
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29. xécto¢ roi, so Schaefer, for wéawe rot, with the following note: “ In 
Aristophanis Lysistr. v. 981, item legendum #4 rot Mpurdyecg, quod miror non 
vidisse Brunckium, cum ne fungum quidem Transsilvanum latuerit” ! 


pered to us ina quiet way,” With rovro 
6’, wro¢g Eyevro compare de wrwy 3d’ 
£v00¢ ay word¢ Aédyoc, Eur. Med. 
1136, and ‘‘verba per attentam non 
ibunt Czsaris aurem.” Hor. wu. Sat. 
1.19. For the various idiomatic uses 
of dca with the gen., cf. Viger. chap. 
zx. sect. I. 

Ib. ticvyoy otrwe. Compare pay 
ot'rw. Hom. Il. m. 120; otrwe etx. 
Plat. Gorg. 506. ‘‘ Sic temere.” Hor. 
a. Od. xr. 14. ‘* Frequens adverbii 
orwe usus, quod usurpatur de rebus 
obiter dictis et acceptis. Vid. Schae- 
fer. ad Dionys. Meletem, p. 430.” 
Wuest. 

28. paray eic avdpa yeve@y. ‘* Frus- 
tra ad virilem usque wtatem barbam 
alens.” Briggs, comparing Id. xu. 15. 

ic daOevdy dvdp’ dwoBain. 

To the same effect, Wuest. ‘sic 
dydpa gravius et vividius quam ei¢ rd» 
advépa paraBaivwy, cic dvdpac redeyv, 
KT. X.” 

Schaefer observes: ‘‘ Eic dvdpa ye- 
vewy. Philostratus, p. 593. Olear. 
wai yap sig tdwp aiperar, nai i¢ wip 
dixrerat, wai é¢ Néovra Ovpovrat, cat 
é¢ civ Oppg, wai é¢ Opdxovra xwpei, rai 
é¢ wapdadty grre, «.7. X. Conf. Ruhn- 
ken. pref. ad Schelleri Lex. p. x. qui 
si Theocritei loci memor fuisset, paulo 
plus honoris huic locutioni habuisset.” 
Hence he would probably render the 
phrase: ‘like a man,” considering 
tig to denote here, ‘*mode and mane 


ner, considered as objects which the 
action is endeavouring toreach.” Jeff, 
Gr. Gr. § 625. Kiessl. adopts this 
view, comparing elc déow epmoe in 
v. 50, and the Lat. ‘‘ pro viro.’’ Plaut. 
Menechm. m1. 2, 14, ‘pro sano lo- 
queris, quum me appelles nomine.” 

The point of the expression is va- 
riously understood. Kiessl., Briggs, 
and Wuest. take it as implying that 
the speaker had not attained the pru- 
dence of manhoood which would have 
suggested an examination of the story, 
in illustration of which interpretation, 
Id. x. 40, is cited : 
© pot TH THywrVoc, by ddBing dviguea, 

So also Triclinius, "Evel gyot ros 
aira macxwy obk npEetywy obdé idpdr- 
rilov, parny avipvoa yéivaa, Kal tig 
avipay nrrxiay agudpny. Wart. sup- 
posed it to convey the cuckoldom of 
Eschines. Harl. writes ‘‘ versum 28, 
ita intelligo : rem tunc non amplius ex- 
ploravi, neque viribus juribusque mariti 
usus sum. Barba autem signum est 
virilitatis, Postea demum vs. 34, pug- 
num in faciem uxoris impegit.” 

29. wréoroc—éy Baber nuec. Cf. ’Ev- 
revey iy rpody Hy cai Tory, Kai Tate 
deg. Long. Past. 1. p. 63, Ed. Dutens. 
‘sMero profundo incaluere.” Stat. 
Theb. v. 262. ‘‘ Profundo incumbens 
Odrussa mero.” Val. Flace. v. 594; 
Toy Babvy oivorérny. Callim. Epigr. 
in Anthol. Palat. vi. 454. 

30, 31. Briggs’ interpretation of 
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32. ée\aev. Hermann, fcAa’. Cf. Gloss. 


this sentence appears the most natural. 
He conceives réy indy Avdcoyto be the 
opening words of some Thessalian 
song, which Apis sung with the design 
of irritating ASschines, whence the ad- 
dition of caxai ¢pévec in apposition to 
6 Aagtcoaiocg, which he explains as 
equivalent to ‘‘ malo animo erga me.’ 
Similarly the Gloss. L. @y caxdgpwy, 
Ore iuvnsOn adrijg. Compare Mosch. 
1.7, 8, 
Supara 8 avr 

Cptvra wai proydervra, xaxai ppévec, 

aod AadAnna. 
éuov caxdy in v. 36; ¢0ovepdy raKdy 
in Id. xv. 10; caxd waiyma, ib. 50. 

Kiessl. takes a different view of the 
passage: **Nullo modo hic est cogi- 
tandum de Thessalica quadam can- 
tilena. Imo verba rdyv Avdcov gdev an’ 
adpxdac, ‘ Lycum ab initio,’ i. e. iterum 
‘decantavit,’ nonnisi hoc significant: 
Lycum illum iterum memoravit jo- 
candi et pungendi causa. Que iterata 
Lyci mentio vocatur Thessalica can- 
tilena, quia Thessali erant dicaces. 
Ut autem hic pédcopa, sic etiam Latine 
dicitur ‘cantilena.’ Conf. Manut. ad 
Cic. Epist. ad Div. x1. 20. Denique 
xaxai gpévecmalim intelligere de Thes- 
salo quam de puella: ‘improbum in- 
genium,’ ‘der bose Mensch !’” 

Wuest. understands caxai ppévec to 
be the first words of the Thessalian 
song, the subject of which he conceives 


to have been some case of perfidy si- 
mnilar to that supposed to have been 
practised by Cynisca, ‘*tum verba,” 
he proceeds, ‘‘ita conjungenda: répy 
Avxoyv doe piXtopa Oecc., hoc sensu: 
‘Thessalicum carmen in Lycum meum 
canebat.’” An unnatural construction, 
which he erroneously imagines may be 
justified by such instances of the dou- 
ble accus. as Eur. Phen. 300. Iphig. 
Taur. 1961, Pind.Olymp. x11. 4, present. 

Warton’s interpretation does not dif- 
fer from that of Briggs, except in his 
very forced notion, that caxai ¢pévecwas 
an expression that occurred as a burden 
in the song of ** My Lycus.” 

Reiske’s version of péAcopa, seil. 
‘‘ingenium,” and Heins.’s emendation, 
oog¢topa, may both be waived. 

32. Exhaew Oarspwrepov. Compare 
Garepoy card ddepv xéovoa. Hom, Il. 
vi. 496, &c., PaXepwrepa ddxpua pydrwy. 
Mosch. rv. 56. 

Ib. } apd parpi rapivog. A 
similar illustration occurs in Apoll. 
Rhod. 1. 269. ure codpy 
old0ev doracing wodkujy rpoddy auge- 

TETovEA 
puperan, 

‘* Alas! it ery’d, Give me some drink, 

Titinius, 

As a sick girl.” Jul. Ces. Act. 1 se. 1. 

Ib. xédX7w éiOvpnoaca. cf. Hom. IL 
vi. 467. Compare the hiatus with 
that in v. 49. 
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35, 36. ‘*Henr. Vossius, Reiskium et patrem I. H. Vossium sequutus, legit : 
avewvoaca TY) wWitAwWe”"EEw azoiyeo Oaoooy; quam necessariam dicit esse mu- 
tationem he toa v. 41, ubi Cynisca demum aufugisse dicitur. At hac difficultate 
heec mutatio laborat, quod is, qui mulieri iratus os percutit colaphis, non nisi 
ineptissime a poeta induci potest tam diligenti ad eam utens oratione. Equidem 
non nimis audacem appellaverim, si quis hec omnia verba: dvepicaca oé rir- 
Awe EEw drwxero Oaorvoy, que importune se inter colaphos et convicia ingerunt, 
ut spuria ejicienda esse censeat. Si genuina sunt, locus non aliter nisi sic intel- 
ligi potest, ut statuamus, amatorem repudiatum puelle vestibus attractis cele- 
riter abeunti hzec verba acclamare, éydy xaxdy, x. r. X. et poetam vs. 4], sen- 
tentiam, ‘abiit puella,’ nova ratione repetere, novaque addere.” Kiessl. 

This difficulty appears to have arisen merely from a want of attention to the 
meaning of the imperf. tense in dwq@yxero, scil., ‘‘ was in the act of departing,” 
**began to hurry away.” So far from deserving to be considered out of place, 
the sentence supplies a portion of the picture which we cannot afford to lose. 

37. Schaefer would point adAXo¢ roe yAuvKiwy; vaoKxdAmtog aAXoy, K. Tr. A. 
But Herm. successfully vindicates the punctuation in the text, as well upon the 
grounds that the Bucolic cesura is thus better marked, and that it is better 
that both members of the sentence should begin with a\Xoc, as also chiefly be- 
cause vroxéAmtog, being an attribute, should not be placed in the beginning of 


the sentence. 


34. Toy tonc rd. Similarly Hor. 1. 
‘Sat. vi., 15. 

‘¢ Judice, quem nosti, populo.” 

Ih. T1vE ti wippac. Plato in Gorg. 
calls such a blow ry dripoy raurny 
arAnynNV. 

Compare Ovid. Amor. 1. 7, 3: 
‘*Nam furor in dominam temeraria 

brachia movit, 

Flet mea vesana lesa puella manu.” 

Tibullus, 1.7, 79, and 11, 59; Hor. 
‘Od. x. 17, 24; Propert. rv. 5, 31; 
Calphurn. ur. 29, shew that violence 
‘of this description was not unusual on 
such occasions. 

35. wdd\Aay, as if zAnyny had oc- 
curred in construction with jAaca. So 
rpirny in Hschyl. Agam. 1393, sqq., 
‘gqaiw O& wv dic’ Kay Ovoiy oipwypaciy 
peOijcev abrov rida kai werTwKore 
rpirny Erevdiowm. 


. Ib. dvepioaca dé x. It was usual 


for women to draw up their garments 
that they might move with greater 
speed. Cf. Id. xxvi. 16, 17: 
ai 0° iSiwxoy 
mwitrwe ix Zworipog in’ iyvt’ ave- 
pucacat. 
And Apoll. rv. 940: 
avrix dvacxopmevat XevuKoic eri yovvact 
mela - 
bod én’ abrawy omidadwy cai kbparog 
dyijc 
pwovr’ tvOa cai évOa. 
On which the Schol. observes: Ei0éwe 
dvedxvoaca tri rev NEvKoY yovarwy 
Ta tparta dywOsy rov Zwvapiov, cai 
dvacipacat atirda, tppwpivwcg dvwiev 
TwY TETPOY Kai THC Tov KUpaTog dva- 
cAdoewe éxtvovyro. 

36. Cf. Hor. 1. Epist. vir. 28: 
‘“‘Inter vina fugam Cinarze morere 
' proterve.” 

Ib, ipov candy, cf. ¢00vepsy xaxdv, 1d. 
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bade didrov' thve Ta oa daxpva pada peovrt. 


A 
pacraxa & ola réxvoiow uTmpodiowt yeAdwv 


38. Reiske suggests pada, ‘‘abunde,” to the ruin of the metre, the first a being 
always short. Wart. cada, which Briggs approves in sense of cade, or pada 
ipwrog (as one Vat. MS. has pa@Aa épwrec. But may not gpwrec have been a Gloss. 
on pada? Thus one Schol: ’Exeivy gnoi rp Aicy rd piovrd cov ddaxpua pijha 
winre rovréoriy, Epwe cai trcOupia. prog yap tixacréoy Trove Epwrag dad 7d 
wept abrove xaddog, which explanation approximates to that which has been 
offered in the Gloss.) Musgrave, »dx)a in sense of ‘‘lacrimas impudicas,” or “hv 
midas;" Jac. wadyAe; Wordsworth, who expresses his opinion of Kiessl.'s in 
terpretation with an unbecoming vehemence, proposes ddcpvow, and translates, 


‘<li tue gene lachrymis madent.” 


The reading in the text has infinitely more point than any of the emendations 


that have been offered. 


39. Wakker., in Ameenitatib. litterariis Trajecti ad Rhen. 1770, p. 56, pro- 
posed Mdcraxa ¢oica, an emendation which is favoured by the explanation of 


the Schol. 


The conjecture of Lobeck ad Ajac. p. 241, éxel mpogépyor for drwpogiow, 
comparing Hom. Il. 1x. 324, merits the approbation it has received from Mei 


xv. 10, and Annot. on v. 31. Aschines 
pursues, Cynisca now hurrying away 
with upbraiding reproaches. ‘‘ My 
bane! Do I not please thee? Is another 
swecter to thy false embrace ?”’ 

38. rijvp ra od Odepva pada péiorrt. 
Toup explains, ‘‘quicquid ‘ gratum’ et 
‘perjucundum’ est, pada vocat poeta. 
Sic nos Angli, ‘ this is nuts and figs to 
him.’” Others consider pada to be 
used for we pada, in reference to the 
size of the tears. In support of which 
interpretation Pilenejo quotes: ‘‘ Co- 
mincio a gittar le lagrime che parean 
nocciuole, si eran grosse.” Boccac. 
Novel. 76, and Mosch. rv. 56, OaXre- 
pwrepa daxpva pndwy. In partial ana- 
logy with which is Philemon. Fragm. 
xv. Ed. Brunck., cited by Briggs: 

HAUT O dei, 
womep ra évipa kaproy, tye Ta dx- 
pua. 

Wuest. again conceives, that it is 
the abundance of the fruit which is 
alluded to here, and in Mosch. tv. 59. 

The frequent mention of apples in 


Theocritus, as tokens oflove and silent 
challengés of passion, appears to sup- 
port a modification of Toup’s interpre- 
tation. Cf. Gloss. Dahl renders “per 
genas fluunt,” observing ‘‘ quamvis 
prepositio, que accusativum regat, de- 
sideratur. Sic vel apud Herodotum 
peéy rd pécoy, ‘ per medium fluere.’”, 

With the use of the dative, rfvy, 
Warton compares 
eizé rive whékece Exe Boorpvxoy, W rin 

XEipac 
gacdptvac. P. Silent. Anthol. vu. 37. 

Hor. 1. Od. v. 4. ‘‘ Cui flavam re 
ligas comam.” 

39, 40. Toup translates ‘* Quemad- 
modum hirundo celeriter avolat ad 
aliud et aliud pabulum pullis suis com- 
parandum ; ita quoque sine mora Cy- 
nisca a nobis avolavit,” taking Bioy 
GAov in apposition to pdcrara. In 
support of which interpretation, Kiessl. 
observes: ‘* Perplexior verborum com- 
positio celerem hirundinis volatum et 
revolatum ad aliud aliudque pabulum 
queerendum egregie depingit. Ad Cy- 
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niscam nil nisi celeritas fuge perti- 
net.” Wuest. further observes: ‘In 
Bioy adXoy observanda breviloquentia 
‘ alium post alium.’ ” 

The text does not appear to admit 
any other construction, which, how- 
ever, is not very satisfactory. The 
Schol.’s version suggests some other 
reading. Ovx otrw rig yedcdwy rpogny 
Sovea roig veocaoic Traxéwe wadty vT- 
éorpegey imi rp Erepa ropioa, we 
Exeivn Acrovea roy Sigooy, Hyovy, thy 
xabidpay, wyero. Cf. V. R. 

Reiske and Wart. supposed that a 
verse had been lost between v. 39 and 
v. 40, containing a participle which 
would govern pacraxa. 

It is strange that Heyne should have 
thought, that Virgil was original in 
the simile in. xu. 473. 

‘* Nigra velut magnas domini cum di- 

Vitis edes 
Pervolat, et pennis alta atria lustrat 

hirundo, 

Pabula parva legens nidisque loquaci- 
bus escas.” 

41-42. ‘Swifter still she sprang 
rom the cushioned chair, straight 
‘hrough the hall and door.” To ac- 
‘count for the mention of di¢paz here, 

Vuest. quotes Cicer. Verr. 1.: ‘* Phi- 
odemus negavit moris esse Grecorum, 
t in convivio rivorum accumberent 
rulieres.”” Greek women and children 
re represented in ancient works of 
rt, as sitting at meals. The Roman 


ladies, too, continued this practice after 
the recumbent position had become the 
fashion of the other sex. Varro ap. 
Isid. Orig. xx. 1I; Val. Max. nu. 1, 
§ 3. 

42. ¢@ wédec ayov. So in Id. xm. 70. 

06, ¢ médeg dyor, Exwpe 

pacvopevog: 

The expression is applied to those 
who wander about without any fixed 
destination. 

Compare ‘Quo te, Meri, pedes ?” 
Virg. Ecl. 1x. 1, and Pliny, Epist. vir. 
5, ‘‘ad diatam tuam ipsi me, ut ve- 
rissime dicitur, pedes ducunt.” 

Toup compares Horat. Epod. xr. 
20, ‘‘ ferebar incerto pede.” 

43. ‘* In sooth there runs a certain 
saw, éBa cai ravpog dy’ bay.” Tapor- 
pla deriv ivi rév pr) avacrpepovrwr, 
dud rd rode ravpouc bAne tmAapBavo- 
pévouc adyntrove eivat. Schol. ** At 
mihi,” observes Briggs, ‘‘ videtur ra- 
tionem reddere quare Cynisca fugiat, 
nempe ut Lycum alicubi profectum 
sequatur, quemadmodum vacce tau- 
rum.” The former explanation appcars 
the better. 

porg yap vn’ 
aypiay bray, ava r’ ayrpa Kai 
métpac dre ratpoc perede 
perew wodi xnpebwy. CEd. Tyr. 476. 

‘* Victus abit, longeque ignotis ex- 
ulat oris,” Virg. Georg. U1. 225, are 
quoted in illustration. 

44. This method of describing the 
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45. woriOec, Gaisf. has adopted this for rori@ee upon the authority of four 


MSS. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 210, 5. 


46. The Schol. appears to have read Kaptori: Wngiler rac jpépac, ag’ ob az’. 
GdAHAwY Kexwpropévor eici nai ag’ od odK Exapn Kara KGpac rac rpixac, which 
highly pleased Toup, on account of the alliteration, with which he compares in a 


note on Id. xxvu. 49. 


&E Speoc révOnpa, Kai ob TlevOja pépovrec. Id. xxv1. 26, 


and cai atythoy alyec fOovrt. Id. v. 128. 


47. ol d€ Adxocg. This is Toup’s emendation fora dt Avcy. Reiske had 


interval of time which had elapsed 
since the flight of Cynisca, is intended 
to express the painful longing of affec- 
tion, which counts the minutes during 
the absence of its object. 

45. odpepoy ivdexdra. ‘* To-day is 
the eleventh in addition to them,” i. e., 
besides those already mentioned, there 
are eleven more; ‘‘ add two, and” 
there are sixty days, i. e. ‘‘two 
months.” Some conceived éydexara to 
mean the eleventh, in the sense of one 
day more than the ten just mentioned, 
which error led them either to read 
pavag, or to maintain that a strict 
arithmetic was here unnecessary. 

In Id. xvut. 82, a mode of enumera- 
tion, something similar to this, occurs. 

46. 8% @ a7’ ddAadwy, a simple and 
expressive phrase. ‘‘Since we two 
parted.” ‘’E% @ occurs in the same 
usage, Id. xv. 47. 

46. obd& Opgxcori eexdppat. Kiessl. 
translates ‘‘neque tonsus sum Thra- 
cico more, i. e. ita ut speciem Thracis 
pre me feram.” But Wuest. ‘ capillos 
non totonderat, ne tantum quidem, 
quantum Thraces.” To obtain which 
sense, Greefe and Briggs conceive it 


necessary to read «’ ott. ‘In the 
earlier ages, the Greeks of both sexes 
cut their hair close in mourning, .... 
but subsequentlythis practice wasmore 
exclusively confined to the women, the 
men leaving their’s long and neglected, 
-, as was the custom amongst the 
Romans...” Smith's Antig. p. 271. 
47. ‘* But Wolf now is every thing 
toher.” Cf. Herodot. ux. 157, ravra 
6} hy éy roice BaBvAwsdiore Zwrvpog, 
and vit. 156, 6 d& rag Lupyncodtcag 
Exparuve, cai foav ot ravra ai Supy- 
kovoat. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 438, 5. 
Toup cites cai ol ravra KéuBaBog Hy. 
Luc. de dea Syria. 
Cf. also Ovid. Her. xu. 161. 
‘*‘Deseror, amissis regno patriaque 
domoque, 
Conjuge, qui nobis omnia solus erat.” 
Ib. avirrat, scil. 4 Oipa (cf. Gloss. 
on v. 15), of Cynisca’s residence. Com- 
pare ‘‘patet janua Lydisz.” Hor. m. 
Od. rx. 20, and as a converse: 
eid aGdAg p’ wOcire, nai a Oipa elyero 
pooxAg. Id. mx. 127. 
48, 49. ‘Hysic dt wap’ abry obd" ty 
apOup topéiv dawep obdt ot Meyapeic 
ud Tij¢ MuOiag trix Onoay eivai revog 
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suggested rg dé, which is found in four MSS. cited by Gaisf., and is therefore, 
probably, to be preferred to of. Taylor conjectured a dé Aiew viv maca, as in 
Id. 11. 96, wacay yet pe Tadatvay 6 Mvydcog. Xenophon, Ephes. Lib. 11. c. 14. 
EAeyev ody xpdc tHv'AvOiay, we wavta av abri) yévorro Tepikaw yyy, cai 
Seordric, cal raidec, shews that the old reading, 4 6? might have remained undis- 
turbed. To me it seems to be preferable. The Schol. reads éde, and explains, 
abr) o& nara ra Tavra ry Abc ioriv? dore Kal vuKtic abry rv Oipay 
avepy Pac. | 

51. Meineke, with the authority of some MSS. reads Ni dé ro0ev; pig, «. r. X. 


GEvotAdyov. ‘“Ioropst yap Ateviac, Ore ppovTidog ode Adyog yiverat, ovr’ apiG- 


ot Meyaptic ppoynparcoGéivrec ror, Ore pecs 
xpartoTotray EXAnvwy ciciv, irvGovro Hor. 1. Epist. 11. 27, et sqq., resem- 
Tou Oeov, Tiveg epsitrovec ruyyavoyv. bles this passage in its mode of ex- 
0 6& ign: pression: ‘‘Sponsi Penelopz. .. Alci- 
yaing piv waong ro TleXacyiedy”Ap- noique... juventus,” but the different 
Yoo Gpevor, use of ‘“‘numerus” is to be remarked, 
twmoe Opnixcat, Aaxedatdmeat dé yv- for which cf. Jo. Casp. Orellius in loc. 
VUiKEC, Lb. driporary tvi poipg. This hiatus 
Gvdpec © ot rivovoty biwp wadijc’Ape- of along syllable before the preposi- 
Oovene. tion évt is not unusual. Fr. Jacobs, 
G@XN’ Erte ai révd’ siciv apeivovec, otre Anthol. Pal. tom. m1. P.1. p. xcrv. has 
peonyd collected instances of its occurrence. 
TipvyOo¢ vaiover xai 'Apxading xodv- 50. Kai et piv caragpoyvnoamadirije, 
prov OedvTwe ay po. Ta TWavra wpoxwpoin. 
Apysiot AcvoOwpyxec, xévrpa mrodé- Scholl. 
f200. Ib. ig Siov. Compare sic dedy ex Bé- 
tpeic 0’, @ Meyapetc, ovre roirot, obre (yxe, Dion. Halicarn. vol. 1. p. 1426, 
Téraprot, ed. Reiske, sic dedv wepg. Soph. Antig. 
ovre Ouvwoéixarot, ovr’ ty Adyy, ovr’ évy 386, and (Ed. Tyr. 1416. 
apOpg. 5l. schines illustrates the diffi- 


Similarly Callimachus in an Epigr. culty of extrication from his passion 
given p. 131, in Jac. Del. Epigr. says _ by the proverb of the mouse that tasted 


of a slighted damsel, pitch, which the Schol. explains : [a- 
Tic O& radaiyne powpia tori rd §* wig yevdpmevog. wiconc” 

voponc, wo Meyapéwy, ob Adyog odd’ = Aéyerat O& Eri THY ic dndie mpaypa 
aprOpudc. éurecovrwy, wai dvoskeknrwe azad- 


Compare too the question of alover Aaccopéivwy. HorEp yap pnoty 6 Ticone 
to his nfistress inan Epigr. of Agathias yevdpevog pic évehyOeic xpareira, 


given ib, p. 165. nai Cy Tyswpetrat, ovTwW Kayw. 
'H od piv tavoy ixerg yucepwraroy, Boisson. quotes the sarcasm of De- 
aperépne Oe mosthenes against Polycles: yeXacay- 
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Reiske conjectured Niy d2 100s: pic, gavrl, Ovwyye, yevero riccac. Wuest. 
proposes to point Ni» 62, 700’ we pic, comparing ‘ olim rusticus,” Hor.'1. Sat. 
v1 79, but doubts whether zroré could be so placed. 


56. 0 orparwrac. The article has been felt as a difficulty here. 


ra © t¢acay abroy ecireiv’ “‘apre pic 
wirrne yevera.” Anecdot. Bekkeri, 
tom. L p. 208. Meineke cites Aristoph. 
apud Athen. m1. p. 95, d. éyevoduny 
Kopding 6 ddornvog xvwy. Compare 
also Id. x. 11. | 

Kiessl. observes that ‘‘ viv hic non 
tempus significat, sed, ut passim Roma- 
norum ‘nunc,’ habet vim ratiocinandi.” 
It seems to be equivalent to ‘‘as matters 
really are.” Ina sense similar to which 
it contrasts with rore, in the sense of 
‘in that supposed case,” in Demosth. 
de Cor. § 57. So also in Id. 1m. 130. 

52-55. A different remedy for hope- 
less passion is mentioned in Id. x1. 1, 
et sqq. 
obdty wor roy Epwra wepuKn Pappaxoy 

ado, 

Nexia, odr’ Eyyxptoroy (ipiv doxei), ovr’ 
éariemaorov, 
H rat Weepidec* 
‘Td. xxi. 23, 24, suggests a sterner 
cure: 
Say Adyoc Huey drapwoy 
tuvay, rotor 5 ipwo. rd gappaxoy Ev0a 

To AaBoc. 

According to Crates, "Epwra rravet 
Aude. So also Marcus Argentarius, 
Jac. Del. Epigr. p. 149. 
jpacOnc wrovTdy, Lwoixpareg’ ard 

wévng wy 


Grotius 


ovdxér’ todc’ Aewde Pappakoyr olow Eye. 

Propertius, lib. mz. El. 21, coincides 
with the passage before us : 

Magnum iter ad doctas proficisi cogor 

Athenas, 

Ut me longa gravi solvat amore 
via. | 

53. ‘* Except this, that my friend 
Simus, who was in love with the daugh- 
ter of Epichalchus, having taken a 
voyage hence, returned completely 
cured.” With this usage of rAHy, the 
adv., followed by a finite verb, with- 
out any intervening conjunction, com- 
pare Soph. Trach. 40, cetvog 3’ Szrov 
BEBnxev, oddeic olde, wAr)y &poi wrinpdc 
woivag abrod mpocBadwy admoixerat’ 
and also (kd. Col. 1625, &e. 

With vy7¢ in this sense, ef. ‘‘sanos— 
sensus,” Virg. Ecl. vu 66, ‘‘ insanus 
amica,” Hor. & Sat. rv. 49, and * in- 
teger,” in Hor. u. Od. Iv. 22, and 
Pers. v. 173. 

55. Scardyriog, cf. 9 wal drardyrioy 
Eleev” Avdpa .. émcorapévy. Antipat. 
in Jac. Del. Epigr. p. 20. : 

Ib. obre xax. ovre wpar. Compare 
Hor. u. Epist. m. 304, “ Extremi pri- 
morum, extremis usque priores.” 

Ib. Oorparwrac. It was not un- 
usual for the Greeks to enter foreign 
services at this period. Cf. Ter. Hegut. 
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édevOep Sotis apiaros, 60 


and Reiske would read we orparwwrac. Koehler éy orparwratc. Meineke wy 
orpar. Wordsworth ol, i.e. Simo. Briggs observes: ‘*Structuram talem esse 
puto: 6 orparwrac (éorey) towe obre Kaxtorog odTe MpAToc, Opaddg é Tic.” Ac- 
cording to which the condition of the soldier is here described, and not schines’ 
pretensions as one. This mode of avoiding the difficulty occurred to the pre- 
sent editor also. 

57. Valcken., Gaisf., and Briggs, allowed éwe@ipecc to remain here; but 
Kiessl. Meineke, Boisson., and others, exhibit the present. 

59, 60. Boisson., following some MSS. and certain of the earlier edd., exhibits 
the text thus: Mio@oddrac IroAspatoc. Aicy. trevOépw oloc; Ovwy. dprorog. 
Aiox. radia & avnp moidg rig, thevOipy Sorig dptoroc; Ovwy. ebyyopwrv—. 
Warton would read éAevOepoc, we rig dptcroc, in both verses, arranging thus: 
Aicy. "Eded@epog, we ric dptorog ; Tdd\A\a—ric; Ovwy. “EXedOepoc, we ric 
apiorog. And translating, ‘‘is he as generous as the best of em? Quoad cetera 
etiam qualis est?” Reiske suspects that part of v. GO was lost, and that 2A. dor. 
dp. was repeated ftom the accor verse, to supply its place, or that éA\<uOe- 
poc, we Tec @prora should be read in v. 60. Valcken. approves of the former 
surmise. Four MSS. omit v. 60 altogether, and Gaisf. gad Meineke conceive it 
to be spurious. Briggs proposes ty avOpwrotov adprorog in v. 59, and seems to 
approve of éA\edOepog Orre padcora in v. 60. Seven MSS. apud Gaisf. read olog for 


1. 1,59. ‘*Sed in Asiam hine abii prop- 
ter pauperiem,” and ib. 65. 
57. Xwpijy Kara vou. 

38. card yywpay aréBa. 

58. ‘‘@or’ drodapety contains an 
epexegesis of ojrwe, which precedes.” 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 531. obs. 2, 

59-65. The ease with which this 
compliment to the reigning prince of 
Alexandria is introduced, deserves to 
be remarked. The speaker cannot be 
suspected of anything but a wish to 
benefit his friend by recommending him 
to an advantageous service. With si- 


Cf. Id. xv. 


milar felicity, in Id. xv. 46, a panegy- 
ric is introduced under the disguise of 
Praxinoe’s congratulating herself upon 
the safety which Ptolemy's police af- 
forded her in the crowded streets of 
Alexandria. Horace never flattered 
Augustus or his court with so natural 
an air. 

Ib. olog dptorog, Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 445, b. compares the fuller expres- 
sion in Xenophon, Mem. S. 4. 8. 
extr. éddxet rovovrog elvat, olog dv 
tin dptoréc ye avnp Kai evdatpovio- 
TATOC. 
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oaric in v. 60, which seems a pees reading with the present punctuation. 
Perhaps the repetition of the phrase may be accounted for by supposing that 
Theocritus thought it desirable to impress the idea that the service of Ptolemy 
involved nothing offensive to the feelings of a freeman. 

62. rov ov ptdedvr’ ire padrdrov. * Perquam miror interpretibus ad has voces 
aquam non hesisse. Mihi saltem non constat quomodo inimicos magis quam 
amicos noscere potuerit Ptolomzeus neque quorsum spectat talis rei comme- 
moratio. Conjeceram dmadd\cwy, ‘‘ arcens,” vel dapivwy, quod idem signi- 
ficat. Eligat lector utrum horum magis placet, vel ipse melius quid excogitet. 
Phocylides Milesius, Epig. 1. 

yunoog eipe dirog, cai réy pidov we pido olda, 

rovc cé Kaxode dovAove wavrag drooTpépopat. 
(Dum hee scribo, succurit alia lectio, rt péAAov, sub. Eorey abroy eidevar. Non- 
dum scilicet natus erat Ptolomeo inimicus).” Briggs. An effort to emend as 
unhappy as it is superfluous. Cf. Annot. 

63. Valcken. conjectured airevpévy (petenti) ode dvavetwy, on which Kiessl. 
justly observes : ‘‘ Valckenarii mutatione opus non est; nam aireioOat etiam pas- 
sive usurpari, docet locus Polyb. xxvii. 12. 2, airotpevocg wodAdeic U2’ abriv 
atque passive hic accipiendum esse, ostendit vel airjy, quod sequitur.” Briggs 
as idly, aicotpevoc, comparing Hom. Il. 1. 23, aidcic@at 0’ iepija, sc. we teirny. 


64. Baothy. So Kiessl. for Baotd7,’ comparing Tudy. Il. rv. 384. Mayxorip. 


61. giAdpwoog. Compare Id. xvu. 
112, et sqq. 
Ib. sig dxpoyv. Cf.Gloss. on Id. xv. 112. 
62. A discriminating prince, who 
distinguishes between a friend and an 
enemy. The verse hints to schines 
and similar adventurers, that zeal in 
the service of Ptolemy shall be noticed 
and rewarded, and that a want of de- 
votion will be still more certainly pu- 
nished. Briggs, failing to observe that 
eidwe has a pregnancy of meaning here, 
fancied that he had discovered a diffi- 
eulty in the passage, cf. V. R. Com- 
pare Bapsiay txOpoic, cai gidovoey 
eupevyn. Eur. Med. 835. 
63. TloAAote wodAd Owotc. Cf. Id. 
xvit. 110, et sqq. Compare 
‘< Titulis et fascibus olim 
Major habebatur donandi gloria.” 
Juv. Sat. v. 110. 


64. <* Junge airetpevog cla xpr 
airetoOat Baothéa ut verba obk dyva- 
vevwy in medio sint posita. Hoc certe 
proximis maxima videtur consenta- 
neum. Verba enim airety 6 yp pro 
admonitione accipio, ne quis regis cle- 
mentia et munificentia abutatur, plura 
et majora sibi dari postulans quam par 
sit. F. J.” The latter observation is of 
course correct, but the sense put upon 
ola yp1} Bac seems forced. It is sim- 
pler, and seems better to connect the 
phrase with odc dvaveiwy, and render 
it ‘‘as becomes a king.” Compare 
‘‘fortem, justum, severum, gravem, 
magnanimum, largum, beneficum, libe- 
ralem; he sunt regis virtutes.” Cic. 
pro Deiot. § 9. Compare 

‘* Causaque mea permulta rogatus 
Fecit.” Hor. 1. Sat. tv. 97. 
Lh. airety bd Sei otx txi wayri. Ho- 
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65 


Adios akpov mepovacOal, er apdorépos dé BeBaxos 


A ’ , vd A 9 , 
TOApac els ertovTa pevery Opacuy aomio.oray, 


& _ pf 9 Az > A 10) Xo 0 
U TaXos ELS lyYUTTTOV. ao KpoTa QV TEAOLECUA 


Il, xv. 339. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 83, obs. 3, supplies also BaotAy, Herod. vir. 220. 


"Odvon. Od. xxx. 185, &e. 


race observes, with similar tact, 

‘*Coram rege sua de paupertate ta- 
centes 

Plus poscente ferent. 

1 Epist. xvu. 44. 
and again, 1 Epist. xvmr. 75, he re- 
commends a caution to his friend lest 
his patron 
‘* Munere te parvo beet aut incommo- 

dus angat.” 

65-68. The composition of this pas- 
sage, and indeed to the close of the 
Idyl, is exceedingly spirited, and in 
admirable keeping with the subject. 
The soldier’s life is expressed by two 
pictures. The one exhibits him in his 
fighting costume, with the end of his 
mantle, which was little more than a 
piece of cloth, secured by a clasp over 
his right shoulder, so as to leave the 
arm free for action, as figures of war- 
riors are represented in ancient works 
of art. Cf. Smith’s Antiq. pp. 702, 704. 
In the other we see him abiding the on- 
slaught of the fearless targeteer, ‘‘ part- 
ing wide his feet for vantage sake.” 

66. im’ dudoriporc BeB. Compare 
Tyrtzus Fragm. ou. 2] (Gaisf. Ed.) 
tAa@ rig ed OtaBdg pevétw, wociy dp- 

porépotcs 
rrnpexOcicémi yy, xEtAo¢ d00vet Jaxwy, 
ind Fragm. m1. 15. 

‘vvdy 8 écOXby rovro wernt Te, Tavri 
re Onpyp, 

ortc avip diaBag ity mpopayotce pévy 

WAELEWC, 


Also Hom. Il. xu. 458, and “ ingenti 
gradu.” Livy, lib. u. c. 10. 

67. éxivra piver. Briggs cites 
Epig. ado. 402. 

— Onpn 68 deddone 
cpumroy édeiy, éxtdvra pivery, pedyor- 

Ta Owweety. 

68. ‘‘ With all speed toEgypt.” With 
¢@ Taxo¢, compare Pind. Olymp. vr. 38, 
GAG Esitov Hon poe oOévog nydywr, 
G Taxog. and we rdxog Id. 11. 36. Cf. 
Gloss. in vv. and compare, ‘‘ Ocyus 
ad navem.” Pers. Sat. v. 141. 

Ib. ard epordgwy. ‘Beginning from 
the temples,” which first shew the 
touch of time. Thus a Schol. in the 
MSS. Laurent, rayéwe Exetot rd yijpae 
poy Toig Kporagorc. kal ai woXtal dei 
caQéprovory ard TOY adlTay pixpt To 
yevelou igetne. 61d wouiy re dei, Ewe 
Cf. ‘* Temporibus 
geminis canebat sparsa_ senectus.” 
Virg. @n. v. 416, &e. 

Ib. épzes. Cf. “ obrepit non intellecta 
senectus.” Juv. Sat. 1x. 129. 

70. AevKaivwy. Compare Soph. Cd. 
Tyr.715, yvodfwy dpredevearvbic xdpa. 

Lb. tig your xrwpdy. Cf. Hor. Epod. 
xi. 3. 


TO yoru xAwpor. 


‘‘rapiamus, amice, 
Occasionem de die: dumque virent 
genua, 
xAoepa occurs as the epithet of pédea, 
in Id. xxvu. 66. Compare also, 
‘* Donec virenti canities abest 
Morosa.” Hor. 1. Od. 1x. 17. 
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va a @ 
Aevkalvov 6 xpovos* wom re Set as yovv xAwpov. 70 


‘¢ cum juvenilibus annis Odyss. xvitt. 133. So, too, Theogn. 971. 


Luxuriant animi, corporaque ipsa vi- égpa 7’ EXadpa “ 
rent.” Ov. Fast. v. 273. yoovara cai kepadry arpepiwe mpo- 
The knees are often mentioned in Pépw. 


reference to the vigour of life, as you- Compare, too, for the general notion, 
var’ dpwpy in Hom. Il. xxm. 388, and Juv. m1. 26, et sqq. 
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YIIOGESIz 
rou devrépov EidvAXuov. 


"Y wdxerrae DysalOa AéAgidoc Muvdlov tivdcg tpwaa, Sv wadt- 
Kolc¢ mpooraAamwpovvra év mwaXdalorpa 4 XmalOa"® PlrArpore re 
kat pappaxoie” da rivoc Deparratvng OeariArdoe brodtaxovoupétvng 
ép’ Eauriy weiparae petayev, emtkadoupévn tTHv DeAjvny kal rv 
‘Exarny, we tm rq towre cuuadXopévac vuxrepiwacg Dede. rv 8e 
Ororidida 6 Oedkpiroc atreipoxadAwe® & TWY THppovog perijveyKe 
Miuwv. 


4 Heins. surmises (Lect. Theocr. c. v.) that this piece was called Simztha 
by its author, from its principal ‘character, and that the title of dappaxcetrpia 
was assigned to it by the grammarians, from the nature of its subject. The 
Schol. observes, ’Extypdgerat rd mwapdy eididdov, pappaxedrpra. xéxpnra bt 
6 Ocdxptrog by robTy Awpids diadéxrp* rpodroyiZer OF Dypaida. 

Athenzus, lib. x1. § 50, cites the title in the plur. Oed«ptrog 5’ 6 Supandocog 
iy raic Pappaxeurpiate pyot ** Trépoy ray KedéBay houmtnéw olde awry.” 

b The general notion running through these rites of witchcraft is, that the 
person against whom they are directed experiences some torment corresponding 
to the process to which various inanimate matters are subjected by the sor- 
ceress. Cf, Hor. 1. Sat. vim. and Epod. xvu. A belief in the efficacy of such 
guilty practices has not been confined to ancient times. Martyn on Virg. Ecl. 
vit. 80, observes, ‘‘ About the beginning of the last century, many persons 
were convicted of this, and other such like practices, and executed accordingly. 
King James the First, who then sate upon the throne, was a great believer of 
the power of magick, and condescended so far as to be the author of a book 
intituled Daemonoloyie, in which, amongst other particulars, he speaks of these 
images as being frequently made at that time; and ascribes the power of them 
to the devil. ‘To some others at these times he teacheth, how to make pictures 
of waxe or claye, that by the roasting thereof, the persons that they beare the 
name of, may be continually melted or dried away by continuall sicknesse. .... 
They can bewitch and take the lives of men and women, by roasting of the pic- 
tures, which likewise is verie possible to their master to performe: for although 
that instrument of waxe have no vertue in that turne doing, yet may he not very 
well, even by the same measure, that his conjured slaves melt that waxe at the 
fire, may hee not, I say, at these same times, subtily, as a spirit, so weaken and 
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scatter the spirits of life of the patient, as may make him on the one part, for 
faintnesse, to sweat out the humour of his bodie, and on the other part, for 
the not concurrence of these spirits, which causes his digestion, so debilitate his 
stomacke, that this humour radicall, continually sweating out on the one part, 
and no new good sucke being put in the place thercof, for lacke of digestion on the 
other, he at last shall vanish away, even as his picture will doe at the fire? And 
that knavish and cunning workeman, by troubling him, onely at sometimes, 
makes a proportion, so neere betwixt the working of the one and the other, 
that both shall end as it were at one time.” However, notwithstanding the 
reasonings of this learned monarch, I believe few are now afraid of this, or any 
other power of witchcraft, except the most illiterate of the people.” 

Polwhele notes, ‘‘ Though in the piece before us, in the Pharmaceutria of 
Virgil, and a similar performance by Sannazarius, we may see the principal 
ceremonies—we must have recourse to other authors for the horrors of incanta- 
tion. The Canidia of Horace, and the Thessalian sorceress, Erichtho, in the 
sixth book of Lucan, will furnish us with no inadequate ideas of ancient necro- 
mancy. We may remark, by the way, that Lucan had, probably, the incident 
ef Saul and the Witch of Endor in view, while his Erichtho was raising up a dead 
body to satisfy the inquiries of Sextus, concerning the event of the civil war. 
Apollonius Rhodius hath also exhibited enchantment in all its terrors. 

‘** The practices of witchcraft have been remarkably similar in all ages and 
nations of the world. The magical use of amulets and charms was, doubtless, 
of very high antiquity; though Dr. Warburton hath referred its original to the 
age of the Ptolemies. Long before the times of Moses, the art of divination was 
practised in Egypt and the land of Canaan. Pharoah sent for all the magicians of 
Egypt to interpret his dream. The teraphim that Rachel stole from her father, 
Laban, were, most likely, little magical images. The earrings which Jacob bu- 
ried under the oak at Shechem were no other than amulets. Abraham’s servant 
(who was sent to look for a wife for his son Isaac), as soon as he found Rebecca, - 
took a golden earring (or jewel for the forehead) of half a shekel weight, and put 
it on her face: this was probably a frontlet, with magical words engraved on it, 
like the Arabian talisman. See ‘ Clogher’s Chronicle of the Hebrew Bible vin- 
dicated,’ p. 157. 

‘*As the world grew older its superstitions increased. Egypt no longer 
preserved her superior pretensions to magic, while Pontus, Assyria (see conclu- 
sion of this Idyl), and many other nations, became equally celebrated for their 
enchanters; to whom the power was attributed of reversing the order of nature, 
on the most trivial occasions. The Romans were subjected to perpetual alarms 
through the infernal rituals of Hecate ; and some thousands at a time have been 
convicted of sorcery, in the imagination of this credulous people. Nor was it 
the uninformed mind alone that gave way to such fanciful superstitions. The 
wise Cicero, and the no less philosophic Aurelius, were, in this point, as undis- 
eerning as the vulgar. And, in after times, the Apostate Julian, who rejected 
Christianity, became a dupe to magical imposture. We are not to wonder, then, 
at the triumphs of sorcery at a subsequent period, when ignorance and error 
bad involved in darkness the European nations. In the fifth and sixth centuries 
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it was a darkness, indeed, that might be felt. The crusades were, afterwards; 
the means of introducing into Europe a species of necromancy, whose aspect 
was peculiarly captivating to poetic imagination. Asia had been long, indeed, 
the seat of enchantment. The Magi of Persia and the Brahmins of India have 
many ages been famed for their deep researches in the occult sciences, and their 
reputed intercourse with the invisible world.” Polwhele. 

A lost drama of Sophocles, called ‘PrZorépyor, is supposed by Boettiger (in 
a work entitled Vasengemalde, t. 1. 2, p. 175), to have been the general source 
from which materials for pieces of this description were derived. For further 
information on the practice of witchcraft among the ancients, cf. Plin. Hist. Nat. 
xxvir. 2. Wachsmuth. de arte Magica apud veteres in Athenso, tom. 1, 
Fascic. 2, p. 209, sqgqg. Hor. 1. Sat. vur. and Epod. xvit., &c. 

¢ This charge of a want of taste on the part of Theocritus has excited the 
indignation of commentators, the more, perhaps, because it was found impossi~ 
ble, in consequence of the loss of the Mimes of Sophron, to ascertain precisely 
against what it was directed. Casaubon, Lect. Theocr. c. m1, observes: 
‘¢ Mirum vero ecquam hic censor d7etporadiay in elegantissimo poeta, notare 
voluerit. quidem quorsum ille id scripserit, non satis assequi conjectura pos- 
sum. Fortasse illi parum visus servare Decorum Theocritus, dum imitatione 
Sophronis, ancillam Simethz tribuit ; quod urbane potius quam rustices con- 
veniat personz. Sed profecto Simetha ista meretrix fuit urbicaria, non mu- 
lier rusticana.” 

Heins. Lect. Theocr. c. v. remarks: ‘‘ Quo magis admirari libet Greeeuli 
cujusdam Scholastici argutam curiositatem, quam jam antea quoque viri magni 
attigerunt, qui poets dzepoxadiag culpam intendit, quia videlicet Thestylidos 
personam e Mimis desumpsit. Cujus nomen, cum ex antiqua comedia depromp- 
tum sit, cui, illius belli, quo ea nata est, inter Megarenses et Athenienses, 
causa ascribitur, non video quantum inter hance et illam intersit: aut, cur potius 
a Thestylide, quam a Simetha, abstinere debuerit.” 

Perhaps in Sophron’s Mimes Thestylis was not a cwody xrpéow2oy.as she is 
in our author. If a dialogue, in which she bore a part, was remembered with 
pleasure by the Schol. he might have considered the imitation in this respect 
inferior to the original, or have thought it injudicious on the part of Theoecri-. 
tus to employ a name for the purpose he had in view, which was identified with 
more interesting associations. It occurs in Virg. Ecl. u. 10. 

This Idyl opens with dramatic animation, and our attention, arrested by 
the abrupt exordium, accompanies the poem to its close, obeying, without an 
effort, the fascination of its varied interest. From the beginning to v. 64, there 
are two characters upon the mimic stage, the sorceress and her attendant. The 
rest of the poem is a soliloquy. The first part exhibits a series of magie rites: 
performed with the view of recovering the affections of Sime@tha’s lover: the 
second narrates the tale of her amour. The introduction of the latter as sub« 
servient to the action of the piece, and posterior to it, is in accordance with the 
most judicious rules of poetic criticism. Cf. Hor. A. P. v. 148. Moreover, the. 
change in the intercalary verse, and the appropriateness of both to the respece. 
tive circumstances in which each occurs, and its omission when the history of. 
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this unbridled passion has passed its climax, and the rest of the poem assumes 
in some degree the air of an epilogue, all exhibit the nice management of an 
accomplished master of his craft. 

With reference to the scene of the poem Wuest. observes : ‘* Ubi terrarum illa 
pompa acta esse sit putanda vix erui poterit; mera est coniectura Schol., qui 
eam Athenis ductam esse dicit. Pro certo hoc solum poni potest, sacra magica, 
quae Simaetha instituit, facta esse in trivio inter urbem aliquam et mare sito; 
v. 35. enim canes in urbe latrantes audit, et v. 38. maris malaciam subito factam 
sentit. Urbem vero inter nobiliores et ditiores fuisse ex pompae splendore col- 
ligas, in qua leaena ducte esse dicitur.” 

There does not appear to be any ground of objection to the supposition that 
the scene is laid in the suburb of Syracuse. 

Virgil has imitated this Idyl, or rather the first part of it, in his eighth 
Eclogue, v. 64, to the end, with but indifferent success. The former part of that 
composition is entirely unconnected with the latter, and the address to his pa- 
tren, v. 6 to v. 14, ensures that the reader shall not forget the poet in the poem. 

It must not, however, be dissembled, that the close of the Eclogue is grace- 


ful and agreeable. 
‘¢ Bonum sit ! 


Nescio quid certe est; et Hylax in limine latrat. 
Credimus? an qui amant, ipsi sibi somnia fingunt ? 
Parcite, ab urbe venit, jam parcite, carmina, Daphnis. 


®PAPMAKETTPIA. 
EIAYAAION 8. 
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This Idyl, too, like the ’AdwstdZovear 
and the Kuvioxacg ipwe, introduces us 
at once ‘in medias res.” The first 
verse contains the hasty demand of 
Simxtha for the instruments of sor- 
cery to which the distraction of a 
slighted passion has led her to resort, 
with the view of re-establishing her 
interest in the heart of Delphis. 

rai dagvat, ‘*the bays” we had pre- 
pared, or ‘‘ which I bade you bring,” 
for such is the force of the article. 

Ib. pipe, Oéorvrs. Thestylis is a 
kwody wpdowroy, and so Amaryllis 
in Virg. Ecl. vit. 77, &c. This verse 
is supposed by some to have been sug- 
gested by the words which accompa- 
nied an ancient dance, called ar epa, 
mentioned in Athen. lib. x1v. § 27. 
ov mor Tda Poca; wou por ra la; ov 

pot Ta Kada oéhiva ; 

2. ‘** Crown the bowl with crimson 
wool.” ofd¢ dwry, ad. lit. the bloom 
or blossom of sheep, a poetic expres- 
sion for wool. Cf. Gloss. in y. Com- 
pare Virg. Ecl. viu. 64, 


‘‘ Effer aquam et molli cinge hee al- 
taria vitta,” 

and observe what a much freer hand 

the Greek poct shews, in the quick 

questioning of the first verse, and the 

asyndetic abruptness of the second. 

It was an ancient usage to adorn the 
altars of the gods with fillets of wool 
(cf. Prop. rv. 6, 5, Virg. Ain. on. 64, 
Iv. 459, &c.), and also the chalices 
from which libations were poured in cer- 
tain solemnities. Cf. Qkd. Col. 475, &c. 

Hence, probably, sorceresses bor- 
rowed the custom of dressing their 
magic bowls ina similar way. Wool of 
a purple colour was believed to have a 
peculiar efficacy in such ceremonies. 
Thus an lynx, in an Epigr. given in 
p. 20, in Jac. Del. Epigr. is described as 
mwopgupéncg dpvod paracy rptyi picoa 

SeBeioa. 

In Geopon. xv. 8, a orippa épioy 
AEvcod 7} PotrcKov is recommended as 
a charm against witchcraft. Clem, 
Alex. Strom. vu. p. 713, is also re- 
ferred to upon this subject. 
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' 3. Bapuvetyra. The majority of the critics have adopted Henry Stephens’ 
emendation, rdy éuoi Bapdy edyra. Valcken. and Brunck. would further chan e 
éuoi into the Doric ipziv, from the corruption of which Kiessl. conceives the 
reading éuév to have arisen. Now it would appear, that Bapuveiyra alone 
has MSS. authority, for none is adduced in favour of the other, except, in- 
deed, that Lambert Bos writes, ‘‘ Divisim enim legendum est, ut quidam Co- 
dices habent,” to which observation Jacobs has justly added a note of inter- 
rogation: while sixteen MSS. and the Med. Ald. Call., and Junt. editions, are 
stated by Gaisf., to exhibit Bapuveibvra; and similar testimony is also supplied 
by Reiske and Valcken. 

Moreover, the writers of the Scholia were unacquainted with any other read- 
ing. The unanimity of so many critics in adopting Henry Stephens’ emendation, 
seems attributable, in some degree, to the erroneous explanation of the reading in 
the text given in the Scholia, viz., Bapyvetyra, avri rov Bapivoyra, pidrwy ayri 
évecrwroc. obrw yap cuvedwve rp pérpy Bpaxd Exoy rd pv. ra yap ard row ivw 
Pnpara imi rov péddrAovrog del Bpayd 7d dtypovoy Exovow’ oloy xcpivw, Kpivin 
edpivw' eipuve mrarbvw, wrarvyw. to which it was easy to answer: ‘ Fatu- 
rum tempus, quale esset Gapvvedyra, prorsus hinc alienum est,” and to the no 
Jess objectionable defence of it which was advanced by Reiske, who conceived that 
the epithets Bapic and gidoc were inconsistent, and would have Bapuveivra 
taken in the sense of Bpadbvovra, ‘‘cunctantem.” To this the reply of the ready 
Toup was no less appropriate than convincing: ‘*Nimirum rd yAvcimucpor 
amoris nescivit vir doctissimus ;” while Dah] adds, ‘*‘ preeterea Bpadbvevy est sane 
nil nisi Bapdy elvas.” The following is Meineke’s vindication of the ancient 
reading: ‘‘ Quod inde ab H. Stephano in omnes, ni fallor, editiones propagatum 
est Bapdy evvra, vel propter barbarum illud edyra, quod pro iévra dictum vo- 
lunt, rejiciendum erat. Revocavi igitur Bapvyedyra, quod damnatum nuper 
etiam a Bernhardio ad Dionys. Perieg. p. 820, etsi hoc uno loco legitur, non 
repugnat tamen analogie. Utenim éyduyw dicitur et étydvviw, Herod. m1 98, 
meceree et wop¢upéw, Dionys. Perieg. 1192, Arat. 157, weraivw et pedaviw, 
Lobeck. ad Ajac. p. 383, 7, ad eandem legem a Bapiyw formatum est Bapuviw. 
Neque offensioni esse posse, quod in Bapvvéw littera v corripitur, que in Bapivw 


3. The Schol. observes: tva xca- 
‘abtcopatr dptortcdy avri vmrorak- 
uwov, We ivy rp “iva etdopev dugw.” 


Sut the construction of we with the 


be equivalent to ido», but this does 
not seem to be the usage of our author. 
He more correctly observes, that indy 
gidov dydpa is an instance of that spe- 


‘ut. Indic. instead of the conjunctive, 
+ fully established. Cf. Jelf. Gr. Gr. 
811, where it is noticed, that ‘‘ The 
mse of this future is nearly allied to 
1e conjunctive, and only differs there- 
om in that it definitely expresses the 
»ssible realization of the proposed 
id.” It approaches, perhaps, rather 
our ‘**since I will, &c.,” than to 
in order that I may, &c.” This con- 
ruction was termed by grammarians 
e Kopiv@:oy oxijpa. 

Jb. pitoy. Heinsius conceives this to 


cies of ddoXscxia which is always 
pleasing when it is not out of place. 

Virgil imitates theline: Ecl. vu. 66. 
‘* Conjugis ut magicis sanos avertere 

. sacris 
Experiar sensus. 

Theocritus may here have had in 
view a passage in Sophron, of which 
a fragment is found in the Etymol. M. 
p. 443, 52: f 

gépe rd Oavpacrpoy, camOvowpec. 
_ 4, dwéexaraiog ag’ &. Fully stated, 
this phrase appears to be d¢ tort Ow0ex. 
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ovde Ovpas apakey avapotos. 7 pa ot GAAG 


producitur, ipsa illa que attuli exempla verborum rop¢upiw et peraviw abunde 


docent. 


Eadem ratio est verborum, icéw, cvpéw, aliorumque, de quibus egimus 
ad Euphor. p. 137. Cfr. Lobeck. ad Ajac. p. 184, 13. Si 


is Hesiodi licentia in 


voce éptvéog apud Strabonem, xrv. p. 642. 
Oaipa pw Exe card Oupov booug ipiverde ddAbvBoug 


ovrog éxet. 


Arati in édpvidecoc, Pheen. 273. 


4) Ot peonyd 


opyiBing xeparic Kai yodvarog tornpicrat, 
denique Nonni in nomine Zvpacoole, 1x. 22, vicog brs yAwooy Svparocolss ywrde 


dxove, quem versum eodem modo scriptum affert Etymol. M. p. 280, 16.” The 
latter variations are not analogous. 

Koehler conjectured iui Bapuveivra, Wart. Boadvydyra. 

Ib. nara@vcopa. ‘Pro caradiconzat Toupius lectionem raradhoopat ex 
Scholiis eruit: qua siin codicibus esset deprehensa, probari posset.” Kéessl; 


Toup, however, only proposed xcaradjoopat as an emendation, to supply the 
place of xarazayeéow, which is mentioned in the Scholia as a second , 
Tpagerat cal carapayevow' Seopevecy yap gacww ai gappaxivec, bray xpdc¢ xaro- 


XY Tiva wap’ avraic carapayebowoty. 


4. radac obdéo8’ Hee, ‘‘ Mirationem facit hoc loco rdda¢e syllaba ultims 


correpta, quam alibi, ut pédag, 


roducit. 


olenses enim dixerunt pédarg et 


raXaic, ut in participiis aor. 1, ubi ag, ortum ex avec, itidem producitur, conf. 
Gregor. Cor. p. 599. Alius generis est péyac. Grefius igitur p. 1]. locum sic 
emendandum censet: &¢ por dwiexaraiog ag’ & widag obdtwoy’ Hee. quod sic in- 
terpretatur: ‘seit er mir gar nicht mehr zu nahe kommt, seit er nicht in meme 
Nahe kommt!’ Parum probabiliter. Equidem malim statuere, aut Dorienses, qui 
in syllabarum quantitate plura habent propria, ultimam hujus vocabuli corri- 
puisse, aut recipiendum esse, quod in nonnullis cdd. exstat, réAay, que sit loco 
exclamationis, ut Latinum ‘ miserum !’ Ceterum Graefius, ‘ consulto dedi,’ inquit, 
‘obdéiwoy’ ieee contra Valckenarium, qui si audiendus esset, omnis in dialecto 
constantia tantum non ubique labefactari posset.’” Kiessl. 

Meineke follows Grefein reading ovderoy’, which is only consistent with 
the retention of oddéox’ in v. 157. Valcken.’s objection was merely, ‘sed hic 
ista forma, verbo #jxee sequente, aures offendisset.” However, as all the MSS. 
appear to have read oddézo6’ in this verse, and as many did so in v. 157, of. 

arton, ib., it would perhaps be better to retain this form in both places. In 


i.e. ‘in the twelfth day.” dz’ ixeivov 
xXpovov ag’ ov oddér08’ Hee. It occurs 
again in v. 157. So d¢’ od in Xen. 
Cyrop. 1, 7, and 22 od re, Asch. Pers. 
761. Cf. Bos on the ellipse of ypdyoc. 
With the usage of dwdédexaraiog, com- 
pare Epapat oxeddy évdexaraiog, Id. x. 
12, and the Gospel of St. John, xr. 39, 
rerapraic yap tort. Cf. Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 144, and § 446, 8. 

Ib. rad\d¢ is remarkable. Meineke 
quotes Alcman apud Cheroboscum Bek- 
keri Anecd. Gr. p. 1182, dovp? dd §vorg 


pipnvey Alac alpard re Minvoy.as an 
instance of similar correption. Wuest. 
refers to Spitzner, Prosod. § 82, Not. 
2, and Fr. Jacobs, Not. Crit. ad 
Anthol. Pal. p. 547. It is observed ina 
note upon the Remarks, p. 12, atthe end 
of Thiersch’s Gr. Gr., that ‘‘the Dorie 
license, which shortens even a¢ of the 
acc. plur. in the first decl., may ad- 
count for the abbreviation.” To the 
same effect is the observation of Bent- 
ley on Phalaris, p. 136, sqq. 

5. Zoot. Being in the plural number, 
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ov 9 v 4 
exer exov OT Epos raywas ppévas a r 'Adpodira. 


“ Q A 4 , 
Bacevpa mort Trav Tiaynro.o waAaioTpay 


¥” 4 a ‘ / <7 a 
QUPLOV, WS Viv LOW, Kat Ep Ypopat Ola ME TrOLEL. 


~ , a, , , , 
vuv O€ vv éx Ovewv xaradvoopat. adAAa, Dedava, 10 


Id. xm. 10, the other occurs. 
qoretooy in v. 157. 


Reiske proposed otf? ro@jee here, and ovcé 


5. Zooi. Ten MSS. ap. Gaisf., read Zwoi, which is the form in Id. rv. 42, Id. vit. 
79, and 86, Id. xvz. 53. Wuest. observes that Matth. Gr. Gr. § 124, was not 


aware of the existence of the reading in the text. 


occasioned a proof of his sagacity. 


The ignorance, however, 


He observes in. loc. cit., ‘*‘ From the form 


Zon, Joa, elsewhere fwd, it is probable that Zod¢ also existed.” 
6. addg. In v. 127, Gaisf. reads dAdg instead of d\Ag, on the authority of 


some MSS., and the Med. and Ald. editions. 


the masculine gender is correct. Cf. 
Dawes’ Misc. Crit. p. 310; Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 436, 4, a. For the sentiment, 
compare Hom. Od. xr. 462. 

ovd8 reolda 
Tweet Sy’ Hh réOvnee. 
6. Oipac dpatzev. Compare ric, Epi, 
Dipac dpdooe? Anacr. m1. 8. cai ry 
9ipay y’ Hparrec, Aristoph. Eccles. 
W7, &c. Observe how this idea af- 
‘ects the expression of Simetha’s in- 
ended revenge in v. 160: 

al & ért cype 
wary, ray’ Aidao wbday, vai Moipac, 
apakei. 

7. @xer’ Exwy, ad. lit. “departed 
aving,” i.e. ‘thas carried, (4\Ag) else- 
rhere.” ‘The phrase occurs again in 
d. rv. 10, and Id. xx. 167. Compare 
ss Eheu, translatos alio merebis 

amores.” Hor. Epod. xv. 23. 

9. cai pépoua Briggs retaining the 
mmicolon after iow, translates “et cum 
» expostulabo,” but péuPouat un- 
yubtedly depends as well as idw on 
-, ‘fut eam videam et incusem.” For 
e construction of wc with the Fut. 
dic., ef. Annot. on v. 3. With the 

mbinatiton of the Conjunct. and Fut. 

ter we, compare #sch. Pers. 114, 


Consistency requires the same 


Tavrd por perayxirwy gpyy dpbooerar 
pobp.. ~~ i) wWérALC TUONTAL Kivay- 
Spov péy’ dorv Lovaidog cat rd Kioot- 
voy woXtop’ avridovmoy ~ccerar. To 
the speaker’s mind, the reproaching her 
lover, if she saw him, probably appear- 
ed more certain than her seeing him, 
and hence perhaps the change into the 
Fut., not to speak of the metrical con- 
venience. 

Lb. ota pe wort. This is equivalent to 
Ore roia pe wotet. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 480, obs. 3. Perhaps the original 
elements were Oia ravra rota byra ola. 
Compare Id. xxv. 40. 

10. ix Qvéwy. Compare 2% ’Agpodirag, 
v. 30, ix wodbc dvve epavay, Id. vu. 6, 
Bion. ru. 2 and rv. 2. 

Ib. &\dd, Lehdva. Mark the grace- 
ful boldness of the transition. This is 
not attempted in Virgil’s imitation. 
The agency of the moon was consider- 
ed necessary in the ceremonies of witch- 
craft. 

Thus in Ovid. Met. vu. 177, sqq., 
Medea waits for a full moon to per- 
form her sorceries. 

‘* Modo diva triformis 
Adjuvet et prasens ingentibus annuat 
ausis, 
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nw 4 S A A ‘ , (sf ~ 
gaive kadov’ Tv yap TWoTacioopat aovya, Saipov, 


2 yOovia 0 ‘Exa XV KAL OKVAGKES TPOMEOVTL 
Ta xOovia KATQ, TO $ TpOmeovT 


accentuation in the same piece. 


The reading, therefore, of Brunck, Kiessl., 
Boissonade, &c., has been followed here. 


ll. ‘* Forsitan dovye datpoy, quod convenit Lune.” Kiessl. 


12. cai oxtAakec. 


Tres aberant noctes, ut cornua tota 
coirent, 

Efficerentque orbem. 
nissima fulsit, 

Ac solida terras spectavit imagine 

Luna :” 

So too Hor. 1. Sat. v1. 20. 

** has nullo perdere possum 
Nec prohibere modo, simul ac vaga 
luna decorum 
Protulit os, quin ossa legant herbasque 
nocentes.” 
and Epod. v. 49, 
| ‘¢O rebus meis 

Non infideles arbitra, 

Nox et Diana, que silentium regis, 

Arcana cum fiunt sacra, 

Nunc, nunc adeste.” 

Virg. En. 1v. 513, ‘‘ messx ad lunam.. 
Pubentes herb.” In Ecl. vur. 68, Vir- 
gil alludes to the belief, that incanta- 
tions could unsphere the moon. Cf. Hor. 
Epod. v. 46 ; Tibull. 1.2, 43; Aristoph. 
Nub. 721; Plat. Gorg. 513, a.; Lucian, 
1. 36; Plin. xxx. 2; Martial. rx. 30. 
So too Lucan, Phars. vr. 500, sqq. who 
gives the following reason for this pre- 
tence of sorcery : 

‘‘ Et patitur tantos cantu depressa la- 

bores, 

Donce suppositas proprior despamet in 

herbas. v. 506.” 

Hence the ‘‘ virus lunare,” men- 
tioned, ib. v. 669, to which Shak- 
speare is supposed to allude, Macbeth 
Act. III. se. v. 

‘* Upon the corncr of the moon 


Postquam ple- 


oomfield on Prom. Vinct. 355, observes, ** Restituendum 


There hangs a vaporous drop profound,. 
I'll catch it ere it comes to ground.” 
Hecate is invoked as if she were a 
separate power inv. 14, and so per- 
haps Artemis in v. 33; although the 
mention of the dogs in v. 35 presses 
her identity with the y@ovia ‘Exdrn of 
v.12. It is unnecessary to mention, that 
they are the three phases of the same 
goddess. The Schol. observes on v. 12, 
‘Exarn xOovia cai ceXnvn 9 abr tore 
X9ovia py, We ytvopivn bd Td Hpe- 
opaiprov’ cernvyn Oé, We rd dwrepave 
Adutovoa. “Obey Kai ot wadaroi rpi- 
Hopgoy éypagoy, &c., and on v. 34, 
"Aprepic din abr Tg cednvy. Andagain 
infra, iv O& xpd rovrou ‘Exdrny ign, 
raurny viv “Aprepy éyec dtd rd UTO- 
peivai riva Kowwyviay adraic raic 9Jeaic. 
Compare ‘‘ Tergeminamque Hecaten, 
tria virginis ora Diane.” Virg. Zn. 
Iv. 51]. 
‘* And thou, three-formed:star, that on 
these nights 
Art only powerful, to whose triple name 
Thus we incline once, twice, and 
thrice the same.” 
Ben Jonson's Masque of Queens. 
1]. gatve cadéy. Compare Epigr. 
Meleagr. Jac. Del. Epigr. p.140,"Aerpa, 
cai 7) pi\ipwot Kaddy galivovea LekHnvn. 
Ib. riv yap woraticopat dovya, dai- 
pov. ‘For to thee, goddess! will I 
chaunt the spell in a low whisper,” 
or ‘all lonelily.” 
‘‘Clam precatur ad deam, ne qum. 
ad eam mittit vota ab aliis audiantur 
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Epyouevay vexvov ava T npia Kal péAay alma. 

a ¢ 4 “ 4 
xaip Exara daomAnri, Kai és TéAOS Gappty oTradet, 


autem yai pro xai apud Theocrit. u. 12." The alteration has been adopted 
by Meineke and Boissonade. Wuest. observes in opposition: ‘‘ Recte verg hic 
articulus abest; nam in universum canes Hecaten tremiscere dicit Simetha. 
Sed v. 35. sunt rai civec ii canes, quos jam latrantes audit.” 

13. Valcken.’s proposed emendation (p. Lrv. Epist. ad Rov.) of elua for alua 
in this line, is based upon a most extraordinary error. He conceived tha‘ 
peXay alpa must be understood to mean ‘‘a black sheep!’ ‘‘ Memineram qui- 
dem,” he writes (p. 308, Epist. ad Rover. Heindorf’s edition), ‘‘ veteres nigrarum 
pecudum sanguine Deos inferos placasse, et nigro bidentes vellere atque atras 
doves in sacris fuisse Magicis adhibitas | preter ceteros etiam Tibullum ceci- 
nisse I. Eleg. 11, 61, 

‘ Nocte serena 
Concidit ad Magicos hostia pulla Deos.’ 


Neque tamen propterea mihi poteram persuadere hostiam pullam dictum fuisse 
Theocrito pitay alua.” His efforts to prop his conjecture of ela in the sense 
of ‘*a tomb” are as futile as the result would be objectionable, were they success- 
ful, for who would tolerate the idle addition of péAay elua tothe vextwy ava r’ 
0ia? On the other hand, the true reading brings before usa new circumstance 
of horror, which considerably heightens the effect intended by the poet. Com- 
pare Il. x. 297, and 469. Valcken. appears to have been unwilling afterwards 
to recognize his emendation, as he writes thus in his Annot. on the line: ‘*Ju- 


venilem nonneminis conjecturam operose refutandam sumsit D’Orvilius Anim. 
» 


in Charit. p. 376-378.’ 


atque irrita reddantur.” Wuest. But 
this explanation seems out of place; 
aovxya was probably added by the poet 
to increase the solemn impressiveness 
of the incantation. Weissgerb. shewed 
that he felt this intention by his forced 
version of the adverb, ‘* profundo noc- 
tis silentio.” 

12. Kiessl. observes, that the dogs 
mentioned here, and in v. 35, are not 
those which are described as the ordi- 
nary attendants of Hecate, cf. Hor. 1. 
Sat. vim. 35, Apoll. Rhod. ru. 1217, &c., 
but any dogs that happen to be wander- 
ing through the city. There was an old 
superstition, that animals saw objects 
- of an unearthly character, which were 
invisible to men. With the general 
sense, compare Ben Jonson, in the 
** Sad Shepherd.” 

‘¢ When our dame, Hecate, 
Made it her gaing night over the kirk- 
yard, 


With all the barking parish-tikes set 
at her, 

While I sat whirling of* my brazen 
spindle.” 

The Schol. observes, “Ort ry ‘Exary 
oxvAaxag mpoojyor tic Ouciar, ty we 
pacparwon Sesoixace. 

So Ov. Fast. 1. 389, ** Exta canum 
vidi Triviz libare Sapzos.” 

Tzetzes ad Lycophr. 76, observes, 
Ovova & avraig (‘Pig wai ‘Exdry) xv- 
vac, Wo Pyotr THg¢pwy ty Mipotc. 6 yap 
kiwy Bavlag Adee Ta Paopara, we Kui 
xarxog KpornOeic, etre Tt rovovro. 

)3. ‘* Walking through dead men’s 
tombs and blackening gore.” Thus a 
Schol., Hyouy Cid rev pynparwy, cai 
rou pédavoc aiparog rey vexpov. Lu- 
can. Phars. vi. 543, sqq., 734, sqq.; 
Tacit. Ann. m1. 69, shew that the foul 
rites of witchcraft more than deserved 
the addition of the revolting feature 
which the words péday aia introduce. 
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pappaxa trav epdoica xepeiova pyre tt Kipxas, 15 


pyre tt Mydeias, unre EavOas Tepeundas. 


ee 4 a“ \ Q ~ Q y»¥ 
luy€, €AKe TU THvOY Emo Torti Sapa Tov avépa. 


x , ey \? DP 
GAdira Tor Wparov Tupi TaKeTat’ GAA eTinaTce, 


“ A 4 > 4 
OdorvAr’ SeAaia, 7a Tas hpevas exmeToracat ; 


18. panic) yoageracére cai xedera. Schol. 


Ib. add’.) « 


enique @AX’ pro ddAd, ‘quin, ’ ‘age’ bene tuetur Casaubon. habet 


enim vim hortandi. v. supra v. 10. et Lamb. Bos. Observ. Miscell. c. 19, qui 
reddit, ‘quare.’ Heins. et Kochler. legendum censent aA)’, ‘alia,’ sive scelesta, 
ut prior putat, sive agra, ut posterior autumat.” Har. 


14-17. ‘‘ Hail! fearful Hecate!” nai 
ic rédog dupuy drace. The Schol. de- 
velopes the construction, #youy péxpt 
rédove wapapeve, TAG paytiac ToLvea 
xEipoug ovdéY OVTE THY payEwY THC 
Mydeiac, obre THY payer rig %av- 
Onc Wepipnone. 

Matth. Gr. Gr. § 453, gives many 
examples of similar abbreviations, e. 
g. Il. xxr. 191. xpsicowy & avre Atdc 
yéve) Worapoto rérucrar, for yeveijc 
Herod. u. 134, rupapida 


a id 
6% nai ovrog ameXiwero modXdby éXdo- 


Nlorapoio. 


ow tov warpo¢, for rig wupapivog rou 
mwarpoc, &c. 
15. Epdowwa yxeptiova pyre tr. Com- 
pare 
‘¢Cur dira barbare minus 
Venena Medes valent ?” 

Hor. Epod. v. 61. 
Abrn éoriv 7 map’ 
“Opnoy 'Ayapnen Aeyopéivn, 

‘*7 roca padppaka Eider, Ooa rpéper Ev- 
peta x@wv.” Schol. 
She is alluded to again in Proper- 

tius, 11. 4, 7, 

«¢ Non hic herba valet, non hic noc- 
turna Cytzis, 

Non Perimedea gramina cocta manu.” 
17. The ceremonies and incantations 


16. Tleptundac. 


here begin, the preceding lines being the 

exordium, rij¢ mpodoytZopévng Ttpaie 

Oac. 

Compare the intercalary verse in 
Virg. Ecl. vim. 68. 

‘‘Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmi 
na, ducite Daphnim.” i 
18. ddgird ro. rpdroy rupi rdcerat 

These words were intended as a sort of 

command to Thestylis, whence Wuest. 

marks a pause after them, during 
which he conceives Simsetha to ob- 
serve that her attendant is not fulfil- 
ling her direction, and so to exclaim, 

GAN’ évizacce. Compare ‘‘sparge 

molam.” Virg. Ecl. var. 82. 

19. rg rac dpévac txreréracat; the 
same phrase occurs again in Id. xx 72, 
Compare Euripid. Electr. 177. 

ouK im’ adyXatate, pirat, 
Ovupoy obd bri ypuciotg 
Oppo éxrremorapac’ 

Hom. Odyss. xviir. 326, 

ov yé Tig Gptvac ixmerraraypivoc ioctl, 

Esch. Choeph. 227, 

Xapg Oé pn) ’ktrAayYe dpévac. 

In similar signification, Quint. Smyrn. 

vil. 262. 

Tot Oy viv cot tig vdoc éxwenérnras ? 
The Schol. paraphrases, wot Zyece 
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Taoo , aa Kal Aeye TavTa’ ta AéAdidos ooréa Tavow. 
Wee 4 ‘ a > N \ a \ wv 
wyé, Axe TU THhvoy Euov Trott Sepa Tov avdpa. 
A 2 4 a 
Adrdis eu aviacev’ eyw & emi Aerguds Sadvay 


20. Meineke removes the note of interrogation from the end of the line, ob- 
serving, ‘‘ Vulgo per interrogationem hec efferunt, cui obstat, ni fallor, par- 
ticula rot.” 

21. Heins. conjectured dda for dua, without any necessity or authority. 
Reiske placed the péon ortypn after Aéye, thus, nai Néye* ravra ra A. dor. w. of 
which Kiessl. approves. Bat this punctuation injures the metrical flow of the 
verse, by making a pause in sense coincide with the termination of the second 
foot, and is besides opposed by v. 62, as Dahl observes. Moreover, the punc- 
tuation in the text, by connecting ravra with Aéye, gives the verse unity, inas- 
much as it prevents the cesura of the word in the third foot from coinciding 
with its metrical termination; for with Reiske’s punctuation raira rd would be 


as it were one word. 


roy vouy Exreromiopéivoy, byrwo Bée- 
Avpd, Kai col yédwe yeyévnpat; 

20. Slighted by her lover, Simztha 
suspects others, too, of treating her 
with scorn, kai riv érixappa réruypat; 
‘* Have I become an object of derision 
—a butt for triumphant mockery—to 
you too? Cf. py xappa yevwpe0a 
Cuopevieoot. Il. x. 193. 

ETexov pév vpac, Toreulotc 0 EOpeWapny 
UBpropa, cawixappa, cai dtapBopay. 
Eur. Herc. Fur. 458. 

‘“‘Jocum me putat esse.” Catull. 
x1. 3. 

23. aviaceyv. The initial a is long, 
being Doric for the ‘temporal aug- 
ment. The second syllable is long, as 
in Bion. 1. 8, and Mosch. 1v. 3. It is 
short in Id. x1. 71. 
opvacey, we admaby, rei enywy ave 

pat 
There is a similar variation in the 
quantity of the substantive avia. The 
penult. is long in v. 39, in Id. xxvu. 24, 
and in Bion,t. 56; short in Id. xx1x.9. 

**Verbum dydaw vel dmafw apud 
Epicos Puetas secundam plerumque 


producit, ut et in Soph. Antig.319. Ver- 
bum dé apud Aristophanem penul- 
timam ter corripit, semel producit, Eq. 
348. Corripitur etiam ab Antiphane 
ap. Stobeum....” Porson. ad Phen. 
1334. 

Ib. iwi Aédgidt. ‘*Cogitanda est 
maga ceream Delphidis imaginem in 
ignem immisisse: revera igitur laurus 
super Delphide uritur.” Kiessl. 

Voss, in his note on Virg. v111.83, led 
Kiess]. into this error. That “in Daph- 
nide” in that passage, can mean upon 
an image of Daphnis appears highly 
improbable, when it is remembered that 
‘‘Daphnis” always means the living 
Daphnis in the piece, wherein the 
name occurs fifteen or sixteen times. 
But Voss goes farther, for he con- 
ceives the words to imply ‘‘in utraque 
Daphnidis effigie,” which is a still more 
unlikely interpretation. Wagner’s first 
explanation of ‘‘in Daphnide,” which 
follows Heyne’s, appears to be cor- 
rect, ‘‘ prepos. zn in tali sermone indi- 
cat, qua causa quid fiat, quo quid perti- 
neat; idem fere quod propter.” The 
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aidw' yas aura Aaxel peya Kanrupioaca, 
knéamivas apn, xovde orrodov eidopes avras* 25 
ovrw ror kai AédAgis évt ddroyl capk apabvvor. 

wy&, €AKxe TU THvOY éuov ToTl Soya Tov avdpa. 


e “A A Q s9 A A é , 4 
@S TOUTOV TOV Ka&pov €ey@ GUY OALLOVL TAKO, 


24. Kiessl. observes that ‘* Graefius, p. 11, sq. quum omnino dubitaret de usa 
presentis Anxciv, in his certe carminibus, deinde etiam offenderetur hoc tempore 
propter duo, que sequuntur verba, a¢0y et inprimis eidopec, legendum putat: 
—y we abrd EXaxey péya car.” a 

ut this objection falls to the ground, if it be remembered that the action is 
progressing, and we imagine that the sorceress paused at the end of v. 24, gaz- 
ing on the witch-fire, and then added v. 25. : 

Ib. xawrvpicaca. As this word occurs no where else, it became an object 
of suspicion to Valcken. He also convinced himself, that if the verb carzupilw 
were recognized, xammupioOeioa or xarmuptyGeica, ‘*more Dorico,” would be 
here required. Hence he conjectured, firstly, cammupdc edoa “ pro card wupo¢,” 
and again, ‘‘ accentutantum retracto prefero cammupog edoa, atque illud Dorice 


scriptum puto pro adjectivo usitato cavamupoc.” 
The reading in the text rests upon the authority ofall the MSS., is recog- 
nized by the Etymol. M., and is explained in the Schol. as wupaxrwOcioa. 


second, which he himself prefers, is 
quite too complicated to be true, and 
the quotation from Ovid is by no 
means to the point. 


The same general objection of Del- 


phis meaning throughout the poem 
the man Delphis, holds here. Morec- 
over, there is no mention of an image 
in the piece, and there is nothing 
unusual in the construction, évi Aé\- 
gudt, whether it be understood with 
the Schol., éyw card rov AédAgidoc Jag- 
yyy xaiw, or in the sense of ‘ for,” 
i. e., to win, or the like, for which sense 
compare éwi rnvy waca raraiopat, 
v.40, ro’ ert waoat kat mwXot pai- 
vovrat, V. 48, éyw Oo éwi riv pepdyn- 
pa. Id. x. 31. 

macdwy yap tpwe amaddg $pévac apuge- 

cadupev 

*Apyeiy emi matdi. Id. xurt. 49. 

tri vipgatc adXdorpiatc. Id xxu. 145, 
and ix’ addorplotc Aexéeoory, Lb. 149. 


24. The quick kindling, and loud 
crackling of the bay, was consider- 
ed a favourable omen. Tibull. 11. 5, 81. 
‘* Et succensa sacris crepitet bene lau- 

rea flammis.” 

Compare Virg. Ecl. vu. 82. 

—— Fragiles incende bitumine lauros: 
Daphnis me malus urit; ego hanc in 

Daphnide laurum. 

Propert. 2, 28, 35. 

Deficiunt magico torti sub carmine 
rhombi, 
Et non exiguo laurus adusta sono. 

Lucr. vr. 153. 

Nec res ulla magis quam Pheebi Del- 
phica laurus, 

Terribili sonitu flamma_ crepitante 
crematur. 

28. Kaéa aby dyay riyy iyo rovroy 
TOV Knpoy dvaXionw, odrwe Oe dtap- 
Péotro EvOdg Kai obe cig dvaBor\de Ord 
Tov Epwrog 6 Muvoiog Aédguc. ody Sai- 
pov Ci, TY GeANvy, Tw Epwrt, h re 
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‘‘Recte Stephanus, negans se videre, qua ratione verba 2& ’Agpodirac 
ecedentibus cohereant, ea cum sequentibus conjunxit; significant enim 
uod vx’ Zpwrog (quod malim scribere vx’ "Epwroc) ‘ Veneris stimulo 
us.’ Idyll. vu. 55, drredpevoc 2% “Agpodirac.” Kiessl. 

this punctuation é% eee irag would appear to balance ix’ gpwroc in 
It is adopted by Valcken., who observes, ‘* Que huc arbitror pertinere, 
aticus Grecus, et D. Heinsius p. 314, cum pdpBog 6 xaAceog censuerunt 
renda.” This alludes to a Gloss which explains 2& ’Agp., 6 ix duvd- 
i¢ ’Agpodirne xareoxevacpivoc. But it seems better to connect é& 
rith duvei@’ in this verse, for, in the first place, there can rest no objec- 
ainst this combination, as Valcken.’s pointing places it in similar juxta- 
t with the same verb in the next verse, and it does not make much diffe- 
whether the magic rhomb or its victim be said to be the subject of the 
’s immediate influence; and again, a comparison of this and the fol- 
verse with vv. 28, 29, makes it probable that the sense should end with 
‘se here, as it does in v. 28, and the de of v. 3] be thus allowed to oc- 
3 natural position, as it does in v. 29. In this case, too, as Dahl observed, 
pdirac corresponds to ody daipom in v. 28. The editor is happy to find 


iggs also has anticipated him in preferring this punctuation. 


Saipom, wo Mévavdpdc pnot 
w avépi raptorarat evOde ytvo- 
Schol. 

- daixove simpliciter positum sig- 
deo’ vel ‘dea favente ;’ ody dee- 
vizovt, ‘non favente.’ Lucian. 
3, oty Seraip daipove ipac- 
ic Ocov.” Briggs. Cf. civ Mot- 
id. viz 12, Edy Oeg, Aristoph. 
114. 

by eapdy Taxw. Compare Virg. 
1. 80. 

ut hic durescit, et heec ut cera 
scit, 

lemque igni, sic nostri Daphnis 
@. 
id. Met. rm. 487. 

—— Sed ut intabescere flave 
vi cere, matutineve pruine 
pente solent, sic attenuatus 
e % 


Liquitur. 

29. 6 Muvdtoc. rd dé Mivdtog ard 
TOTov. Muvdoc yap ’Apxadiag, tvOa 
hy 6 veaviag. ot 62 Kapiacg gaci riy 
Mivdor. Schol. 

30. Kai ca0a orpéperat ovrog 6 ydad-~ 
eeog rpoxog t& 'Agpodirne, obrwe ixci- 
Yoo orpépotro mapa Taig épaic Ovparc. 
Schol. 

Valcken., on Id. xv. 82, p. 376, A, 
translates ‘‘ ut aeneus hicce rhombus 
circumrotatur, sic ille Veneris stimulo 
percussus circa fores nostras [frustra] 
obambulando versetur.” But that divio- 
pac should be pass. inthe first verse, and 
mid. in the next, is most improbable. 

33. The poet displays his art by 
varying the description of the different 
magic rites, so as not to weary his 
reader by a sameness in their detail. 
We now understand all that was to be 
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34. p’ addpavra.] “ xtvnoatc ddapavra K. x. Sed major pars codicum pada- 
pavra vel pdddpavra. paddpavOa. Ottob. ‘Paddpavfey credo B.” Gaisf. 
‘*Rhadamanthi hic nomen latere, et res, et ineptum illud 6’ ostendit. Quare 
nisi singularis quedam forma hujus nominis Theocrito placuit, scribendum 
putem, cuynoarc 'PadaparvOur, 7 et ri wep dopadéc ddXo.” Herm. An alteration of 
this description amounts to re-writing an author’s works. The ‘ singularis 
quiedam forma” glances at Warton’s reading, ceyjoate ‘PaddpayOa, as it appears 
in his text, or xtynoec which heads his note, and is the reading assumed by 
Heins., who explains it as used for xive, translating the passage ‘‘ego furfures 
spargam. Tu Jovem Stygium exora; et si quid preterea nobis obstare possit.” 
Lect. Theocr. c. v1. What interest the Stygian Jove could take in crossing Si- 
mivtha’s love, this paradoxical critic has not paused to explain. Reiske, Valcken., 
and Brunck, restored the reading in the text, upon the authority of the majority 
of the MSS. and the Edd. Med. Ald. and Flor. Valcken., in his second edition, 
adds, ‘* Rectius illud p’ omitteretur.” Toup, in his Addenda, terms Warton’s 
reading ‘‘lectio ineptissima,” and adds ‘‘ scribendum procul dubio, 


Kuynoae a0apayra. 
Notum proverbium wayvra xiveiy diov. Noster. vi. 18. 
kai Tov ard ypappag xuvie AiBor. 


Lapidis autem adamantis apud inferos meminit Propertius, mythologia Grace 
mirus amator, Iv. 2. 


‘¢ Quum semel infernas intrarunt funera leges, 
Non exorato stant adamante vis.” 


This reading Meineke adopts, observing, ‘‘ Hoc prebuit optimus cod. K. Vulgo 
interponitur pa. Optativo sine dy usus est Theocritus um. 54, vim. 20, 89. x1 
74 [?] xxix. 38; fortasse etiam, tv. 11. nisi ibi pro roe scribendum ce», ut 
habet cod. K.” H. Voss also denounces ré 6’, and writes ‘‘ Aut omitte, aut, 
quod melius videtur, rescribe cum J. H. Vossio xiynoatg x’ dddpavra.” This 
judicious emendation Briggs also proposed in his Cure Secunda, and Bois- 
sonade has introduced it into his text. Ahlwardt, assuming that there are three 
matters of comparison brought forward by the poet, would either read ce»ynoare, 
x’ dddpavra, cai...; or point the common text thus, kuvjoarc p’, dddpayra. 


said and done in this case, without his 
writing more than Niy vow rd mrirupa. 
Hence the surprise of the sudden appeal 
to Artemis gratifies the fancy. ‘‘ But 
thou, Artemis, coulds’t move even the 
adamant in Hades.” Cf. Gloss. and V. R. 
35. TIpdc rnv mwaioxny onot rexpat- 
popévn, wo ik THY wWovyey THY KuveY 
Tic Qeov Kara rac rpiddove wepnyviag. 
Oud mpoordgae Kabdoov rayoc rd Xad- 
Kwpa HxEty, Ore odK EXabev adriy ga- 
veioa. Schol. Compare Virg. in. 
Lib. v1. 257 : 
Viszeque canes ululare per umbram ~ 


Adventante Dea. 
Stat. Theb. 1v. 429, 
Nocturnique canem gemitus, ubi limina 
patrui 
Effugit, inque nove melior redit ora 
Diane. | 
In Ecl. viz. 107, Virg. introduces 
‘¢ Hylax in limine latrat.” 
under different circumstances. Cf, also 
Annot. on v. 12. 
fb. *‘@pvovrat vocalis v iam pro- 
ducta est, que alias corripitur. V. 
Spitzner, Prosod. §. 52, 5.” Wraest. 
Cf. Maltby, Prosod. p. LXv1. 
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Jedc. ‘* The goddess” we spoke 


ipsa dea,” as Wuest. renders 
sle. 
* tptddoree. Crossways were 


o Hecate; hence her Latin title 
a. The Schol. gives the fol- 
‘easons for this appropriation. 
0 O& rv ‘Exarny iv raic rpid- 
€mi Tov cabapparwy cai puac- 
'Oedc. Evtoe OE Pact Pepaiac 
ov Kai Atéc maida abriy yeyo- 
zi bd THE pyrpdc sic Tpiodoy 
pipOar’ roy dé Dipnrog Bov‘d- 
Komevoy kai avadapBavépevoy 
1 Oudrrep rac rpiddoug tepdg rie 
ucoAyvat. ipvorvro ci aurny 
rav Oupdy, we dno Aicyddrog: 
‘y ‘Exaryn, rév Baoidei- 
iOpopog perdbpwrw, 
'xaXdkioy axe. With this con- 
1 of HyEiv, 
Ldxyevouy rotktAdrpavra péAdn. 
Epigr. rv. 10. 
otc donpoy, adAa Ovoruy7 
stow. Soph. Trach. 871. 
sonant tenui gutture carmen 
3.” Tibull. 1. 3, 60. 
pared. Briggs observed that 
hese illustrations were exactly 
and hence desired to read ré 
» #Xo¢ subaud. in order to pro- 
ace. of cognate signification. 
appears hypercritical. The 
m from the acc. of the sound 
trument to that of the instru- 
elfis easy. Compare the use 
ngl. verb ‘‘ to sound,” ex. gr. 


‘¢ Sound the loud timbre! o’er Egypt’s 
dark sea.” To this effect Jelf. Gr. Gr., 
568, Obs. 1, observes: ‘So especially 
verbs of sound signify the action which 
that sound implies, as xcrumeiy ry 
ynv, to sound the ground, to beat it 
with a noise: Hom. xporadiZoy dyea, 
they rattled them along. So Theocr. 
Td Xadxioy Yet, sound the gong.” So 
too the Schol., rd dye dvri rod Poder, 
xpove, who assigns the following rea- 
sons for the custom. Tov ydp yadxoy 
ireidov [éxnyovy Hemsterh.] tv raig 
dhrcipeot rig ceAHune, wai ty rote Ka- 
TOLyopmévotc, EmeEOr) tvopuilero xaBapoc¢ 
tlvat kai amedaorixds TOY pracuarwy. 
Oudmrep mpdc TWacay agociwow Kai aro- 
KaQapou abr ixpwvro, we ono cai 
"Arro\Addwpog ty rp wepi Oewv. Com- 
pare too Sophron, in the Schol. of 
Tzetzes on Lycophron, v. 76, quoted 
above in Annot. on v. 12, 

38, 39. The silence of the sea and of 
the winds, which Simetha so exqui- 
sitely contrasts, in these simple lines, 
with that anguish within her breast 
which refuses to be hushed to silence, 
is regarded here as a sort of ev@npia 
of nature, in homage to the presence of 
the goddess whom the incantations 
haveevoked to the scene. Inillustration 
of this conception, Aristoph. Thes- 
moph. v. 43; Eurip. Bacch. vs. 1082; 
Callimachus h. in Apoll. v. 18; Simoni- 
des apud Dionys. Halic. §. 11. p.60, 9; 
Antonin. Liberal. c. 1x. p. 70, et Dan. 
Heins. on Hor. Od. 1. xv. 3, are cited 
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by Hemsterh. and Valcken. Compare 
Virg. Ecl. 1x. 57. 
Et nunc omne tibi stratum silet sequor, 
et omnes, 
Aspice, ventosi ceciderunt murmuris 
aure. mn. Iv. 522, 
<¢ Sylveeque et seeva quierant 


At non infelix animi Phenissa.” 

Apoll, Rhod. m1. 743, sqq. anda pas- 
sage ina fragment of Alcman, (p. 24, 
Welck.) With od ovyg orépywy ivro- 
oley avia. compare 

évrog Ci xapdia oréves. 
Sept. Contr. Theb. 

40, 41. ’AAN’ dn OAN Ov Exeivoy Ka- 
raiOopat, oc pe riy mapOeviay ageirero, 
cai mervoinxey elvai pe avatdy avri 
xoopiag yuvaixdg. Scholl. 

43. ig rpic. The phrase occurs again 
in Id. xvur. 72. Compare also Id. 
xxv. 17. With regard to the number 
three, cf. Tibullus 1. 2,56; Ov. Fast. 
u. 638; Virg. Ecl. vu. 73, where 
I. H. Voss observes: ‘* Ternarius nu- 
merus Pythagoraeis erat perfectis- 
simus: quoniam, quod ait Aristoteles 
cael. 1. 1, omnia ex tribus sint, ex 
principio, medio et fine; quare a na- 
tura nos ejus quasi legem accepisse, 
et numerum istum ad sacra adhiberi. 
Ascensius hc argumenta ad Trinita- 
tem transfert ; consensus certe iste 


advertat animos. Quilibet impar nu- 
merus, quippe individuus, tamquam 
immortalis et potens colebatur Plin. 
Xxvil. 35 et a sapientibus mas, ab 
arithmeticis pater, quemadmodum par 
femina et mater, appellabatur Macrob. 
somn. Sc. 1. 6. u. 2. Pastor gregibus 
foeturam impari numero dabat Geop. 
xvi. 2; ova gallinis impari numero 
supponebatur Colum. vur. 5; fossarum 
latitudinem miles impari numero pe- 
dum metiebatur Veget. mr. 8; impa- 
rem numerum medicus observabat, 
Cels. m1. 4, et ordinator temporum 
Censor. xx. Macrob. Sat. 1. 13. Quisque 
deus igitur imparem numerum amat; 
nocturni quoque et inferi fautores rei 
magicz, quos Didonis sacerdos Aen. 
Iv. 510 et Medea Ovidii Met. vu. 192 
invocant: triceps non tantum videli- 
cet Hecate.” Cf. Macbeth. Act. rv. se. 1: , 
1. Witch. ** Thrice the brinded cat 
hath mewed, 
2. Witch. Thrice; and once the hedge- 

pig whined,” &c. 
and Steeven’s note, tid. &c. 

Ib. wérma, scil. ‘Exdrn. 

45. Gaia. Onoeds yap dpwdwac 
"Aptadyny riy Mivwoc, cai dwdpag ei¢ 
Aiay, thy viv eadoupéivny Ndfoy, card 
Avovicov BovrAnow ANOy revi ypnod- 
pevog, aTéktrev avrny cabedoovoay. Cf. 
Apoll. Rhod. rv. 434, sqq. Nonn. Dio- 
nys. lib, xLva. Catull. Carm, xiim. 122. 
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48. ‘* Vulgo ro’ émt, sed ézi pertinet ad paivoyrat, unde per tmesin avul- 
sum est.” Boissonade. The frequent occurrence, however, of é7ri in a sense 
analogous to that. which it bears here, renders the employment of the dvacrpugn 
preferable. Compare vv. 23, 40; Id. x. 3]; Id. x1. 49; Id. xxu. 145, 149. 
Schaefer’s proposed alteration of the first cai in the next line into w¢ is awk- 
ward and unnecessary. 

50. With Reiske, Warton, and Brunck, &c., the Opt. wepaeac is here read 
instead of the Infin. wepaoat, and ixedog for ixeAoy in the next line. Kiessl., 
blinded by his triumph over the reasoning of Reiske and Brunck in support of 
the text, erroneously adopts the other reading. Brunck’s note was: ‘* Quam 
secutus sum lectionem (wepdoat p. ixeXoc) eam veram esse arbitror, tum quia sic 
concisa oratio vividior est, tum ob geminatum cai, quorum alterum inutile erit, 
si scribas wepacat—ixedov.” To which Kiessl. replies: ‘‘Geminatum cai non 
debebat Brunckium movere, ut cum Reiskio scriberet mepacat —"IxeXog: nam et 
luxuriantur Greci in particule cai usu (conf. Schaef. Mel. Cr. p. 12, et Weisk. 
de Pleonasmo p. 185, sqq.), neque hoc quidem loco alterum cai sua vi destituitur. 
Hoc enim puella dicit: ita ‘etiam’ Delphin ‘et quidem’ in hasce wdes venire 
videam. Quod autem Reiskius affirmat, vulgarem lectionem requirere 7epwyra, 
hoc secus est: vy. Matthiaei Gramm. Gr. p. 795, not. 3.” Now, although this be a 
sufficient answer to Brunck’s objection as it was made (that it is to Reiske’s is 
obvious), it does not follow that the reading attacked is therefore correct. H. 
Voss has put Brunck’s objection into its proper form: ‘‘ Versu 50 geminatum 
offendit cai emendatione vix tollendum; nam et Ahlwarddi we cey AéAdey non 
sat commodum videtur. [It would be utterly out of place.] Preterea in vul- 
gata posterum cai nimia cum emphasi pronuntiatum.” The justice of this remark 
will appear from a comparison of xai é¢ doréov in Id. m1. 27. But there is ano- 
ther objection to the reading, which appears deserving of notice, viz., the 
inconsistency of the we in this line with the patvoyévy ixeXoy in the next. A 
comparison of v. 29 and v. 31 will convince that we here must imply a sameness 
of condition with what is described in the preceding line, i. e. patvduevor. Thus 
also in Eur. Hec. 460, 

aTwrOuNY, pirat. 
ac Thy Adxavay, Fiyyovoy Arocxdpoty 
“EXévny toepe. 
Hence Delphis would be described in the same part of a sentence as patydpevog 
and patvopéivy ixedoc, a confusion of ideas which good writing could scarcely 


48. irmopavic. - Cf. Gloss. Nac 0’ alg w6AXr’ ExeuHvaro. Ib. p. 9, 
Ib. rG Céme.... paivovra. Com- which might be cited in support of 
dare... pédtooa Boissonade’s view. Cf. V. R. 
s0v0d, ig’ woaiote dvOeot patvopuéva, 51. Aurapa¢ wadaiorpac. Atrapay 


Vac. Del. Epigr. p. 399, and dorpayd- gnot T1)y wadaiorpay dia rd EdXatorv" 
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tolerate. Now there is nothing of this kind in the reading in the text, and the 
transition of thought from the We (i. e. patydpevor) nai AidAgey Wore, to the 
cai ic rode OWpa wepdoat pavopévw txedog, is easy and natural. It may be 
imagined that the tenderness of her sex came gushing back on Simetha’s heart, 
as the idea of her lover’s again entering her house, fresh from the A:wapa wa- 
Aaorpa (he had just left the wrestling school, cf. v. 80, when she first saw him, 
and surrendered herself to the dominion of her passion), rose before her mind, 
and hence the gentler aspiration, parvopéivy ixedoc. Although only one MS. ex- 
hibits wepaca: in the Opt., yet we have virtually the testimony of eighteen in 
its favour, as ixe\og, which necessarily implies it, appears in that number, sec. 
Gaisf. Besides it is well known that the authority of MSS. is not of great 
weight in matters of accentuation. The Schol. distinctly recognizes this read- 
ing: Otrw rai rdv Aédgiy Wott, pacvdpsvoy Sndrovért, cai eig rdde rd olenpa 
eiOe EXOot &x rig AuTapa¢ wWadaiorpac. How Valcken. could have written ‘ mihi 
priora we cai AédAguv tdoupe, quia tum sensu viderentur destituta, videntur om- 
nino cum sequentibus conjungenda, servata lectione recepta, ” is gery surprising. 
Gaisf., Meineke, and Boissonade give the reading in the text, without any 
servations. 
54. Hemsterh., taking offence at dypiy as an epithet of xupi, proposed car’ 
dypiw, of which Valcken. approved, translating ‘‘adversus hune agrestem et 
ferocem amatorem.” To this emendation. Brunck objected, on the ground that 
the article would be required, thus, card rj dypiw, and suggested dypzoc, ren- 
dering, ‘‘ Has jam efferata ego exuvias in ignem conjicio.” Boissonade, who 
follows Hemsterh., endeavours to evade Brunck’s demand of the article, by trans- 
lating ‘‘ contre un cruel ;” while Dah] imagines that he has refuted the objection 


nAEipovro yap ot eiordvrec EXaiy, yuu- _loc.), injuriously to the metre of the 
voi wadaiovreg, Oud yAicxpoy. Schol. line, as it occasions a pause in sense 
Compare after the end of the third foot, pal- 
‘‘nitida . . palestra.” liated, no doubt, in some degree, by 

Ov. Her. xvi. 149. the elision. There is nothing unusual 

‘Suncte palestre,” Ib. xrx. 11. in the construction of caraBdadAecy ty. 


‘‘liquidas palestras,” Compare Hom. Il. rx. 206. raGBarev 
Stat. Silv. m.1157. iv wupdg adyg. xu. 206, péiow & ivi 
and cf. Markland’s note, ib. caBBar’ opiry. For asimilar tmesis ef. 


53. awd rag xXaivagappearsrather ¢x« Bded\Aa rirweag, v. 56. With this 
to be a sort of predicate of rovro rd employment of the border of Delphis’ 
xpdoredoy, than to be combined with mantle compare 


wAdeoe. Compare rijv ard rag wirpag ‘* Has olim exuvias mihi perfidus ille 


in Id. x. 8, and the Annot. there. reliquit 
54. Reiske and Abresch. in Dilucid. Pignora cara syi: que nunc ego li- 
Thucyd. p. 116, combine car’ with mine in ipso 
ridXowea, aS with ridae in Id. m1. 2) Terra tibi mando.” 
(where xaravrixa, however, is pre- Virg. Eclog. vim. 91. 


ferred by Meineke and others, cf. in and An. rv. 507; Eur. Hipp. 5138, ete. 
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by quoting v. 23, yw 0’ éwi Aé\gedt, as if an argument could be adduced from the 
omission of the article before a proper name to the same in the case of an adjec- 
tive. Now the whole weight of hiss. authority, and that of the early edd., is in 
favour of the text, which is thus explained by the Schol. éy rq@ rupt rp aypiy, 
Hyovy Tq dpaornpiy, dep cai dxovra tdOciy dvayxdcet. with which explanation 
Kiessl. concurs. Wuest. translates it ‘‘omnia consumentem.” Fr. Jac. observes, 
‘¢Simetha fimbriam illam fortasse flammis comburendam tradit, non tam, ut 
reliqua, incantationis causa, sed pre indignatione, qua graviter commota reliquias 

uoque pueri odio habet. Nec aliam ob causam illa fimbriam in partes videtur 

iscerpere. Hwc certe interpretatio cum proximis optime conspirat simulque epi- 
theto aypiy vim addit, ut nunc quidem languere dici non possit.” But this gives 
a meaning to dyprog which does not seem natural to it, cf. Gloss., and moreover, 
a comparison of Virg. Ecl. vi. 91, &c., quite disproves the notion of this rite not 
being of the same nature as the rest. i. Voss observes: ‘*”Ayptoy h. ]. non est 
epitheton perpetuum row zip, sed vim et impetum signat ignis auxilio Hecates 
mirum quantum excandescentis.” But there does not appear to be any passage 
in Theocritus in which dyptocg bears this sense, to the exclusion of the idea of 
fierceness and cruelty, and there seems no ground to doubt that its meaning here 
is the same as that which it has frequently in the Bucolic poets, scil., ‘* cruel,” 
‘‘ruthless.” Cf. Gloss. To the smaplogmiedt of the epithet on this occasion the 
700¢ of the speaker appears to give a peculiar correctness. She had, no doubt, 
fondly treasured this fragment of fringe. Her Delphis had worn it, and this was 
sufficient to endear it to her heart. Her use of the viv shews that she remem- 
bers this; the contrast of her present and past feelings cannot be but painful, 
and hence, with an exquisite fidelity to the conflicting nature of the emotions by 
which her bosom is swayed, at the very moment that she consigns the cherished 
memento to the flames, she cannot refrain from accusing them of cruelty for de- 
stroying, with an indifference that seems savage, a trifle which the associations 
of affection had rendered so inestimably precious. The tone of the next verse, 
ai al, owe dyvtapé, seems to accord with this view of the Nay conception, and 
also ‘‘pignora cara sui,” in Virgil’s imitation, Ecl. vir. 92. If it be considered 
fanciful, as it may deserve to be, at all events it remains clear that the old read- 
ing is the best, and that dypiw means “ ruthless.” 


55, 56. Ded, ged, @ Epwe adryecvi. 
dca ri pou rd péiday alpa wav ixrirw- 


tem nisi plena cruoris hirudo.” Hor. 
A. P. 476. Huschk. in Anal. cr. p. 


Kac,Emove por; your earacywy pe we 
Bosra AtprvAric. Schol. Wuest. ar- 
ranges thus, ri éugie we Apvari¢ BOsd- 
Aa ixwérwkac ix xpode pev péiday alua; 
but it may be doubted whether the Poet 
would have approved of this disloca- 
tion of ix ypodg (cf. Annot. on vy. 53), 
although it appears an overstatement 
of his intention in this case to say that 
ix xpodc is equivalent to an attribute 
of aiwa. Compare ‘‘ Non missura cu- 


37, conceives that the thought was sug- 
gested to Theocritus from Soph. Electr. 
777. 
Hée yap peiZwy BrAaBy 
Edvouog Hy pot, TObmdY eExzivorg’ de 
Puync dxparoy alpa. 
In Oppian. Hal. m. 601, leeches are 
said daiyvoOat péday aipa. 
Ib. éxav, “av productum ob czsu- 
ram. Vid. Buttman. Gr. Ampl. I. p. 
254.” Wuest. 
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pyre tt Mydeias, pyre EavOas Wepeundas. 
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A 4 2? > 9 P 
addira Toe Wparov Tupt TakEeTaL’ GAA ETTiTATCE, 


”“ A , 9 4 
OdaorvAr’ Seiraia, 7a Tas ppévas exrreToracat ; 


18. aad yeagerat ire cal edera. Schol. 


Ib. adr’.) 


enique dAX’ pro d)dAd, ‘quin, ’ ‘age’ bene tuetur Casaubon. habet 


enim vim hortandi. v. supra v. 10. et Lamb. Bos. Observ. Miscell. c. 19, qui 
reddit, ‘quare.’ Heins. et Kochler. legendum censent add’, ‘alia,’ sive scelesta, 
ut prior putat, sive aAgura, ut posterior autumat.” Har, 


14-17. ‘*Hail! fearful Hecate !” xai 
ie rédog dupey drade. The Schol. de- 
velopes the construction, #youy péxpt 
Tédove wapdpeve, Tac payétiag roLovea 
xEipoug obdéy ovTE THY payEwY TIC 
Mndsiac, otre TOY paysay Trijg av- 
Onc Weptunone. 

Matth. Gr. Gr. § 453, gives many 
examples of similar abbreviations, e. 
g. Il. xxr. 191. xpsicowy & adre Atdg 
yeven Horapoto réruxrar, for yevere 
Herod. ut. 134, zupapida 
68 nai odrog ameXirero woAdOy éAao- 


Nlorapoto. 


ow Tou warpog, for rig wupapivog Tov 
mwarpéc, &c. 
15. Epdotwa yeptiova pyre te, Com- 
pare 
‘¢Cur dira barbare minus 
Venena Medee valent ?” 

Hor. Epod. v. 61. 
Aurn toriv » map’ 
‘Onno ’Ayapnon Aeyopévn, 

‘<7 réga pappaka Eider, Doa TpEpEt Ev- 
peta x@wv.” Schol. 
She is alluded to again in Proper- 

tius, m1. 4, 7, 

‘¢ Non hic herba valet, non hic noc- 
turna Cytzis, 

Non Perimedea gramina cocta manu.” 
17. The ceremonies and incantations 


16. Tleptunedac. 


here begin, the preceding lines being the 
exordium, rij¢ mpodoyiZopévne Supaie 
Oac. 

Compare the intercalary verse in 
Virg. Ecl. vir. 68. 

‘‘Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmi- 
na, ducite Daphnim.” 

18. ddgird roe wpadroyv rupi raeerat 
These words were intended as a sort of 
commandto Thestylis, whence Wuest. 
marks a pause after them, during 
which he conceives Simetha to ob- 
serve that her attendant is not fulfil- 
ling her direction, and so to exclaim, 
GAN’ évizacoe. Compare ‘‘sparge 
molam.” Virg. Ecl. var. 82. 

19. wg rac ppévag txrerdsracat; the 
same phrase occurs again in Id. xx. 72, 
Compare Euripid. Electr. 177. 

obx én’ dydatate, pirat, 

Oupoy obd' tri ypuciore 

Oppo éxmemorapac’ 
Hom. Odyss. xviti. 326, 
av yé Tic ppévac ixremaraypivoc iaci. 
fEsch. Choeph. 227, 

Xapg O& py 'Krray¥YC Ppévac. 

In similar signification, Quint. Smyrn. 
vil. 262. 
Trot Oy viv cot tig vdoc exwemdrnrar? 

The Schol. paraphrases, roi iyesc 
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Aédrdis eu aviacev’ éyw O emi Aerdudk Sadvay 


20. Meineke removes the note of interrogation from the end of the line, ob- 
serving, ‘‘ Vulgo per interrogationem hec efferunt, cui obstat, ni fallor, par- 
ticula rot.” 

21. Heins. conjectured da for dua, without any necessity or authority. 
Reiske placed the péon or after Aéye, thus, cai éye’ ravra ra A. dor. w. of 
which Kiessl. approves. Bnt this punctuation injures the metrical flow of the 
verse, by making a pause in sense coincide with the termination of the second 
foot, and is besides opposed by v. 62, as Dahl observes. Moreover, the punc- 
tuation in the text, by connecting ravra with Néye, gives the verse unity, inas- 
much as it prevents the cesura of the word in the third foot from coinciding 
with its metrical termination ; for with Reiske’s punctuation raira ra would be 


as it were one word. 


roy vouy Exreromiopéivoy, Svrwe Bée- 
Avpd, cai ool yédwe yeyévnpat; 

20. Slighted by her lover, Simeztha 
suspects others, too, of treating her 
with scorn, cai riv éwiyappa rérvypat; 
‘‘ Have I become an object of derision 
—a butt for triumphant mockery—to 
you too? Cf. uy xdappa yevwpeba 
Cucpevieoot. Il. x. 193. 

ETexoy piv Uuac, TorEpiote 0 sOpeWapyny 
UBpropa, earrixappa, cai dtagPopar. 
Eur. Herc. Fur, 458. 

‘‘Jocum me putat esse.” Catull. 
xu. 3. 

23. aviacey. The initial a is long, 
being Doric for the ‘temporal aug- 
ment. The second syllable is long, as 
in Bion. 1. 8, and Mosch. Iv. 3. It is 
short in Id. xz. 71. 
opvodey, wo analy, imei enywy ave- 

Gpat. 

There is a similar variation in the 
quantity of the substantive avia. The 
penult. is long in v. 39, in Id. xxvu. 24, 
and in Bion, 56; short in Id. xxrx. 9. 

‘* Verbum daw vel admafw apud 

Epicos Puoetas secundam plerumque 


producit, ut et in Soph. Antig.319. Ver- 
bum a apud Aristophanem penul- 
timam ter corripit, semel producit, Eq. 
348. Corripitur etiam ab Antiphane 
ap. Stobeum....” Porson. ad Phen. 
1334. 

Ib. iwi Atdgidt. ‘*Cogitanda est 
maga ceream Delphidis imaginem in 
ignem immisisse: revera igitur laurus 
super Delphide uritur.” Kiessl. 

Voss, in his note on Virg. v111. 83, led 
Kiessl. into this error. That “in Daph- 
nide” in that passage, can mean upon 
an image of Daphnis appears highly 
improbable, when it is remembered that 
‘*Daphnis” always means the living 
Daphnis in the piece, wherein the 
name occurs fifteen or sixteen times. 
But Voss goes farther, for he con- 
ceives the words to imply ‘‘in utraque 
Daphnidis effigie,” which is a still more 
unlikely interpretation. Wagner’s first 
explanation of ‘‘in Daphnide,” which 
follows Heyne’s, appears to be cor- 
rect, ‘‘ przepos. zn in tali sermone indi- 
cat, qua causa quid fiat, quo quid perti- 
neat; idem fere quod propter.” The 
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4 > a 
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24. Kiessl. observes that ‘‘ Graefius, p. 11, sq. quum omnino dubitaret de usa 
presentis Ancciv, in his certe carminibus, deinde etiam offenderetur hoc tempore 
propter duo, que sequuntur verba, a¢0y et inprimis eidopec, legendum putat: 
—y’ we abrd tdaxey péiya car.” 

ut this objection falls to the ground, if it be remembered that the action is 
progressing, and we imagine that the sorceress paused at the end of v. 24, gaz- 
ing on the witch-fire, and then added v. 25. 

Ib. xawrupicaca. As this word occurs no where else, it became an object 
of suspicion to Valcken. He also convinced himself, that if the verb carmupilw 
were recognized, carmupicOeioa or xarmruptyGeioa, ‘*more Dorico,” would be 
here required. Hence he conjectured, firstly, cammupdéc edoa “ pro card wupoc,” 
and again, ‘‘accentutantum retracto prefero camupog edoa, atque illud Dorice 


scriptum puto pro adjectivo usitato catdmupoc.” 
The reading in the text rests upon the authority of all the MSS., is recog- 
nized by the Etymol. M., and is explained in the Schol. as rupaxrw@eioa. 


second, which he himself prefers, is 
quite too complicated to be true, and 
the quotation from Ovid is by no 
means to the point. 


The same general objection of Del- 


phis meaning throughout the poem 
the man Delphis, holds here. More- 
over, there is no mention of an image 
in the piece, and there is nothing 
unusual in the construction, ézi Aéd- 
gudt, whether it be understood with 
the Schol., éyw card rov AeAgioog bag- 
yynv caiw, or in the sense of ‘‘ for,” 
i. e., to win, or the like, for which sense 
compare izi rnvw waca xaraifopa, 
v.40, rgd’ 
vovrat, V. 48, tyw 0 éwi riv pepavn- 
pa. Id. x. 3. 

macdwy yap Epwe araddg $pévac apge- 

cadupev 

*Apyelp emi mardi. Id. xm. 49. 

twi vipgate adddorpiatc. Id xxu. 145, 
and ix’ addorplotc Aexéeoory, Lb. 149. 


nw ~ a ~ a 
éwt waoat Kat mwAot pai- 


24. The quick kindling, and loud 
crackling of the bay, was consider- 
ed a favourable omen. Tibull. 1. 5, 81. 
<* Et succensa sacris crepitet bene lau- 

rea flammis.”’ 

Compare Virg. Ecl. vim. 82. 

-—— Fragiles incende bitumine lauros: 
Daphnis me malus urit; ego hanc in 

Daphnide laurum. 

Propert. 2, 28, 35. 

Deficiunt magico torti sub carmine 
rhombi, 
Et non exiguo laurus adusta sono. 

Luer. vr. 153. 

Nec res ulla magis quam Phebi Del- 
phica laurus, 

Terribili sonitu flamma crepitante 
crematur. 

28. Kaa civ dyaby rixy tye rovroy 
Tov Knpoy dvaNioxw, odrwe etOe dap. 
Péotro evOd¢ Kai obk cig dvaBoddg Ord 
Tov Epwroc 6 Muvdtog AéAgeg. ody dai- 
pow 02, ry cedyvy, I r@ Epwrt, h re 
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‘‘Recte Stephanus, negans se videre, qua ratione verba 2& 'Agpodirac 
ecedentibus cohxreant, ea cum sequentibus conjunxit; significant enim 
uod wz’ Zpwrog (quod malim scribere jx’ “Epwroc) ‘ Veneris stimulo 
us.” Idyll. vu. 55, febhad ves 2& ’Agpodirac.” Ktessl. 

chis punctuation é& ’Agpodirac would appear to balance wx’ gpwroc in 
It is adopted by Valcken., who observes, ‘‘ Que huc arbitror pertinere, 
aticus Grecus, et D. Heinsius p. 314, cum pdpBog 6 xdAxeog censuerunt 
renda.” This alludes to a Gloss which explains 2& ’Agp., 0 de duvd- 
j¢ ’"Agpodirne xareoxevacpéivoc. But it seems better to connect é& 
rith duvei@’ in this verse, for, in the first place, there can rest no objec- 
ainst this combination, as Valcken.’s pointing places it in similar juxta- 
t with the same verb in the next verse, and it does not make much diffe- 
whether the magic rhomb or its victim be said to be the subject of the 
’s immediate influence; and again, a comparison of this and the fol- 
verse with vv. 28, 29, makes it probable that the sense should end with 
‘se here, as it does in v. 28, and the wdc of v. 31 be thus allowed to oc- 
3; natural position, as it does in v. 29. In this case, too, as Dahl observed, 
odtra¢ corresponds to ody daizom in v. 28. The editor is happy to find 
iggs also has anticipated him in preferring this punctuation. 


Saipom, wo Mévavdpdc gna’ 
w avopi rapiorarat evOd¢ yivo- 
Schol. 

, Oaiuore simpliciter positum sig- 
deo’ vel ‘dea favente;’ ody des- 
tipove, ‘non favente.’ Lucian. 
>, ody detraip daipove ipac- 
cg Qe0v.” Briggs. Cf. cvv Moi- 
[d. viz. 12, Ed» ep, Aristoph. 
114. 

by eapdy raxw. Compare Virg. 
1. 80. 

ut hic durescit, et heec ut cera 
scit, 

lemque igni, sic nostri Daphnis 
@ 

id. Met. m1. 487. 

—— Sed ut intabescere flav 
vi cere, matutineve pruinze 
pente solent, sic attenuatus 
@ 4 


Liquitur. 

29. 6 Muivdtoc. rd dt Mivdtog ard 
Tomov. Muvdoc yap 'Apxadiag, ivOa 
ny © veaviag. of 6& Kapiag gaci ri» 
Mivéoy. Schol. 

30. Kai ca€d orpéperat orog 6 ydad- 
Keoc rpoxdc EE ’Agpodirne, odTwe éexci- 
Yoo orpépotro mapa raic tpaic Ovparc. 
Schol. 

Valcken., on Id. xv. 82, p. 376, A, 
translates ‘‘ ut aeneus hicce rhombus 
circumrotatur, sic ille Veneris stimulo 
percussus circa fores nostras [frustra ] 
obambulando versetur.” But that diréo- 
pac shouldbe pass. inthe first verse, and 
mid. in the next, is most improbable. 

33. The poet displays his art by 
varying the description of the different 
magic rites, so as not to weary his 
reader by a sameness in their detail. 
We now understand all that was to be 
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34. p’ adapavra.] “ etvnoace dddapavra K. x. Sed major pars codicum paéa- 
pavra vel pddapayra. padapavOa. Ottob. ‘Paddpav&iy credo B.” Gaisf. 
‘‘ Rhadamanthi hic nomen latere, et res, et ineptum illud p’ ostendit. Quare 
nisi singularis quedam forma hujus nominis Theocrito placuit, scribendum 
putem, civynoatc PadaparOuy, i et ri wep dogpadéc ddXo.” Herm. An alteration of 
this description amounts to re-writing an author’s works. The ‘ singularis 
quiedam forma” glances at Warton’s reading, ecyyoate ‘Paddpay@a, as it appears 
in his text, or xeynoec which heads his note, and is the reading assumed by 
Heins., who explains it as used for xivet, translating the passage ‘‘ ego furfares 
spargam. Tu Jovem Stygium exora; et si quid selagiie nobis obstare possit.” 
Lect. Theocr. c. vi. What interest the Stygian Jove could take in crossing Si- 
mivtha’s love, this paradoxical critic has not paused to explain. Reiske, Valcken., 
and Brunck, restored the reading in the text, upon the authority of the majority 
of the MSS. and the Edd. Med. Ald. and Flor. Valcken., in his second edition 
adds, ‘‘ Rectius illud p’ omitteretur.” Toup, in his Addenda, terms Warton’s 
reading ‘‘lectio ineptissima,” and adds ‘‘ scribendum procul dubio, 

Kuynoae adapayra. 
Notum proverbium wayra xivety \iOov. Noster. vi. 18. 
cai Tov awd ypappag xivie AiBor. 
Lapidis autem adamantis apud inferos meminit Propertius, mythologia Grace 
mirus amator, Iv. 2. 
‘¢ Quum semel infernas intrarunt funera leges, 

Non exorato stant adamante viz.” 
This reading Meincke adopts, observing, ‘‘ Hoc praeebuit optimus cod. K. Vulgo 
interponitur pa. Optativo sine dy usus est Theocritus 10. 54, vi. 20, 89. xL 
74 [?] xxix. 38; fortasse ctiam, iv. 11. nisi ibi pro roc scribendum cey, ut 
habet cod. K.” H. Voss also denounces 7d p’, and writes ‘‘ Aut omitte, aut, 
quod melius videtur, rescribe cum J. H. Vossio xtyqoa x’ dddpavra.” This 
judicious emendation Briggs also proposed in his Cure Secunda, and Bois- 
sonade has introduced it into his text. Ahlwardt, assuming that there are three 
matters of comparison brought forward by the poet, would either read ceyjoace, 
x’ dddpavra, cai...; or point the common text thus, ciyjoate p’, dddpavra. 


Adventante Dea. 
Stat. Theb. 1v. 429, 
Nocturnique canem gemitus, ubi limina 


said and done in this case, without his 
writing more than Niy @vow ra rtrupa. 
Hence the surprise of the sudden appeal 


to Artemis gratifies the fancy. ‘* But patrui 
thou, Artemis, coulds’t move eventhe Effugit, inque nove melior redit ora 
adamant in Hades.” Cf. Gloss. and V.R. Diane. . 


35. Tpéc rnv watoxny pnot rexpat- In Ecl. vur. 107, Virg. introduces 


pomévn, we ik THY wovyay THY Kuyoy 
Tijc Qeov xara rac rpiddouc wEdnyviac. 
dtd mpoordoce Kabdcoy raxog Tb Xah- 
Kupa HXEly, Ore ode EaGey avriy ga- 
veioa. Schol. Compare Virg. /En. 
Lib. vr. 257 : 

Viszeque canes ululare per umbram ~ 


‘* Hylax in limine latrat.” e 
under different circumstances. Cf, also 
Annot. on v. 12. 

Ib. “‘wpvovrat vocalis v iam pro- 
ducta est, que alias corripitur. V. 
Spitzner, Prosod. §. 52, 5.” Wwuest. 
Cf. Maltby, Prosod. p. Lxv1. 
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Jedg. ‘* The goddess” we spoke 


ipsa dea,” as Wuest. renders 
‘le. 
' rpiddoot. Crossways were 


>» Hecate; hence her Latin title 
a. The Schol. gives the fol- 
‘easons for this appropriation. 
o 0& Thy ‘Exarny iy raic rpid- 
emi tev caBapparwr cai piac- 
Osdc. eEvtoe OF Pact PeEpaiac 
ou wai Atdc maida airy yeyo- 
ui vd THE pnTpdc Eic Tpiodoy 
pipOac? rov dt Pipnrog Bovxd- 
Kopevoy rai dvadapBav6pevoy 
» Oudrrep rac rpiddoue iepac Tig 
ucOivat. idpiovro ¢? avrr)y 
“oy Oupwy, we ono AloxvAOG: 
vy ‘Exarn, rov Baoidei- 
Spopog pedradpwy. 
'xaAxtov axe. With this con- 
1 of nxetv, 
L Ax Evouy ToktAdrpavaAa pédn. 
Epigr. rv. 10. 
ovK donpoy, adAd dvoruy7A 
etow. Soph. Trach. 871. 
sonant tenui gutture carmen 
3.” Tibull. 1. 3, 60. 
pared. Briggs observed that 
hese illustrations were exactly 
and hence desired to read rd 
, #xo¢ Ssubaud. in order to pro- 
ace. of cognate signification. 
appears hypercritical. The 
n from the acc. of the sound 
trument to that of the instru- 
elfis easy. Compare the use 
ngl. verb ‘‘ to sound,” ex. gr. 


‘* Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s 
dark sea.” To this effect Jelf. Gr. Gr., 
568, Obs. 1, observes: ‘* So especially 
verbs of sound signify the action which 
that sound implies, as xrumeiy ry 
ynv, to sound the ground, to beat it 
with a noise: Hom. cporadiZoy dyea, 
they rattled them along. So Theocr. 
Td XaXxtoy mye, sound the gong.” So 
too the Schol., rd dye dvri rov Woden, 
kpove, who assigns the following rea- 
sons for the custom. Tév ydp xadkdy 
éxeidoy [érnyour Hemsterh.] ty rai¢ 
erAeipect rig ceAHvne, cai tv roI¢ Ka- 
TOtxopévotc, e7Edr) tvopiZero xaOapd¢ 
elyat cai amedaoTixds THY pracparwy. 
Oudrep mpdc Tacay Agociwory Kai arro- 
eaQapou airy ixpwrro, we dnot rai 
’Amo\Nddwpog tv rp TEpi Oewyv. Com- 
pare too Sophron, in the Schol. of 
Tzetzes on Lycophron, v.76, quoted 
above in Annot. on v. 12, 

38, 39. The silence of the sea and of 
the winds, which Simztha so exqui- 
sitely contrasts, in these simple lines, 
with that anguish within her breast 
which refuses to be hushed to silence, 
is regarded here as a sort of edonpia 
of nature, in homage to the presence of 
the goddess whom the incantations 
haveevoked to thescene. Inillustration 
of this conception, Aristoph. Thes- 
moph. v. 43; Eurip. Bacch. vs. 1082; 
Callimachus h. in Apoll. v. 18; Simoni- 
des apud Dionys. Halic. §. 1. p.60, 9; 
Antonin. Liberal. c. 1x. p. 70, et Dan. 
Heins. on Hor. Od. 1. xv. 3, are cited 
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by Hemsterh. and Valcken. Compare 
Virg. Ecl. 1x. 57. 
Et nunc omne tibi stratum silet sequor, 
et omnes, 
Aspice, ventosi ceciderunt murmuris 
aure. mn. Iv. 522, 
<* Sylveeque et seeva quierant 
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At non infelix animi Phenissa.” 

Apoll. Rhod. 11. 743, sqq. and a pas- 
sage ina fragment of Aleman, (p. 24, 
Welck.) With ob oty¢ cripywy ivro- 
o0ey dvia. compare 

évrog 68 xapdia orévet. 
Sept. Contr. Theb. 

40, 41. ’AAX’ dn SAN 60’ exeivoy Ka- 
raiBopat, dc pe ty TapOeviay ageirero, 
kai weroinxey elvai pe advan avri 
Koopiag yuvaicdc. Scholl. 

43. é¢ rpic. The phrase occurs again 
in Id. xvut. 72. Compare also Id. 
xxv. 17. With regard to the number 
three, cf. Tibullus 1. 2,56; Ov. Fast. 
1. 638; Virg. Ecl. vin. 73, where 
I. H. Voss observes: ‘* Ternarius nu- 
merus Pythagoraeis erat perfectis- 
simus: quoniam, quod ait Aristoteles 
cael. 1. 1, omnia ex tribus sint, ex 
principio, medio et fine; quare a na- 
tura nos ejus quasi legem accepisse, 
et numerum istum ad sacra adhiberi. 
Ascensius hec argumenta ad Trinita- 
tem transfert ; consensus certe iste 


45 


advertat animos. Quilibet impar nu- 
merus, quippe individuus, tamquam 
immortalis et potens colebatur Plin. 
XXxvil. 5 et a sapientibus mas, ab 
arithmeticis pater, quemadmodum par 
femina et mater, appellabatur Macrob. 
somn. Sc. 1. 6. u. 2. Pastor gregibus 
foeturam impari numero dabat Geop. 
Xvi. 2; ova gallinis impari numero 
supponebatur Colum. vu. 5; fossarum 
latitudinem miles impari numero pe- 
dum metiebatur Veget. m1. 8; impa- 
rem numerum medicus observabat, 
Cels. ur. 4, et ordinator temporum 
Censor. xx. Macrob. Sat. 1. 13. Quisque 
deus igitur imparem numerum amat; 
nocturni quoque et inferi fautores rei 
magice, quos Didonis sacerdos Aen. 
Iv. 510 et Medea Ovidii Met. vim. 192 
invocant: triceps non tantum videli- 
cet Hecate.” Cf. Macbeth. Act. rv. se. 1; 


1. Witch. ‘* Thrice the brinded cat ' 


hath mewed, 

2. Witch. Thrice; and once the hedge- 

pig whined,” &c. 
and Steeven’s note, tbid. &c. 

Ib. wérma, scil. ‘Exdry. 

45. Oacia. Onoede ydp dowdsac 
"Aptadvny ry Mivwoc, cai amdgpac cic 
Aiay, rv vy radouptyny Ndfoy, cara 
Avovicov BotdAnow AHOy rivd ypnod- 
pevog, aT édirev abrny radetdovcay. Cf. 
Apoll. Rhod. rv. 434, sqq. Nonn. Dio- 
nys. lib, xLvu. Catull. Carm., xia. 122, 
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48. ** Vulgo rqid’ rt, sed éwi pertinet ad paivoyra:, unde per tmesin avul- 
sum est.” Boissonade. The frequent occurrence, however, of é7i in a sense 
analogous to that which it bears here, renders the employment of the dvacrpogon 
preferable. Compare vv. 23, 40; Id. x. 31; Id. xmm. 49; Id. xxm. 145, 149. 
Schaefer's proposed alteration of the first cai in the next line into we is awk- 
ward and unnecessary. 

50. With Reiske, Warton, and Brunck, &c., the Opt. wepacat is here read 
instead of the Infin. wepaoat, and txedog for ixeAoy in the next line. Kiessl., 
blinded by his triumph over the reasoning of Reiske and Brunck in support of 
the text, erroneously adopts the other reading. Brunck’s note was: ‘* Quam 
secutus sum lectionem (wepdoat p. ixeXoc) eam veram esse arbitror, tum quia sic 
concisa oratio vividior est, tum ob geminatum «ai, quorum alterum inutile erit, 
si scribas wepdcat —ixedov.” To which Kiessl. replies: ‘‘Geminatum rai non 
debebat Brunckium movere, ut cum Reiskio scriberet wepdoat —"IxeXog* nam et 
luxuriantur Greci in particule cai usu (conf. Schaef. Mel. Cr. p. 12, et Weisk. 
de Pleonasmo p. 185, sqq.), neque hoc quidem loco alterum «cai sua vi destituitur. 
Hoc enim puella dicit: ita ‘etiam’ Delphin ‘et quidem’ in hasce wdes venire 
videam. Quod autem Reiskius affirmat, vulgarem lectionem requirere repwyra, 
hoc secus est: v. Matthiaei Gramm. Gr. p. 795, not. 3.” Now, although this be a 
sufficient answer to Brunck’s objection as it was made (that it is to Reiske’s is 
obvious), it does not follow that the reading attacked is therefore correct. H. 
Voss has put Brunck’s objection into its proper form: ‘‘ Versu 50 geminatum 
offendit cai emendatione vix tollendum; nam et Ahlwarddi we cey AéA¢ecy non 
sat commodum videtur. [It would be utterly out of place.] Preeterea in vul- 
gata posterum cai nimia cum emphasi pronuntiatum.” The justice of this remark 
will appear from a comparison of xai tc dcréov in Id. ut. 27. But there is ano- 
ther objection to the reading, which appears deserving of notice, viz., the 
inconsistency of the we in this line with the patyopévy ixeXoy in the next. A 
comparison of vy. 29 and v. 31 will convince that wc here must imply a sameness 
of condition with what is described in the preceding line, i. e. patvduevory. Thus 
also in Eur. Hec. 460, 

aTwrdopny, pirat. 
we rny Adcawvay, Evyyovoy Arocxopoty 
“EXévny tocpe. 
Hence Delphis would be described in the same part of a sentence as patvopevog 
and patvopévy teedoc, a confusion of ideas which good writing could scarcely 


48. irmopavic. ‘ Cf. Gloss. Aac 0 alg wéAX’ Exepnvaro. Ib. p. 9, 
Ib. rp Cm... paivoyra. Com- which might be cited in support of 
yare... pédAtcoa Boissonade’s view. Cf. V. R. 
sov0a, ig’ wpaiowc dvOect patvopéva, 51. Acwraptig mwadaiorpag. Atrapay 


Jac. Del. Epigr. p. 399, and dorpayd- now Tiy wadaiorpay Ota rd Edator’ 
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tolerate. Now there is nothing of this kind in the reading in the text, and the 
transition of thought from the we (i. e. patvdpevor) cai AiAgiy tops, to the 
nai ic réde Spa wepdoa pavoptvw icedoc, is easy and natural. It may be 
imagined that the tenderness of her sex came gushing back on Simeetha’s heart, 
as the idea of her lover’s again entering her house, fresh from the Arrapa xa- 
Aaorpa (he had just left the wrestling school, cf. v. 80, when she first saw him, 
and surrendered herself to the dominion of her passion), rose before her mind, 
and hence the gentler aspiration, patvopivy tceXoc. Although only one MS. ex- 
hibits xepdoa: in the Opt., yet we have virtually the testimony of eighteen in 
its favour, as ixeXoc, which necessarily implies it, appears in that number, sec, 
Gaisf. Besides it is well known that the authority of MSS. is not of great 
weight in matters of accentuation. The Schol. distinctly recognizes this read- 
ing: Otrw cai roy AédAgey Wott, pacvdpevoy Snrovdrt, nai cic Tdde Td otknpa 
ei0e ZXOoe ex rig Aurapae wadaiorpac. How Valcken. could have written ‘ mihi 
priora We cai AéAguy Wotpt, quia tum sensu viderentur destituta, videntur om- 
nino cum sequentibus conjungenda, servata lectione recepta, ” is really surprising. 
Gaisf., Meineke, and Boissonade give the reading in the text, without any o 
servations. 
54. Hemsterh., taking offence at dypiy as an epithet of rupi, proposed car’ 
dypiw, of which Valcken. approved, translating ‘‘adversus hunc agrestem et 
ferocem amatorem.” To this emendation. Brunck objected, on the ground that 
the article would be required, thus, card ro dypiw, and su gested yptocg, ren- 
dering, ‘‘ Has jam efferata ego exuvias in ignem conjicio.” Boissonade, who 
follows Hemsterh., endeavours to evade Brunck’s demand of the article, by trans- 
lating ‘‘ contre un cruel ;” while Dahl imagines that he has refuted the objection 


nAEipovro yap of Eiordy Teg EAaiy, yup- 
voi madaiovrec, dtd yAioxpor. Schol. 
Compare 
‘‘nitida . . palestra.” 
Ov. Her. xvi. 149. 
‘“Cuncte palestre,” Ib. xix. 11. 
‘‘liquidas palestras,” 
Stat. Silv. uo. 1 157. 
and cf. Markland’s note, ib. 


loc.), injuriously to the metre of the 
line, as it occasions a pause in sense 
after the end of the third foot, pal- 
liated, no doubt, in some degree, by 
the elision. There is nothing unusual 
in the construction of raraBadAEy ev. 
Compare Hom. Il. rx. 206. caBBarer 
iy wupdcg adbyg. xu. 206, piow & évi 
caBBanr opirw. For asimilar tmesis cf. 


53. awd rac yAaivag appears rather 
to be a sort of predicate of rovro rd 
xpdomedoy, than to be combined with 
wrece. Compare ry amd rac wirpac 
in Id. 1. 8, and the Annot. there. 

54. Reiske and Abresch. in Dilucid. 
Thucyd. p. 116, combine car’ with 
ridAotoa, aS with rida in Id. m. 21 
(where xaravrixa, however, is pre- 
ferred by Meineke and others, cf. in 


éx Bdid\Xa wirwcag, v. 56. With this 
employment of the border of Delphis’ 
mantle compare 
‘¢ Has olim exuvias mihi perfidus ille 
reliquit 
Pignora cara syi: que nunc ego li- 
mine in ipso 
Terra tibi mando.” ; 
Virg. Eclog. vin. 91. 


and Zn, rv. 507; Eur. Hipp. 518, ete. 
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by quoting v. 23, éyw 0’ gi AéAgidt, as if an argument could be adduced from the 
omission of the article before a proper name to the same in the case of an adjec- 
tive. Now the whole weight of MSS. authority, and that of the early edd., is in 
favour of the text, which is thus explained by the Schol. éy rg xupi r@ aypiy, 
Hyovy rp dpacrnpiy, Srep cai Gxovra éOeiy dvaycace. with which explanation 
Kiessl. concurs. Wuest. translates it ‘‘omnia consumentem.” Fr. Jac. observes, 
‘‘Simetha fimbriam illam fortasse flammis comburendam tradit, non tam, ut 
reliqua, incantationis causa, sed pre indignatione, qua graviter commota reliquias 

uoque pueri odio habet. Nec aliam ob causam illa fimbriam in partes videtur 

iscerpere. Hee certe interpretatio cum proximis optime conspirat simulque epi- 
theto aypiy vim addit, ut nunc quidem languere dici non possit.” But this gives 
a meaning to dyprog which does not seem natural to it, cf. Gloss., and moreover, 
@ comparison of Virg. Ecl. vii. 91, &c., quite disproves the notion of this rite not 
being of the same nature as the rest. H. Voss observes: ‘*”Ayptoy h. 1. non est 
epitheton perpetuum rov rip, sed vim et impetum signat ignis auxilio Hecates 
mirum quantum excandescentis.” But there does not appear to be any passage 
in Theocritus in which dypto¢g bears this sense, to the exclusion of the idea of 
fierceness and cruelty, and there seems no ground to doubt that its meaning here 
is the same as that which it has frequently in the Bucolic poets, scil., ‘‘ cruel,” 
‘‘ruthless.” Cf. Gloss. To the employment of the epithet on this occasion the 
700¢ of the speaker appears to give a peculiar correctness. She had, no doubt, 
fondly treasured this fragment of fringe. Her Delphis had worn it, and this was 
sufficient to endear it to her heart. Her use of the viv shews that she remem- 
bers this; the contrast of her present and past feelings cannot be but painful, 
and hence, with an exquisite fidelity to the conflicting nature of the emotions by 
which her bosom is swayed, at the very moment that she consigns the cherished 
memento to the flames, she cannot refrain from accusing them of cruelty for de- 
stroying, with an indifference that seems savage, a trifle which the associations 
of affection had rendered so inestimably precious. The tone of the next verse, 
ai ai, Epwce dvtapé, seems to accord with this view of the poet’s conception, and 
also ‘‘ pignora cara sui,” in Virgil’s imitation, Ecl. vim. If it be considered 
fanciful, as it may deserve to be, at all events it remains clear that the old read- 
ing is the best, and that dypiy means “ruthless.” 


55, 56. Dev, ged, & Eowe adyervé. tem nisi plena cruoris hirudo.” Hor. 


éud ri pov ré péday aipa ray éerirw- 
Kac, Empue por; Pyovy caracywy pe we 
Boia AtpvAric. Schol. Wuest. ar- 
ranges thus, ri éugdo we Atpvaric BOEA- 
Aa ixritruxac ix xpode pev péiday ala; 
but it nay be doubted whether the Poet 
would have approved of this disloca- 
tion of ix ypodg (ef. Annot. on v. 53), 
although it appears an overstatement 
of his intention in this case to say that 
éx xpodc is equivalent to an attribute 
of aiua. Compare ‘‘ Non missura cu- 


A. P. 476. Huschk. in Anal. cr. p. 
37, conceives that the thought was sug- 
gested to Theocritus from Soph. Electr. 
TT. 
de yap peifwy BrAABy 
Livocwog Hy pot, robpoy éixwivoug’ de 
Puxiic dxparoy atpa. 
In Oppian. Hal. nm. 601, leeches are 
said daivucOat péiday aipa. 
Ib. dxayv, “ay productum ob czsu- 
ram. Vid. Buttman. Gr. Ampl. 1 
254.” Wuest. 
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58. catoar. ‘* Hune vs. Satvpay ro: rpivaca, respexit Phrynichus in Appar. 
Sophist. MS. Ladvpoc, inquit, apoevindc AEyovary. Oedxperoc Onrunwe elwe cavpor. 
Immo gaipay.” Valcken. <‘Una saltim ed. Farr. exhibet catjpoy.” Gaisf. 
‘‘Zavpay pro cavpay primus edidit Meineke. Recte; nam ionica forma est 
catpn quam legis apud Nicandr. Athen. p. 684, D.” Wuest. 

1b. moriy caxéy. ‘*1ta sec. Valck. edd. Ald. Med. Flor. Wintert. vulgo (et 
cod. Lips.) caxdy roréy.” Jacobs, Brunck, Schefer, Dahl, Kiessl., Meineke, and 
Boissonade all give the same order as the text. H. Voss, however, inverts the 
words ‘‘nam vox gravissima primum locum poscit. sic v. 161, caxd gappaxa. 
Iv. 47; waxdv rédoc. xvI. 85; xaxg dyvayeg (quam veram lectionem Reisk. 
reposuit). xxv. 168; caxdy répac.” Wuest. sustains his adoption of this 
order with uncommon boldness. ‘‘Omnes fere codd. [!!] hoc ordine verba exhi- 
bent, quem sensus etiam suadet ; graviori enim voci prior locus debetur.” Per- 
haps this argument may be turned the other way, for, except Thestylis was 
an adept, it might be more surprising to her to hear that a pounded lizard was 
a necessary ingredient of a draught, than that a draught so composed would be 
likely to have injurious tendencies. 

61. ’Ex Ovpw. Kiessl. reads Ovpq, observing, ‘‘Sequor cum Reiskio Scho- 
liasten, qui explicat, ixdidsyat rg Puxg. Etiam plures cdd. dup: quanquam 


58. Simetha being about to dismiss 
her attendant to rub some herbs, sup- 
posed to possess magical properties, 
upon the threshold of her faithless 
lover, informs her in this verse of her 
intention of employing on the morrow 
a deadly drink, of which a pounded 
lizard was to be the principal ingre- 
dicnt. This resolution, of having re- 
course to poison, she repeats in her 
soliloquy in v. 160, et sqq. In Hor. 
Epod. v. 77, Canidia, in a similar way, 
declares her intention to resort to more 
violent philtres. 

‘* Majus parabo, majus infundam tibi 
Fastidienti poculum.” 

The Editor avails himself of this op- 
portunity to suggest, that the passage 
preceding these lines in Horace, 

**nec vocata mens tua 

Marsis redibit vocibus.” 

which appears to him to be erroneously 


explained by all the commentators, 
should be understood thus. 

‘* Nor is it by mere Marsian spells 
that your soul shall be recalled to me.” 
Thus **nec Marsis vocibus” corres- 
ponds to ‘‘non usitatis potionibus,” 
and ‘‘redibit” to ‘‘ recurres;” and 


‘thus also there is an additional pro- 


priety in the repetition of ‘‘ Majus— 
Majus” in the following verse : 
‘*Majus parabo, majus infundam tibi.”” 

59, 60. In Virg. Ecl. vu. 92, the 
charm is deposited at the threshold of 
the sorceress. Martyn conceives that 
the difference is removed by under- 
standing ‘‘conjugis,” ibid. v. 66, lite- 
rally; as thus her threshold would be 
the husband’s also. But it is of little 
moment. 

61. There is something of the art- 
lessness of real grief, which cannot fail 
to touch, in the simplicity of 6 68 pew 
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tali in re codicum auctoritas est levior. Locutiones é&« Ovpév, dd rapdiac, ix 
Wuxijc, que suis queque locis recte leguntur, huic loco non satis conveniunt, 
qui requirit sententiam, qualis est illaapud Plaut. Asin. 1. 3, 4, ‘ fixus hic apud 
nos est animus tuus clavo Cupidinis.’” Verborum collocatio non dissimilis est illi 
vs. 54. et 80.” H. Voss also prefers the Dat., comparing Odyss. x. 96, wérpne 
éx weiopara Onoac; and so also Wuest. 

On the other hand, Valcken., following the edd. Call. and H. Steph., and fol- 
lowed by Harl., Gaisf., Jac., Dahl, Schzf., Meineke, and Boisson., reads ée Qupa, 
with the following note: ‘‘ mihi é« Que jungenda videntur, et significare, ‘tota 
mente: ex quo limine etiam nunc tota mente affixa pendeo.’ Supplendum éc 
relinquitur in d¢ ére cai voy —dédepar. Addita prepositio in Aristoph. Equit. 
v. 1360, omittitur in ejusdem Pluto v. 312. ’Ex @upov’ dé rapdiag’ ix Puyiic 
sic adhibentur,” &c. Seven MSS., sec. Gaisf., exhibit év Ovzq, a lection de- 
serving of notice (cf. év Oup@ re déyerc. Id. xxIx. 36), but not of preference. 
If éx Oup@ be the correct reading, why did not the poet write éxdédepat Oupy, 
in the natural order ? 

62. émripOiZotca. So Meineke and Wuest., upon the authority of all the 
MSS. and early edd., instead of értg@iodo.ca, which, as Warton announces it, 
bears its own condemnation, ‘‘ Nostra lectio, que prodiit ex ingenio Stephano, 
magis Dorica.” The word occurs again, with the same unanimity of MSS. and 
early edd., in Id. vu. 126. ef. V. R. Id. xv. 3. Eustathius also so quotes it on 
Homer. Od. 1. p. 1392, 42 = 22, 9. rd mapa Ocoxpirp ’EridOtZeyv, davri tov 
émirriey yonrevrexec. and also on Od. tv. p. 1482, 43 = 169, 16. 

Ib. wacow. * Vulgo legitur écréa racow, sicuti v. 21, (so all the MSS. and 
early edd.). sed hic non bene congruit mdécow, quum in antecedd. non sit é7i- 
naoce, sed Urépatoy (v. 59) oppositum. Jam b. Reizium (vid. cel. Eichstaedtii 
Qu. philol. Spec. p. 60) et ill. Schneiderum (in Bibl. philol. 1, p. 126), offende- 
bat vulgaris lectio. Equidem non dubitavi, Ahlwardti emendationem pacow, 
analogia et verborum oppositionis lege firmatam atque ipsi Vossio, recentiorum 
coniecturis alias parum faventi, insigniter probatam (v. elus Commentar. in 
Virg. Ecl. p. 428, ad vim. 77, 78), in textum recipere.” Dahl. ‘‘ Mox om- 
nes codd. zdacow. Veram Ahlwartiicorrectionem receperunt. Kiessl. et Meineke. 
In eandem coniecturam inciderat etiam Grefe.” Wuest. ‘* Ultimo versu citra 
omnem dubitationem corrigendum cum Ahlwardo paoow, quod versus 59 requirit, 
pro inepto madacow, quod jam Reizio et Schneidero suspectum versus 21 
peperit.” H. Voss. This emendation is ingenious and plausible. Yet an in- 
novation opposed to all the MSS. and early edd. must be regarded with 
suspicion; and wacow, moreover, may be the more appropriate expression. 
The Schol. on v. 18 explains racow, rd rerpispéva tivd émcriOnpt, a sense 
which ézeracow bears repeatedly in Homer, Comp. Il. rv. 219; v. 401, 900; 


A6yov ovdéva orst, contrasted with 
the description of Simetha’s own de- 


éoréa to be that to which the applica- 
tion is made, and not the thing applied. 


votion to Delphis, to whose threshold 
still, even after all that is passed, she 
is bound with her entire soul. Compare 
tiv © ob pédret, od, pa Al’, oddéy. Id. xr. 
29, éripOdZorca. Cf. Gloss. 

62. rd AéAgidog boria racow. H. 
Voss, and Wuest. who both read Ahl- 
wardt’s emendation, pacow, consider 


Thus the latter observes: ‘‘ Ossa Del. 
phidis venenis vult illini, ut vis flamme 
in ipsam medullam penetret.” But that 
this view is erroneous appears at once 
from a comparison of the construction 
of vroparrw in v. 59, and from a re- 
ference to v. 21. 


110 SEOKPITOY (Eis. 6: 
viv 87 povva éoioa midev Trav épwra Saxpuce ; 
é€x rivos ap&edmat; Tis ot KAKOY ayaye TOUTO 5 65 


9”0 ata vBovdroto Kavadhopos app Avake 


x1. 515; xv. 394; in which passages the verb denotes the applying of herbs or 
drugs to wounds. Hence raoréy, émiwacroy, and wacpa, are medical terms for 
such applications. The consideration of this sense of 7acow removes any pre- 
sumption in favour of paoow resulting from an impression that the action ex- 
Sie nee by vropdoow is of a nature too different from that denoted by wracow, 
or both to be employed about the same thing, or rather about two things closely 
analogous to each other. The force of #76 in the compound vxopdcow appears to 
be that of ‘* gently, slightly,” and wropacow may be translated ‘‘ to rub lightly,” 
and so ‘‘ to apply in a partially crushed state; and thus the word wacow may 
have been tadeed by the poet to be better calculated to express such an applica- 
tion of rd Opéva in this superstitious usage, than the simple pacow, the general 
sense of which is to ‘‘ squeeze or work with the hands, to knead.” 
The argument that drdpuator, in v. 59, requires racow here, as éwixacce, in 
v. 18, is followed by mdocw in v. 21, presupposes that the prepositions wé and 
éxi impart a modification, the same in kind, to the respective verbs with which 
they are compounded. That this is not the case is obvious, for the ézi merely 
expresses a local relation, which the ca@uméprepoy in the following verse ren- 
ders it improbable should be the purport of the vd in brépuatov. That there 
should not be a sameness in this verse with v. 21, is admitted to be desirable. 


Yet it may be considered that this objection lies equally 
écréa as against wacow. It is to be remembered, moreover, 


ainst ra AéAgedoc 
at the objections 


urged ape eee: the suggestion of which reflects credit on Ahlwardt’s sa- 


gacity, are o 
the MSS. 


y supplement 

64. viv bx) pobva toica. During the 
intercalary verse Thestylis has de- 
parted, and sowe pass with an admira- 
ble ease into the second part of the 
piece, which is a narrative of the origin 
and progress of Simztha’s amour with 


Delphis, and his subsequent faithless- 


ness to her. The total want of any such 
connexion in Virgil’s imitation, who, 
it is curious to observe, makes his 
transition also begin with v. 64, is not 
creditable tothat poet’s early judgment. 

Ib. Saxpéiw occurs thus transitively 
in Asch. Agamn. 1492; Aristoph. 
Acharn. 1026, &c. 

65. Wuest. compares the repetition 
in vv. 90, 91. 

66. “Apxerat denyeioOat, Owe éivi- 
mecev sig Toy Epwra. 
HAOev 9 Tov ELBovAov Ovyarnp ‘Avakw 


@yoi dé ovrwe’ 


to that of its having no authority whatsoever in 


kayngopovca ry 'Apréiptdt, cai wop- 
ayy ayoptvy Ty Oeg.... eiwBacr yap 
[nai] rp ’Aprépede ravngopeiy ai péd- 
Aovoat yapetoOat, exi dgoowce ric 
wapOeviag, iva py vepeonOdow vx’ 
atric. Schol.. Exhibitions of this de- 
scription supplied opportunities for the 
meetings of the youth of both sexes, 
which was otherwise unusual. Thus 
in Plaut. Cistell. 
‘* Quo is homo insinuavit pacto se ad 
te? S. per Dionysia. 
Mater pompam me spectatum duxit : 
dum redeo domum, 
Conspicillo consecutus est clanculum 
me usque ad fores: 
Inde in amicitiam insinuavit.” 
It was at a festival of Venus and Ado- 
nis that Hero and Leander first en- 
countered. 


Ip. ID] 


®APMAKEYTPIA. 
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adoos és Apréudos’ ra On ToKa ToAAG bey aAAa 


4 4 A 4 
Onpia wopmeverke TEptaTadov, ev de A€atva. 


, , 
dpaceo peu Tov €pwh dOev ixero, woTva DeAava. 


67. Twenty-one MSS. sec. Gaisf. read é¢ instead of iz’ in this line, ‘* Deinde 


TOKa 


pro wéxa emendavit Causabonus probantibus Valkenerio et Brunckio.” 


Gaisf. Of this emendation Warton writes, ‘‘quod confirmari possit e copiis 


Vaticanis.” 


1b. Guyer. * Vertit Kiessl.: ‘ venit 
ad nos Anaxo canistrum ferens in lu- 
cum Dianae ;’ sed dupty est: ‘mihi, 
cum maximo incommodo meo.’” Wuest. 

67. rg On. Tatiry by ry ’Avatoi én- 
Aovort, woAAd piv cai GdAa Onpia 
CUVEROMMEVE TrEPtOTAddY, HyovY, Kara 
cucXicyy ordow, kcicrobev. Scholl. 
Briggs renders rg dy ‘‘ quo in loco.” 
Others refer it to Artemis, ‘in ho- 
nour of her.” 

68. iZwypagnpiva dé radra, we Fot- 
Kev, eroumevero. Schol. But in the 
description of a procession in honour of 
this goddess, given by Xenophon the 
Ephesian, lib. 1., mention is made of 
horses and hounds, and in the account 
of the great Alexandrian ropr7 given 
in Athenzus, lib. v. § 32, we find that 
living animals formed parts of the exhi- 
bition: ‘‘"Hyovro 62 cai kivec dtoyirtos 
TET Paxdorot, ot pév "Idol, ot Aosrol de 
“Ypxavoi ai Modovooi xai érépwr ye- 
viv. ‘Elicg dvdpec ixardy weyrnkovra, 
Pépovreg dévdpa, 8E wy dvnprnro Onpia 
mwayvTovard cal dpvea, Elr’ igépovro 
éy dyyeioc Yirraxol, cai Taq, Kai pe- 
Asaypioec, cai gactavol SprOec, cai 
GAdor AiPcomexoi, rAHOet wodAol.” Ei- 
mov 0& kai ddX\a wiéiora, Kai xara- 
AtZag Cowy ayédac, imipipea’ ‘<TIpd- 
Bara Ai®tomxd éxardy rptdeovra, 
"ApaBra rpraxdcta, EbBoixa eixoct, dX6- 
AevKor BdEC 'Iyducoi eltxooe 2%, AlOto~ 
wixoi OxTw, Gpxrog piv AeuK?) peyddry 


Schef., Meineke, Kiessl., and Wuest. adopt the emendation. 


pia, wapdddeg recoapecnaidexa, wWav- 
Onpec ixxaidexa, Avyxia -réooapa, dp- 
xn ot Tpsic, kapnrAorapdante pia, pivd- 
Kepwo Ai@tomexde elc. Athen. inloc. cit. 

Ib. tv 66, here, as often, without a 
case, in an adverbial sense, equivalent 
to éy adroic dé as the Schol. para- 
phrases. 

69. As the magical ceremonies have 
been concluded, a new intercalary 
verse is here introduced, in reference 
to which the Schol. observes on v. 99, 
Luvexave taeeadreirat rv cercnvny, } 
we ovvepyoy mpdc rac payéiac, f) we 
cai abriy épacbeicay 'Evdupiwvoc. Its 
being an address to the moon, indepen- 
dent of its other proprieties, is in per- 
fect keeping with the scenic circum- 
stances of the whole poem. Compare 
v. 10, dd\Ad, Ledava, paive caddy, and 
the exquisitely written termination, 
GAG rv piv yaipowca wor’ ’OQxeavdy 

Tpéwe TWXOVE, 
mwérve* éyw 5° oio& roy iudsy wévory, 

Gowep uTiorav. : 
xaipe, Lehavaia Arrapdxpoe’ yaipere 

&’, ddAoe 
dorépec, ebxndoww Kar’ dvrvya Nucri¢ 

é7radot. 

With regard to the subject of the 
dependent clause, 8@ey ixero, standing 
as the object, rdv zpwra, of the princi- 
pal clause, cf. Jelf’s Gr. Gr. § 898, 2, 
and compare 

éyw 62 rag xépag piv 


112 OEOKPITOY (Eid. 6’. 


/ “ / e ”~ 
kai pp & Oevyapira, Opacca rpodos, a paxapiris, 70 
9 , / 4 \ 4 
ayxlOupos vaiowwa, Karevéaro Kali ALTaAvevore 
A ‘ , . 2 AN yee , 
Tav Topmay OacacOar eyo d€ ot a peyadotros 
e A , ) , A 
a@paprevy, Buacolo KaAOY Gupoca xLToVA, 
/ , \ , 
kappioreAapeva tay Evotida trav Kdeapioras. 


4 4 4 4 
gpaceo pev tov épwl dev ixero, woTva VeAava. 75 


70. Gevyapiia. The readings Orvpapida and Oevpepisa, which also pos- 
sess MSS. authority, have been preferred by some, because the termination of 
the word in the text, ‘‘viro minus convenire judicaretur,” and of a man, the 
Schol. had understood it, 7 rpopdc¢ rod Geoxapidov, n ard rij¢ Opgenc. Heins. 
and Valcken., however, prefer Oevxapira, explaining it as the name of the 
nurse of Anaxo. ‘‘ Probabilius est scripsisse poétam rw’ tpapida. Edpapidne 
Grecum est nomen. Popularis cujusdam d¢eXeiag est, mulierem hanc non suo, 
sed alumni nomine indigetari. Sic quotidie vernaculo sermone loquentes audio.” 
Brunck. For the form Oevy. = Oeoy. cf. Gloss. on Id. xrv. 13. 

74. ray KXeapiorag. The example of Meineke is followed in preferring this 
reading to rag KA. The genitive, which has considerable authority (‘‘rd¢ KXeap- 
israg pro ray KXeapiorac habent B. C. D. L. 8S. W. X. ¢. m. Ott. 8 a. m. sec. 


Junt. Ald. Med. Call.” Gaisf.) has been generally adopted. 


tr’ eloiv, er’ adanrAGor, 
ovk olda. 
Anacreon. Od. x1. 6. 

Thus in Latin, where it is less frequent 
than in Greek, Terence, Hec. m1. 5, 18. 
‘¢Omnem rem scio, ut sit acta.” lbid. 
rv. 1, 60. ‘‘Simul vereor Pamphilum, 
ne orata nostra nequeat diutius Ce- 
lare,” &c. 

70. As Theocharila here, so Gorgo 
invites her friend to view the Ado- 
nis in Id. xv. 22, 23. Cf. Annot. 
there. 

Ib. a paxapiric. EreXeirnoe yap rov 
Bioy dndovért. Schol. Cf. Gloss. 

71. dyxiBupog. ’Erippnparikes avri 
rov wAncioy vaiovoa. Schol. 

73. ’Eyw dt abry, 1) peyadwe dvorv- 
XNC, HKodovBovy. olrog yap od pévov 
0 6AE9Mpoc Kai Oavarog, adAa Kai wav 
decvoyv. Tovro Oé& Néyes Ore EweioOn Tpo- 
eNGciv eri ray Oéav. Scholl. 


74. ray Evoriéa ray KXeapiorag. In 
illustration of the custom of borrowing 
dresses for the purpose of display on 
public occasions of this sort, cf. Juv. 
vi. 352, ‘* Ut spectet ludos, conducit 
Ogulnia vestem.” Iamblich. de vita 
Pythag. § 55, Qewpotvrec ry ray yv- 
vaayv Suaoourvny ix rov mpotecOat 
piv auaprupov Tov tpariopoy Kai roy 
xcéopov. Eurip. Electr. 190. ’AXA’ tc 
kai wap’ éuod xpjoat wokdmnva dapea 
Svva. Aristides, tom. m1. p. 639, as 
cited by Musgrave, otcouy ei¢ re rac 
woprac ra xelpora éxovreg Badilo- 
pev’ GAN’, el cai pnw tin oixobey, 
airovpeOa, tv’ wo KddXNoTa Exovrec 
iparia, td oxedn, TOvG twmouc, Way 
Ore wep Av n mop Oénrat, x. T. X. 
and Ulpian in 1. ur. §. ult. D. ‘* Non 
potest commodari id, quod usu consu- 
mitur; nisi forte ad pompam vel os- 
tentationem quis accipiat.” 
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¥ > 93 , > 93 / @ A / 
non 6 evoa peoay Kar apaéirov, a ta AuKwvos, 
3 , ~ b 4 A 
eldov AeAduy opod te kai Evdapurmroy iovras. 
nw > 9 o A e , yd 
trois © ns EavOorépa pev EAtypvaolo yeveias, 


, A A , x N 
aornbea Oe atiABovra modu TEOV 7 TO Ledavas, 


76. péoay. ‘*(Laurent. cod. habet péony,) dedit Brunck. pro pécoy, probante 
Valckenario, quoniam dpatiré¢ est generis feminini, (Verum latet in depravata 
lectione cod. Vat. péyay.” Kiessl. In consequence of the unanimity of the MSS. 
(with one solitary exception) in reading pécoyv, perhaps it might be retained b 
reading duafirov, an emendation with which the paraphrase of the Schol. 
Kara Td pécov ric 6000 rig wAareiac, May appear to coincide. The alteration 
in the accentuation would be of little moment. 

77. ‘* Naa puto heec Grece dicta esse. Ferrem si inverso ordine scriptum 
esset once re AéAgiy cai Edddptrmoy. nunc scribendum videtur, eldov opov 
Aedguy “re wai Evddpurroy.” Meineke. But Simetha’s first thought was Del- 
pa: and she must mention him first. There would be too much deliberation in 

er placing the dot before his name. His having had a companion was but an 
unimportant accident. The Eidoy AéAgiy! is the urden of her thought and the 
business of the verse. The harshness of the order is more than atoned for by 
the peculiar force of the collocation. 

78. 1c. ‘* Recentiores omnes preeter unum Meineke 7¢ dederunt ex conject. 
Toupii, ob. v. 92 et 124, in quibus 7¢ scriptum exstat. Recto vero egisse putan- 
dus Meineke; 1» ipse poeta videtur posuisse ob sequens &.” Wuest. But 
Meineke, in the edition before the editor, Berolini, 1836, reads 7c, and H. Voss 
and Scheefer exhibit 4y, sothat Wuest.’s note is not strictly accurate. This tense 
of eZue occurs in three other passages in this Idyl, v. 92, 124, and 141. In the first 
two all the MSS. exhibit 7c, in the last all but one. It is found in three in this 
verse. Upon these grounds Toup’s emendation has been adopted. 

79. 4 7rd XeXdvag. This text rests upon the authority of all the MSS. (for 
Valcken.’s ‘‘optimi sic codices recte preeferunt” is unsupported by a shadow of 
evidence), that of the Schol. the Med. and Ald. Reiske alone of the modern cri- 
tics has recalled it. The reading of Calliergus, 4 rt, ZeXdva, is certainly more 
striking, and worthy even of Lyric poetry, but the weight of evidence prepon- 
derates much against its being genuine. Toup and Valcken. compare Bion, Id. 
I. 93, 63 Aéyowre word wriov, HT) Awyva. But Dahl, and Kiessl., while the 
adopt the lection of Calliergus, object to this analogy inits favour. The Schol. 
who knew the reading in the text alone, explains it thus: rodrag dé Hv yeverdc 


16. edoa.”"Hyovy ovca. rb yap sical = a rnPeowy apd amadoiow thaprero, 


amd rov tovoa yiverat. cata Td pécoy Oaipa idéo8Oar. 

Tig 600% THE Wrareiac, éexet Srrov Eici Nonnus, Dionys. lib. xvi. v. 22. 

7a oiunpara row AvKcwvog, sldov rov wij O& wapeAxopivwy wroKdpwy arid- 

Aédguy, cai rov Evddperroy opov mo- Bovra doxstwy 

pevopivove. Schol. abytva yuprwlivra, cikag wépmorra 
79. word wréov Hf rd TeXavac. xara oeXnvne. 

TOAD wriov Td orynGoc THe wEAN- Tibull. m1 4, 29. 

vnc Onrovére ro gw. Schol, Com-  ‘* Candor erat, qualem priefert Lato- 

pare Hom. Hymn in Vener. 89. nia Luna, 


we 6& ceknvn, Et color in niveo corpore purpureus,” 


Q 
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e >» A 4 \ 4 y , 
@s aro yup“vacio.o KaXdov Tovoy aptt ALToYTMV. 80 
v4 , \ 4 a , 4 
dpateo pev tov épwl' dOev ixero, woTva Dedava. 


xas lov, as euavny, ws pev Trept Oupos ia~On 


pty EavOoripa édXtxpiaou, ornOn dé Aaprovra card wodwd xrbov H rd OrHBog THC 
cecnyne Sndovére 7d gwe. With this reading and explanation Simetha must 
be supposed to be so Age esl absorbed in the recollection of her lover, whom 
first she saw, and seeing loved, as to forget that she is not soliloquizing, but 
telling her love-tale to the moon. Upon this view it is as excusable as it is na- 
tural that she should make the comparison, for it was the only bright object 
presented to her view in the darkness of night, and her fancy could supply no 
other, filled as it was with the one picture of her lover’s manly beauty, his 
neck and chest all bared, and shining, fresh from the comely labour of the gym- 
nasium. While this picture glows brightly in her memory, the moonlight is shed- 
ding its radiance around her; she seizes the resemblance, and (without remem- 
bering whom she is addressing) gives it expression with the negligence of impas- 
sioned abstraction. It is, perhaps, but triking to add that it may be questioned 
whether the other reading does not place an address upon Simetha’s lips which 
would not be considered sufficiently respectful to the goddess whose protection 
she is seeking, and whom she compliments upon her personal beauty, and with 
reference to this very quality, in v. 165, DeXavaia Arwapdxpoe. 

80. “‘A:révrwy. A. B. D K. Ottob. P. S. W. X. eh. m. Med. Ald. Junt. 
robantibus Reiskio Valckenerio Brunckio et Hermanno. Arxéyrt. H. c. k. et 
arisiensis apud Valckenerium. drrévrac 1. Avrovory cum Vatt. 1, 2 apud 

Sanct. et Call. tuetur Scholiastes.” Gaisf. Another Scholion, however, recog- 
nizes Atzroyrwy, which appears to have the greater authority. Dahl prefers 
the Dat. with the following comment, ‘‘ Sed observante Zeunio ad Viger. de 
Idiotisimis 1. gr. p. 559, w¢ non modo cum genitivis absolutis, sed et cum aliis 
casibus poni solet, et in ancedd. (v. 78) est roi¢. Koehlerus haud male conjecit 
Aewevyre qui Dativus plur. facile potuerit a librariis Dorismiignaris in Acaréyrwy 
et in Avrovor mutari.” So also H. Voss, ‘ Azote, vel si cum Koehlero malueris 
Aerevyri, ad roic relatum, magis poeticum videtur, quam AuréyTwy universe dic- 
tum, quod esset supplendum we Ar7évrwy ori. Bene igitur Schzeferus Acwoves 
ex Valckenariana retinuit, etsi hoc nomine reprehensus ab Hermanno.” 

82. “ Fulv. Ursinus p. 72, legit iav0@n. ’laivecy, ‘calefaciendo mollire,’ de amore 
uidem usurpatur ; sed hoc loco, ubi precessit iuayny, ut nimis lene, non feren- 

es Tleptiawrey fortius est quam iawrey. nisi cum cd. Schell. scribere 
malis wépr, i. e. circumquaque, ‘penitus.’ Neque probo speciosam emendationem 
Greefii, rupi Ovpdc iapOn.” Kiessl. 


80. The dzo is generally regard- 
ed as separated by Tmesis from \t- 
aévrwy. The paraphrase of the 
Schol. suggests another punctuation, 
xaQa awd rig wadaiorpac éedOovory, 
abrixa tore caddy wévoy Xerover. 
For the gen. absol. instead of the da- 
tive, which the previous occurrence 
of the subject in that case, roig, v. 
78., might cause to be expected, cf. 
Jelf. Gr. Gr. § 710,c. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 
568, 2. 


82. we is similarly repeated in H. 
m1. 42, 
ao Aradavra 
we ier, we ipdyn, we tc Babdy BdXer’ 
epwra, 
and in Mosch. um. 74. 
9 yap 6 Kpovidne, Sc pew ppdcad’, we 
EBEBANTO 
Oupdr. 
Thus, too, in Homer. I]. x1v. 204, 
we 0 idev, de piv ~owe wunivdc ppé- 
vac apgexadower. 
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, a BA A 
detAaias’ ro d€ KaAAOS eTaKETO, KOVS ETL TOpTras 


Thvas ébpacapav, ovd ws adv oixad amnvOov 


83. xdvd’ Ere] woddé re, which appears in but one MS. sec. Gaisf. was in- 
troduced by Brunck and Valcken. in his second Ed., and by Scheefer, Boissonade, 


and Kiessl. 


The following is the note of the last critic: 


‘* Recepi cum Schae- 


fero Brunckii lectionem, que unice vera est; nam ne ceperat quidem Simetha 


ad ludos attendere.”’ 
need express. Cf. Gloss. on v. 69. 


Ib. xix. 15. 
avrap 'AytdrEvd¢ 
we ld’, do pry padrov edu xdrXoe. 

Ib. xx. 424. 

avrap 'AxtddEdc¢ 
we elo’, Wc dviwadro. 

Jelf. Gr. Gr. § 116, e. explains the 
second we in such cases to be an in- 
stance of a relative conjunction used 
as a demonstrative, as analogous to 
which, among other examples, he 
quotes the év@a... év@a in Id. vit. 
45, 47, in sense of ‘‘ibi, ubi.”” Accor- 
ding to this view the second w¢ is 
equivalent to dc, i. gq. ottwe, thus, 
then, according as the preceding we 
is rendered as or when. Herm. de 
emend. rat. Gr. Gr. p. 114, would, in 
such cases, read dc. 

Matth. Gr. Gr. § 628, 4, lays down 
the first wc to mean ‘‘ when,” as a par- 
ticle of past time, and states that ‘‘in 
this sense another we answers to it in 
the apodosis, in the epic poets, the 
events being thus declared to be con- 
temporaneous.” Yet he obseryes af- 
terwards, having quoted Virgil’s imi- 
tation, ‘‘ ut vidi, ut perii,” ‘‘ Hence it 
appears that the second we was not 
taken for we, i.e. o§rwe.” If this ob- 
servation mean more than that it was 
not so understood by Virgil, it is in- 
consistent with the preceding part of 
the article, for the events could not be 
intimated to be contemporaneous by 


But she had been thinking of them, which is all the verb 


a second we, except in the sense of 
&c, if the former we be translated 
<* when.” 

Passow seems to prefer that we, we, 
should both be rendered how, how. Thus 
he explains Il. x1v. 294, ‘‘ how he saw, 
how did Love, i. e. he saw, and straight- 
way Love. . .” Into a preference of this 
explanation, which but ill suits Il. xrx. 
15, and xx. 424, he also seems to have 
been led by a comparison of Virgil’s 
‘‘ut vidi, ut perii.” The view given 
by Jelf appears the simplest and the 
best. Virgil may have misunderstood 
the exact bearing of the Greek parti- 
cles, or he may not have intended a 
strict conformity with them; at all 
events it would be very unsafe to ar- 
gue from an imitation in another lan- 
guage against the analogies of the 
language itself. Hom. Il. 1. 512. 

Geric & we aro yobvwy, 
we Exer’ suwepuvia cai eipero dedrepov 
avuree. 
whether the second we be accented 
or not, seems to be an instance of the 
use of the particle in this combination 
in the sense of ‘‘manner” and not of 
‘‘ time.” 
we tev, we ivdnoey 'Adwridog doye- - 

Tov EAKO¢, 
wo ide poivioy aipa papaivopivy repi 

HNP, 

WaXeag apweracaca, Kivipero. 


Bion, 1. 42. 
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éyvov’ adda pé Tis KaTrupa vooos é€adaTake’ 85 


, > 3 a“ ow “ ‘4 , 
keipay & ev kAuvTHpe O&K apara Kat O€xa vuKTas. 


\ , 
dpaceo pev Tov épwh dev ixero, woTva Vedava. 


e a 9 , 
Kal Mev pos ev opoios eyivero ToAAGKL Bae 


85. eZararakerv. 


The Schol. mentions anether reading, which has no MSS. 


authority, t2ddakev iv’ y 2EndAakey (as Heins., followed by Toup, emends the pas- 
sage) in sense of ‘‘prorsus immutavit.” This Greefe and Kiessl. prefer. Cf. 


Gloss. 


88. Gay. Two MSS. read Gaye in the gen. sec. Gaisf., in which they 


were followed by the Med. Ald. Junt. and Call. 


H. Steph. read the Dat. so 


Gaisf. and Meineke, the latter adding, ‘“‘ Qui 6¢w scripserunt pro Oa non 
cogitarunt duoiog apud Theocritum constanti usu dativo jungi, vide v. 48, 


vu. 117, vu. 37, xvui1. 21, xx1v. 130.” 
Gr. Gr. § 386, obs. 2. The gen. is retained here by Brunck, 


Kiessl., Jac., Scheef., and H. Voss. 


is not in point, as the clauses begin- 
ning with we are all parts of the Pro- 
tasis. 
Virgil’s introduction of this vivid 
mode of expressing love at first sight, 
is both unnatural and clumsy. With 
him it is applied to a lad of twelve 
years of age upon seeing a little girl 
gathering apples with her mother, with 
the additional awkwardness of its 
having been stated before, v. 38, that 
the lad had led the mother and daugh- 
ter to the place, ‘* Dux ego vester 
eram,’’ where he afterwards becomes 
the subject of this sudden emotion. 
In Theocritus, on the other hand, Id. 
x1. 25, from whence Virgil borrowed 
the general circumstances of the pas- 
sage in question, there is nothing 
of this want of truthfulness to nature. 
npacOny piv Eywya TEdvc, Képa, avixa 
mwparov 
7v0e¢ gpg odv parpi, doo’ vaxivOiva 
gvrAX\a 

2€ dpeog SpivacOa iywr 0 Oddy aye- 
povevoy. 

mavoacOa 0° iotdwy rd Kai vorepor 
ovcire rw viV 


For opotoc with the gen. cf. Matth. 
alcken., Dahl, 


éx Tn vw Ovvapat’ 

Here Polyphemus is the speaker, 
and, as he was the guide of the party, 
he is represented, not as having sub- 
sequently fallen in love at first sight, 
but as being unable ever after to with- 
draw the devotion of his eyes from the 
object which had then riveted their 
gaze. 

Ib. weptiagOn. H. Voss translates 
‘* velut in turbinem agebatur,” but the 
verb obviously means ‘‘ was wounded 
on all sides.” Thus in Id. m. 17, it is 
said of Eros: 
bc pe Karacpiyxwy Kai tc dcréiov d&xpic 

iaTrrét, 

Compare, too, Mosch. trv. 1. 

HGrep éud, ripO’ wee pitov card Oupdy 
iarretc, 

éxwayArAwe axéoa, 

and ibid. v. 39. 

woddotow Svornvog (amropae GAyEoey 

TOP. 

86. Battus, in Id. x. 12, complains, 
Gdn tyw, ® Mawr, épapar oxeddy 

évdsxaratoc. 

88. wod\Adk. ‘ F. A. Wolfius in li- 
bello, Zu Platons Phedon, p. 25. de- 
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a a . A \ \ 
éppevy O éx xehadas macau rpixes’ avra Se Aowrra 


5) ny? F Q / , \ 3 / ’ >» : 
OoTE €T 7S Kal O€ppa’ Kat €s Tivos OUK ETEpaca ; 90 


monstravit, zoAAakrg significare etiam 
‘gar,’ ‘ vollends,’ ‘ wirklich.’ Quamo- 
brem non est, quod aut de crebris 
palloris cum rubore permutationibus 
cogites, aut cum Greefio, p. 13, scribas 
wavToO. Ody, vel medrAdde Oday.” 
Kiessl. H. Voss adopts the same view. 
Wuest., too, translates it with Kiessl., 
‘‘prorsus.” But it appears safer to 
retain the customary signification of 
a word, except there be strong objec- 
tion against it. Now to suppose that 
this ashy paleness was intermittent, 
and sometimes displaced by hectic 
flushings, only falls in with the idea of 
xamrupa vdooc in v. 85. Compare, too, 
the description of Medea, when dis- 
tracted by this passion in Apollon. 
Rhod. m1. 297, awadd¢ dé-pererpwra- 
To tapetdg Ec yAdov, GAXor’ EpevOoc, 
axnbeigot vdoto. Compare, too, Hor. 
1, Od. xn. 7. With dpotoc Gaby, 
cf. Nicand. Alex. 570. ray jrot Oepdece 
piv dye xddoyv nvre Oaoc. Plutarch. 
Phoc. p. 754, cited by Hemsterh. @a- 
Yivov xpGpa cai vexpwdec, and Sappho, 
Fragm. 2. 
xAwporépa Ot ora 
“Epps reOvdacny 6 drXiyw ‘ridedanv 
gaivopat drvouc. 
‘‘Oraque buxo Pallidiora gerens ex- 
horruit.” Ovid. Met. rv. 134. 
‘¢Tinctus viola pallor amantium.” 
Hor. m. Od. x. 14. 
‘¢ Tibique pallor luteus.” 
Ib. Epod. x. 16. 
89-90. ippevy, ‘* was falling.” 
Wuest. compares Eurip. Med. 1201, 
capneg 0 an’ dcréwy améippeov. Od. 
x. 393, Hes. Fr. 5. 
Ib. avra, in sense of ‘‘ alone,” as in 


Id. rv. 15, . 
rhvag piv On ror rag Woprcog avra Vé- 

AEeTrat 
TWOTEA. 
and in Id. xv. 12, 
eQdeey piv xpyodovra Ka 

éxpiy rv. 

Compare Callim. Cer. 93, 

érdxero, péog tri wrAEvpaic 
Seaip Ivi¢ re cal dorea podvoy Edetg- 

Ger. 

Callim. in Anthol. Palat. xu. 71, 
Goria Got Kai povvoy Ert rpixec. 

‘* Color 
Reliquit ossa pelle amicta lurida.” 
Hor. Epod. xvit. 21. 

Plaut. Aulul. m1. 6, 23, qui ossa at- 
que pellis totus ‘st; ita cura macet; 
Id. Captiv. 1. 2, 32, ossa atque pellis 
sum, miser a macritudine. 

‘‘Preivit et in his Theocrito So- 
phron, cujus ista servavit Etymologus 
p. 737, 3, ri pay Evaro ; ri yap; ov- 
gap avr’ avdpéc. Ultima explicat 
Grammaticus, déppa Wirdy, we roy 
GAwy hon Sedaravnpivwr.” Kiessl. 

Ib. wai ig rivog. nai sig rivog ypaiag 
Sopov obk arHOOY, rig Erpdaic hric- 
taro xpyo0at. Schol. 

91. Cf. Lucian. Dial. Meret. 4, adinit. 
Ei reva oloOa, Baxyi, ypaiy, olat wédd- 
at Gerrodai Aéyovrat érgdovoa, mra- 
padraBovea rxé pot. and for the mode of 
expression, Eurip. Androm. 299, riv’ 
ole érHrAOe 5 rrotoy ovK EXiooETo Aapo- 
yepovrwy. Coluth. v. 374, zotov dpoc 
mporidorra; Tivag peOenca Kor\wvag ; 
and with this usage of \eizw in sense 
of to omit, Cic. Verr. 3, 44, ‘‘ pretereo 
ac relinquo.” Virgil. vi. 509, ‘* nihil 
O tibi, amice, relictum.” 


> 0 ? 


wpav avroy 
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[ Eid. 7’. 


7) woias €AtTrov ypaias Sopov, aris érqdev 5 


GAN’ hs ovdev éAadpov’ 6 Sé xpovos avuro hevyor. 


ppateo pev Tov épwh dev ixero, worva VeAava. 


x otro 7g OdAa Tov adrabéa piOov EreEa’ 


ei & dye, O€orvAl, poe xaAeTas voow EvpE TL pAxOS. 95 


a 4 4 A ~ 
Taga exer pe TAAaLvay oO Muvdios. adda podroiwa 


, . A , , - 
THpHaoY Tort Tay Tipaynroo TradaioTpav 


Tnvet yap porn, THvel S€ of adv KaOja Oa. 


pated pev Tov pw dOev ixero, Torva LeAava. 


o 4 a , a “~ 
Kel Ka viv eovTa paOns povov, agvxa vEevooy, - 


95. eid” aye. 


100 


‘et’ Aye preetulit Wintertonus cum P. et Lips. a m. sec.” 


Gaisf. 
ria OéisrvXi, por. Boissonade expresses a wish on Id. m1. 28, ‘in talibus en- 
cliticam acuere,” thus OéorvAt, poi, oo the ground, that an enclitic should not 


come after a comma, but afterwards 


ds, ‘‘ceterum he difficultates e diligentiore 


criticorum distinctione nascuntur. Greci homines uno tenore hac legebant. 
Ib. evpé rt. So Brunck, followed by all, instead of evpe, which is the indi- 


cative. 


100. paOyc. This is Brunck’s correction for pa@orc, which he states, “a 
Theocrito non est, sed a librariis qui terminationes exc, or¢ et n¢ perpetuo con- 
fundunt. Scribendum pa@yc. tvei dy cum subjunctivo semper construitur.” 


e 


‘* udOyc correctio Brunckii est, qui id ipsum postea invenit in MS. Paris. Et sic 
A 


. K. c. h. m. Ceteri padore.’ 


asf. 


92. nc oddéy Ehagpdr. ‘‘ tXagpoy sen- 
su transitivo: ‘id quod levat.’” Wuest. 
But he supplies no parallel, and some 
analogy is necessary to justify such a 
signification of é\agpéy. The phrase 
appears to be idiomatic, and perhaps, 
if fully developed, wd@o¢, or some such 
word, would be made the subject of 
yy. 

Compare obrw Tuvdapidate wodepi- 
Zeuev ote tv tragpy. Id. xxu. 212, 
and “ Non fieret levius.” Hor. 1. Ep. 
mo. 150. 

94. Kai rovroy roy rpdroy rov mpay- 
prarog Exovrog Onrovert, Xela THY adN- 


Oacay ry tug debdrAy, odrwai sixovea. 

So Dido. Mn. rv. 8. 

Cum sic unanimem alloquitur male sana 
sororem. 
Ib. 20. 

Anna, fatebor enim 
Compare Bion. rv. 7, 
papruc tywy bre piOoc 60’ Exdero waow 

adn One 

95. Eid’ dye. ‘‘ The phrase is elliptic, 
and would be in full ei 3’ &éAec, or si 
dé Bother, dye, and so serves to qua- 
lify the imperat., like Lat. sis vide, fac 

sis, agite sultis, Nitzsch. Od. 1. 270.” 


Passow. in v. 
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oS “~ ~ 
Kn’, OTe Vypaiba Tv adel, Kai vpayéo Trade. 


a 9 
as ehapay’ a0 AvOe Kal dyaye TOY ALTapoxpwy 


eis €ua Sdpara AdAdu’® éyw dé uv ads évonoa 


aptt Ovpas vrép ovdov aperBopevov Todi Kovda, 


(ppaceo prev rov epwl dOev ixero, Torva SedAava) 105 


~ A 9 , s a 9 A , 
Taca pev ervyxOnv xtovos mAE€ov, ex d€ peTorrw 


e , , # , ‘a 
idpas pev KoxvdeaKey iwov voTiaiow e€poas, 


ovdé re hwovaca Svvapayv, ovd’ daov év drve 


107. The form coxveoxev has also 

101. Kiessl. translates i¢ayéo ‘‘clam 
hue duc,” but the presence of this 
sense of vd in composition, in the case 
of this verb, seems to be contrary to 
the usage of the language. ‘‘ Monet H. 
Stephanus, citante Gaisfordio, Grecos 
in compositione id loco rod pd non- 
nunquam usurpare.” Briggs. 

108. ’Eyw d& wc eldov adrdv H0n 
Thy griay tie Ovpac vmEepapefo- 
pevoy, Hyovy vrepBaivovra modi éda- 
gp. Schol. 

104. dpecBdpervoy. ’Avri rod dpel- 
Bovra. 'ApeiBw yap ré dépxopat. cai 
“Opnpoc, *ynpaog bwrip ovdoy dypel- 
Wag.” Schol. 

Homer, however, uses the Mid., too, 
in a similar sense: 
avdpic d& Wuyn waduy bdOciv ore AEi- 

orn, 
ob@’ éderh, éwei dp cev apeiWerar tipo 

édéyrwy. Il. rx. 409. 

Its usage in Odyss. x. 328, is sup- 
posed to be different. Kiessl. refers 
to Wesseling. ad Herodot. p. 408, 38. 

106. Compare Sappho, frag. 2. 

Wc re yap 66, Bpoxéwe pe Pwvdc 
obdty ir’ inet. 


101. xg¢’. Schefer’s correction for ye which is the indicative. 
1! MSS. 


authority. 


Gd kappey yAGo0a Eaye, AEexTdv O 
abrixa xp@ wip brodedpéuaxey, 
éxnrareoa 0 ovdiy Spnpt, BopBet 
ow 0° droai poi. 
cade’ idpwe movxpde xéerat, rpdpog bt 
wacay dypet* ydwporipa dé rode 

Eupe’ reOvacny & driyw 'mdevony 

paivopar drvoue. 

Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1261, and mr. 954- 
965, where the meeting of Medea and 
Jason is described. Also Propert. m. 
18, &c. 

107. voriaow sépoaic. 
Il. xz. 811. 

kara dé vériog pier idowe 
wpwy cal eepadric. 
and again, ib. xxm. 715. 

So, too, Callim. H. in Del. 211, »6- 
reog bt did xpodc Eppeevidpwe. Kiessl. 
and Briggs ought not to have repeated 
that erroneous version “ instar pruin- 
arum australium,” which Polwhele 
also follows, ‘‘ Like southern damps,” 
observing, ‘‘ thus Petronius ; 

‘Cum languidus Auster 
Non patitur glaciem resoluta vivere 
terra, 
Gurgite sic pleno facies manavit——’ ” 


Compare 


120 SEOK PITOY [Ris 6. 
‘kvuCovra Pwvedvra hidrav moti parépa Texva’ 
QXN éerayny Sayid. Kadov xpoa mavrobey ica. 110 


, “ » a , , 
dpaceo peu Tov €paO Oey ixero, worva LeAava. 
, > 93 N ew > A A ¥ , 
Kai  €olO@yv @ aTopyos, ert xPovos oppara mnéas, 


“~ 4 ld . ~ 
Cer’ emt KAwrnpt, Kal éCopevos paro pvOov" 


109. cyv%ayvrar. So Gaisf., who states that seven MSS. read cvyuZedyrat, 
which is adopted by Kiess]., Meineke, and Boissonade. Valcken., Jac., Schef., 
and Dahl exhibit the other. Both forms appear in the Schol. 

112, xai p’ dordwy. ‘* Koppiers. (in Observ. Phil. p. 77) correxit: Kot ,’ 
écidwy, (translating the passage ‘‘cumque me ne adspexisset quidem, oculis in 
terram defixis, consedit,'] et Brunckius recepit, ductus, ut opinor, voce doropyoc. 
Lectio vulgaris Dahlio ‘ multum prestare,’ Harlesio perturbatum animi motum 
‘melius pingere’ videtur [this seems wide of the aie equidem emendationi 
vel sensum inesse negaverim. Tantum enim aberat Delphis ut tunc.temporis Si- 
methe durum se atque asperum preberet, ut mitissimus potius esset, vultum 
saltem mitissimi mentiretur. Verba sic accipienda; ‘cum me blande intuitus 
esset, tum oculis ficta pudoris specie in terram demissis, crudelis cubili assedit 
dixitque.’ cet. “Acropyoy, amoris vacuum, eum appellat, quia initio amoris 

lenus videbatur, immitis iste et barbarus, atque eo immitior, quo studiosior erat, 
biandum amatorem simulandi.” H. Voss. Admitting the criticism to be just, the 
point of the line appears to be lost in the version, by the inaccurate collocation 
of the ‘‘ crudelis,” which should have followed the translation of éoidw». The 
meaning being, ‘‘ And having given me a glance” (she remembers all that it 
expressed, and adds), ‘‘ w"oropyoc, he whois now so false in his love! He 
fixed his eyes upon the ground, and sat him down upon the couch, and sitting 
there, began.” 

D. Ruhnken., in some notes which were found in Valcken.’s papers, trans- 
lates, éo.dwy, ‘‘simul atque me vidit,” which may be the meaning of the word 
here, especially as it does not appear that Delphis ever saw her before. If, 
however, he purposed to draw any distinction worthy of note, beyond that of 
tense, between mpocopwy and eiocdwy, he would probably have found it impossible. 


108. O85? gwrjcai rt eduvapny, obd 
Soov ty Urry Kvulovra ra Tikva gw- 
vouvra mpdc Thy giAny abTay pnrépa. 
an illustration naturally suggested to 
the mind of a gentle-hearted woman. 

110. Compare Apoll. Rhod. m1. 964. 
yovrara & ovr, driow ovrse mopomapoWey 

deipat 
EaOevev, AN vrivepOe rayn Twodag' 

Meleagr. Epigr. in Jac. Del. Epigr. 
p. 50, of Niobe. 

a 6: Addoy criptaca mada orépa, viv 
umd OapBeve 
parnp Capxorayne ola wémnye AiBoc. 


Jacobs further cites Heliodor. Ath. 
1. 23, p. 183, tv. 13, p. 245; Philostr. 
Imagg. 1. 24, p. 799. 

Compare, too, Marmion, Canto u. 
XXI. 

‘*‘And there she stood, so calmand pale, 

That but her breathing did not fail, 

And motion slight of eye and head, 

And of her bosom, warranted, 

That neither sense nor pulse she lacks, 

You might have thought a form of 
wax, 

Wrought to the very life, was there, 

So still she was, so pale, so fair.” 
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3S e 
7} pa Me, LiyualOa, Tooov &pOacas, dacov eyo Onv 


4 “\ aA 
Mpayv oka Tov xapievra Tpexwov ebOaéa Pirivor, 


115 


9 “ “ON , , c ¥ A 
€s TO Teov Kadeoaca TOE OTEYOS, 7) ME TAPTHMEV. 


dpacev pev tov €pwl dOev ixero, moTva LeAava. 


s 4 3 4 4 N V4 3 y 
nvOov yap Knywv, vai Tov yAukuy, nYvOov, Epwra, 


114. Valcken. and others thus ex- 
plained the construction: Z¢paifa, rpiv 
H gui wapsivat nadéioaca, récov ipe 
ég0acac, Scov éyw rpwny wor: Tov Xap. 
ir. rpixwv i~0aca’ But Kiessl., ob- 
serving that there is no necessity for 
apiv being supplied, more correctly 
arranges i¢Oacac xadicaca, me wa- 
pétvat, récoyv door ipbaca, &c., adopt- 
ing which Wuest. adds: “in quibus nota 
4 positum, ubi ex vulgari loquendi ra- 
tione piv expectabas. Scilicet in verbo 
¢9dayvey inest comparandi notio, ita ut 
&~Oacacg cahicaca idem sonet quod 
ax pérepoy éxdXsoac. Similem iuncturam 
habes apud Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 6, 39. 
noxnnec P0dveyv EXxwyv, Ta wrnva 
guyeiy, ad que verba Heindorf. apud 
Schneid. Theocriti locum excitavit.” 

Compare, too, Herodot. vi. 108, 
P0ainre woddAGKic dv dvépa rodicbiv- 
reg yn teva wvGécOa Hpéwy. Cf. Jelf. 
Gr. Gr. § 696, obs. 2. 

115. The propriety of this illustra- 
tion from the lips of a young gallant, 
who appears to have been a distin- 
guished gymnist in the school of Tima- 
getus, and vain of the distinction, cf. 
vv. 124, 125, gives again that colour- 
ing of nature, and is another instance of 
that mindfulness of character upon 
the part of the poet, which must be 
admired in v. 109. 

Ib. f0aka. ‘‘In versu precedente 
é~0uca, utraque forma metri ratione 


R 


satis defensa. Simili, sed non pari 
licentia Pindarus, qui Pyth. x. 94, ZxrZe 
habet, Pyth. x1. 36, eve ponit.” Wuesé. 
who further refers to his Annot. on 
Id. vin. 7, with regard to Oédw, scil. 
“‘Ceterum observa in eodem Idyllio 
tres huius verbi formas 0é\w, é@é\w 
v. 29, et Aw s. Arjjpe v. 6. et 84, pro- 
miscue usurpatas esse, tribus his locis 
metro satis defensas. Cf. Id. xx. 1, 3, 
xxix. 7. Ex quo apparet maiore in 
ponendis doricae et communis dialecti 
formis poetas bucolicos usos esse liber- 
tate quam recentiores critici, ad certas 
scilicet leges omnia revocantes, iis 
concesserint. Cf. Annot. ad Id. 1. 
115, et quae in Praefat. disputavimus. 
Hinc corrigendus Schaefer. Annot. ad 
Moschi m1. 110.” 

Briggs citesinillustration, Id. vir. 97: 
réacov tpg Muproug, cow siapog alyeg 

épayrat. 
and Id. xxiv. 35. 
avora’ ’Apgirpiwy: tpi ydp déog ioxer 

oxvypoy" 
advora. 

118. xjywr. ‘1 too,” implying ‘as 
you have invited me, so I, too, would 
have come.” 

1b. ‘‘dy is omitted with the ind., 
when the speaker puts out of sight 
for the time, the conditions and 
circumstances stated in the protasis 
on which the consequent depends, and 
thus represents the action of the apo- 


122 


OEOKPITOY 


[ Rid. p’. 


a , »\ 7 aX , > / / 
7) Tpiros ne TETaApTos Ewy Hidos, avTixa vuKTos, 


a A / 4 4 
para pev ev KoAtrotot Acwvucoro huAaooor, 


dosis, independently of any such res- 
trictions, as if ithad actually happened ; 
while the condition in the protasis 
guards sufficiently against the suppos- 
ing, from this form of expression, that 
it is meant to speak of the thing as 
having really happened.” Jelf. Gr. 
Gr. § 858. And so also without any 
expressed apodosis, as in Aischin. p. 
455, 2, iBouddépny pév ody. x. 7. Xr. Cf. 
ibid. obs. 2. 

Ib. The repetition of 780» gives 
an animation to the verse; and the 
oath, whether it be rendered, ‘‘ By the 
sweet Eros,” or, ‘‘ By this sweet pas- 
sion,” is such as might be expected 
from such a lover on such an occasion. 

In illustration of this visit to Sime- 
tha, D. Heins. cites that of Alcibiades 
to Agatho, mentioned in Plato mpdc 
rnv avadnow (dvadecty?) and ob- 
serves, that the garland which Delphis 
says he would have worn, v. 121, 
was intended to be transferred to the 
brow of his mistress, as Alcibiades 
wore that which he was to present to 
Agatho on that similar occasion, and 
that the performance of this ceremony 
was termed dvadcio@ar. Thus in Id. 
1m. which professes to describe a com- 
pliment of a similar description, 

cwpaodw tori trav 'ApapudX{ioa, 
the disappointed admirer exclaims, 
v. 21: 
roy origavoy ridai we car’ adbrixa 

AeTwrTa Tonic, 
réy roe éywy, ApapvrXri didra, xacoto 

gvrdacow, 
iuwhéitacg xadixecot Kai ebddpotor ce- 

Aivore. 

119. # rpirog 92 réeraproc éwy pidoc. 


120 


Briggs renders ‘‘cum duobus aut tri- 
bus amicis.” 

Kiessl]., ‘*cum duobus aut tribus 
aliis amatoribus.” 

The Schol. considered iw» giAog a 
separate clause. “H\Qoyv ydp ay tyu, 
vy roy yAuKdy Epwra, HAP Pirog wr, 
H mera Ovo GdXovug h perd rpeic, card 
tiv Tapovoay vicra. Although Terent. 
Andr. 1. 1, 60, ‘‘ nam hi tres tum simul 
amabant,” might be quoted in support 
of Kiessl.’s version; there is perhaps 
only room for doubt between the other 
two. For a similar use of ordinals 
compare Charito. 2, 3, dua dé ry ew, 
piv aicbécba rovc woddXode, irr 
ExiBn: wiutrog de. Thucydid. 1. 46, 
KopiyvOiwy orparnydc hy HMevoedeiong 
—wipnrog airég; Id. n. 79, torpa- 
Thye Ot Hevopwyv 6 Eipiridou rpirog 
atréc, &c. 

Ib. abrixa vuerdsc. Cf. Gloss. 

120. With reference to apples as a 
usual present among lovers, cf. Gloss 
on Id. x1v. 38. Voss, Virg. Ecl. v1. 61, is 
of opinion, that the fruit here called 
pada Awyvooo is the citron orange 
whichis mentioned by Orpheus, Fragm. 
XVII., as one of the offerings used in 
the mysteries of Bacchus. In Athen. 
lib. m1. p. 82, Dionysus is stated to 
have been the discoverer of ra pia. 

"Ore 62 cai THY pnrwr edperne tore 
Atovucog, paprupet Oedxptrog 6 Zvpa- 
cdctog, ovrwoi two Néywr" 
para piv iy xddrrocot Awvicoo ¢u- 

Aagowy, 
kpari 0’ éywy Atdcay, ‘Hpaxdéog tepdy 

épvoc. - 

Neorrodepoc &° 6 Waptavoc év rg Atov- 
votads Kai abrdg ioropet, we vrd Ato- 
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kpart & éxwv Aevxayv, ‘Hpaxdéos iepov éepvos, 


4 , 4 ¢€ 4 
Twavtoae Tophupenar mrepiC@orpyaw EALKTaV. 


A 
dpaceo pev Tov po dOev ixero, moTva LeAava. 


122. ‘‘wdvroce, Harl. et sic Winterton. wdavro0e, C. B.. 7. 8. Med. Ald. 


Junt. Call. radvroOevy A. L. P. X. V. 1. Lips. 


wavroge an mayroGe scribatur 


parum referre censet Valckenezrius, sed vitiosum esse monet quod in vulg. edd. 
est rdvrore significans semper. ravro@ih. m.” Gaisf. 


vooov eipeOivTwy TaY pprwy, Kxaba- 
wep kai rev d\Awy axpodptwy.” 

The Schol. compares a passage from 

hiletas. 

ra ot wore Kimpic édoioa 
pda Avovicov déxev ad cpordgwy. 

Another offers the following con- 
jecture, with regard to the occurrence 
of the deity’s name: pijXa rov Ato- 
vuoov, towc awd Térov rtvdc aptepw- 
péivov rp Acovioy. 

Tb. év xédx. Cf. Gloss. on Id. xv. 
134. 

Ib. guv\dcoowy, Wuest. translates 
‘‘ gerens,” referring to Id. 1. 22, and 
Id. vi. 64; but there is nothing in 
these or any other passages in Theocr. 
to justify a version which excludes the 
idea of care. The word ‘‘keep” might 
translate the word, throughout its 
usage, while the sense of ‘‘ carrying” 
appears to be only inferentiallyimplied. 
Thus in Id. m1. 22, it is said of a 
garland in the hand of a lover, and Ib. 
34, of a goat which cannot be sup- 
posed to be present. 

121. xcpari  txwy Asixay. ‘* With 
white poplar on my brow.” écregay- 
wpévoc Ot, gnol, Asiey EANrAVOE 6 
Aidrgic, Sre 4OAnrexdg toriv, we Kai 
“Hpacdyg’ ol yap dbAnrecoi rovrp éore- 
gavovyro we lepy’ tepdy O& fv rovro 
‘Hpaxdéog Tov woddovg GOdovg dtevey- 


kovroc, éxei abroyv EXeyor awd rov 
’"Axépovrog rovro sig dvOpwmrovg xopi- 
oa. Schol. 

Ib. ‘Hpak2éog iepdy Epvoc. Compare 
‘*Herculea bicolor quum populus umbra 

Velavitque comas foliisque innexa 

pependit.” Virg. Ain. vu. 276. 
Cf. also Georg. 1. 66; Ecl. vir. 61; on 
which Voss observes: “ Populum al- 
bam Hercules sive Alcides (avus erat 
Alcaeus) ab Acheronte ferebat, quum 
ea coronatus Cerberum pertraheret ; 
ipse Homerus dyepwida eam appellat. 
Inde fiebat, ut viros pervicaces, qualem 
Teucrum in Horatii1. Od. 7, 23, et ju- 
venes coronaret in Gymnasiis, quorum 
praeses Hercules erat in seriore anti- 
quitate; Theocr. m. 12].” 

122. ny piv 6 orégavoc ix AEveN, tv 
wavri O& wépee OrvecAnppévoc Zovate mrop- 
gupaic. Schol. Compare Athen. v. p. 
197, F. durédevov xpvoovy oridavoy 
fecoXedcotg pirpacc Kcarednppévor. 
To this luxury of garlands the ancients 
were much addicted. Athenzeus has dis- 
cussed the subject, Lib. xv. 8-33. As 
the circumstance of the chaplet being 
composed of white poplar marked the 
gymnastic taste of the wearer, so also, 
perhaps, the gaiety of its adornment 
with purple bands was intended to re- 
commend it to the approbation of its 
future mistress. 
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126. evdov od’. eddov' 7’ also sapeer® in the MSS. Hermann on Enuripid. Hec. 
2 = 656, writes as follows: ‘‘ cide eleganter dictum pro raverar, in mentem 
nobis revocat Theocriti locum, 1. 126, ubi amator, si | sear aes osculari contigi 
ov 6 «.r. A. Ubi Valcke- 
nerius, ‘eleganter teas inquit, ‘adhibetur a Graecis edesv, sed quo hic sensu 
peal si tamen illud evdow scriptum fuit a Theocrito, vix alibi reperietur.’ 
ollamus tam ineptam loquutionem ex elegantissimo poeta litters unius muta- 
tione: ed 4’ ae, cixe wp. r. x. 0. Tr. & Id quum scriptum esset neglecto Dorismo 
ed 0’}y, postea in evdoy mutatum fuit. Unde metri fulciendi gratia alii 0’ alii r’ 
addidere.” This emendation appears to have been suggested to Hermann by the 
rad he ¢ida of v. 124; and the awkwardness of ed 0° He sorta so soon after 
a phrase so very like itself, is quite sufficient to confirm the preference for the 
reading of all the MSS. and edd. Grzfe, however, and Kiessl., approve of this 
emendation, which Dahl has rashly introduced into his text, misled by a blunder 
of his own with regard to the Schol. ‘‘ quam emendationem lubentius recepi, 
quem Scholiastx interpretatio (7 dy rovro rpoogsAéic) eam adjuvare videatur.” 
ow this is the interpretation of the rad’ He gida of v. 124, while dveravdépyy 
is the paraphrase for what is here. Kai tdy idéyeo0é pe, Hy dv rovro wpoogiASc. 


124. ‘‘ Ceterum attende ad particu- Ib. nai yap. yap refers to some 


lam xe, que tam hic, quam versu 126. 
indicativo addita est. Est hic mos 
epicorum poetarum. Homer. Il. xx. 
526. Ei dé «’ ire rporipw yévero Spopmog 
auporiporory, Tp xév pry mapsdaco’, 
otd §=dponpicroy E@nxev. Oraculum 
apud Herod. 1. 174. Zedge ydp x’ One 
vijcov, etx’ éBovrero. Odyss. xu1r. 205. 
byw Oé& kev GrXov . . LEcxduny, d¢ Kev p’ 
épitet. Atque hic quoque afferre liceat 
ipsa Hermanni verba, quae ad dictum 
Odyss. locum explicandum leguntur in 
libello de part. dy. Lib. 1. cap. x. 
p. 11200. Non necessarium erat, ait, 
alterum civ. Nam oratio, quae sus- 
pensa est ex alia sententid, verbi modo 
servato, non indiget repetitione parti- 
cule. Quin recentiores etiam asper- 
nantur repetitionem huius modi. .... 
Nam si primaria sententia conditio- 
nalis est, non possunt non omnia con- 
ditionalia esse, quae pendant ex ea.” 
Wuest. 
C. v. 128; Id. xvi. 43, 54, &c. 


suppressed premise, scil., “‘and so it 
should be, for,” &c. 

125. Kiess]. objects to cadet pat being 
rendered ‘‘sum,” observing, ‘* Imo 
appellatur agilis et formosus, quia 
est.” The use of the expression on 
such occasions may have arisen from 
a desire to avoid the appearance of 
boasting. 

126. evdor. 
sion ‘‘ contentus fuissem,” commenta- 
tors refer to Plat. Pheedr. 113. Topyia» 
edoopev e¥dacv. Heindorf, p. 233. Er- 
furdt. ad Soph. Ged. Tyr. 585. Stank. 
ad Aisohyl. Ag. 348. Schzf. ad Soph. 
(Ed. Col. 307. Horat. m Sat. 1, 6 
Peream male, si non Optimum erat, 
verum nequeo dormire. Juven. 1. 77. 
Quem patitur dormire nurus corruptor 
avare? &c. Boissonade adopts a dif- 
ferent view : “ evdoy non est ‘satis ha- 
buissem,’ ‘me continuissem,’ sed ‘lect- 
um meum repetivissem :’ nox enim erat 
intempesta.” 


? 
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cai ydp evorpogoc cai everdng mapa waot Toig véotg xadovpat’ dveravopuny, 
4 = _Bévov rd Kady cov ordpa épidyoa Schol. Briggs conjectured 
evdere do’. 

°~I. reve. ** Deinde reve pro vulg. red receptum ex K. Junt. conf. ad v. 39.” 
Gaisf. This is Toup’s emendation, who writes ‘‘ Deinde lege, oréya reve igi- 
Aaca. Noster v. 39. nai wéx’ Eywy wand reve Tt pabwy. Ad quem locum vide 
quze annotamus.” His note on Id. v. 39 is ‘‘ Scribe, wapa reve rt paOwy. Apol- 
lonius Dyscolus in excerptis Vossii, p. 424, revc. atrn cbZuyog rig Medc. Kai 
won’ bywy wapd reve re padwy, Oedxptroc. Sed librarii in hisce plurimum pec- 
cant.” On verse 19 of the same Idyl the same critic writes, ‘‘ primum scribendum 
od reve.” Brunck, adopting revc in Id. v. 39, adds the following note: ‘‘ Doris- 
mum hunc, quem, ut infinitos alios, librarii medii evi in communem grecismum 
mutarunt, servavit Apollonii Dyscoli Grammatica inedita in excerptis Vossii, 
p- 424. Hine viri docti, etiam absque codicum auctoritate aliquot in locis 
reponunt, ut supra vs. 19. od revcg ray cuptyya. XI. 52. calopevog do’ bwd rei. 
55. cai rdy xépa reve épidaca. U. 126. 7rd caddy ordpa reve tpitaca.” This 
is a very inaccurate statement of Brunck’s, for no MSS., in any of the 

assages mentioned by him, exhibit cov, which it is to be apprehended 
is the Greek of the cowv7) didd\exrog. The choice is between two Doric 
forms, not between a form of common Greek and a Doric. Now in the 
passage before us only one MS. K. reads revc, and the Junt. alone of the 
early edd. In Id. v. 19 all the MSS. read rev; so also in Id. v. 39. In Id. vit. 25, 
none read reve, nor in Id. vi. 83, where its occurrence would be impossible 
on account of the metre; nor in Id. x. 36; nor in Id. x1. 25. In Id. xu. 52 
and 55, K. alone exhibits if. Nor does it appear in any of the variations of 
the MSS. in Id. xvm1. 41. Hence, the vulgar reading rev would appear the 
preferable. 

127. ‘* d\Ag ex Med. Junt. MS. Toletano apud Schottum Vat. 3. 4. 6. apud 
Sanct. et fere H. ubi duaAdG@, probant viri docti. In v. seq. cum Brunckio scri- 
bendum zruvric. Vide Kogniumad Gregor. De Dial. Dor. § xxv1.” Gaisf. Jac., 
Meineke, Schaefer, and Wuest. accentuate as in the text. Kiessl., Dahil, and 
Boissonade impose the circumflex. 





127, 128. ei 0& ddAAaxdce drwOiobe, 
cai 9 Sipa nopadtopéivn ny rp poxXAY, 
Te KowacAsyopivy kararnyiy, tx ray- 
roc caimedixec cad’ bpor Kaihaprdcec 
HAOoY, Hyovy card Tov otkov vw. 
Schol. ‘* Quibus verbis minatur Delphis 
Tic Aapwddog txraywyny, que pre- 
cipua violentiz pars in Como erat. Qui 
enim post pulsatas fores mpd¢ ry 
avdéynow non admittebatur, minaba- 
tur A\aurdda itxdyev. Hoc est quod 
in suo clavoiOvpy tangit Ovidius: 
‘Aut ego jam ferroque ignique para- 

tior ipse, 


Quam face sustineo tecta superba pe- 
tam.’” Heins. Lect. Theocr. c. vi. 
Compare this Epigr. of Strato, cited 

by Warton. in loc. : 
’Eurpyow ce, Opn, TE Aapwads, cai 
Tov EvotKoV 
oupdrtkac, peOvwy evOdo arrerpe 
pvyac: 
kai wiwoac “Adpiavdy Ex’ oivora réy- 
‘roy adAnrne, 
gwrnow ye Ovpate vucrog avotyo- 
pévace. 
Ovid. Art. Amand. Iv. 567. 
‘¢ Nec franget postes, nec szvis igni- 
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133. atrwe.] Editions v 
the question is discussed. 


between this and atirwe. Inc. 30, Buttm. Lexil., 
uttm. would always write abrwc, Herm. airwe. 


Thus Kiessl.: ‘‘ scripsimus atrwe,” i.e, ‘ut nunc sum,’ ‘gleich so,’ v. Hermann. 
de hoc voc. in Actis Semin. Phil. vol. 1. p. 73, sqq.” 
Ib. **Dubito scripseritne apigdecrov’ ut tv dapOéoce. Eid. xvim. 18, et 


xxiv. 130.” Valckhen. 


Hor. mr. Od. xxvi. 8. 
‘¢ Hic hic ponite lucida 
Funalia, et vectes, et arcus 

Oppositis foribus minaces.” 
Tibull. u& 1, 73, v. 67, x. 54, &c. &c. 

130. vi» 6. Cf. Annot. on Id. xIv. 
51. 

131. Xap olda r7 Kimpect, wai per’ 
Exeivny coi: od yap pe tppvow Tod ipw- 
Tixov Tupdc. 

133. “Epwe 6 dpa. ‘O ipwe yap 
prOya avarre, KatraToND KavorTiKwTé- 


bus uret.” 


pay rov mupd¢ Tov Atrapaiov, Hyovy 
rou éy ry Auwdapg ry vnoy. Schol. 
Compare Catull. Carm. Lxvur. 53. 
‘¢Quum tantum arderem, quantum Tri- 
nacria rupes, Lymphaque in (£teis 
Malia Thermopylis.” Ovid. Heroid. xv. 
12. ** Me calor Aetnaeo non minor igne 
coquit ;” and Hor. Epod. xyu. 30, but 
from a different cause. 
‘¢___. Ardeo, 
Quantum neque atro delibutus Hercu- 
les 


Nessi cruore, nec Sicana fervida 
Urens in tna flamma ;” 
Eustath. Od. xx. p. 1644, 34 = 377, 
32, alludes to this passage, Avwrapay, 
&& ng wal céXag AéyeTar Tapa Oeoxpiry 
Atcwapaioy did ra ixsi dvaguowpeva 
aupa. Cf. also Virg. Ain. vu. 416, 
sq. = 
144-147. wai ovdéy obre ixeivoc Epot 
éuép aro, hyovy tvexddsce, pexpe ix Bic 
7d wAncion Of Cid Tov éxOig Gere Jy- 
Aody’ Casaubon adopts this view of 
the meaning of 2x @écin his Lect. Theocr. 
c. I. ‘*’ExOé¢ sive xs idem valet 
ac x0é¢ cai rpwny (‘quo de usu conf. 
interpretes ad I]. 11. 303, et ad Aristoph. 
Ran. 738.’ Kiessl.) neque hesternum 
diem precise notat, sed latius multo 
extenditur.” H. Voss, on the other 
hand, presses the literal rendering of 
éxéc¢, which he conceives to refer to a 
banquet given the day before, at which 
the conduct of Delphis, described in 
v. 151-154, was observed by the mo- 
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145. 146. Valcken. in his Epistle to Rover, p. L1. puts forward the following 
alteration of the text : vOé poe dye gidiorag Marno rag ye tpac abdAnrpidog, dye 
MedcZovc’, translating, ‘‘ venit ad me mater carissime mee tibicine, mez, in- 
quam, Melixus.” To this H. Voss objects, upon the ground that ¢Aicrac is 
superfluous when followed by éudc, and that its position before yarnp shews it 
to be a proper name. 

Herm., assuming that the connexion of éua@¢ with adAnrpidoc, implies that Si- 
metha was a dancing girl, and affirming that there was no proof in the Idyl of her 
being so, would alter a’Anrpidog. ‘‘ Scholiaste explicatio ysirovog, lectio cod. 
Vat. addcrpidoc, et glossa atAnorpiag, que scribenda est abrrorpiac, faciunt ut 
credam Theocritum abdtorpidoc scripsisse. Vocabulum hoc notare videtur eam, 
quz in eadem domo habitat.” Herm. The passage of the Schol. alluded to is: 
GX’ HAVE Eig Ent ONpEpoy H TE Tig Diriiorac pyrnp rhc sue yeirovoc, cal H 
Tio MeAZouc’, but C. exhibits the passage yeirovog dnAovdre cai avAnrpidog rai 
x. 7. X. Besides, éuae does not necessarily imply any thing more than a friendly 
acquaintanceship. Lastly, where else does the word adXtorpic occur? Palmer 
conjectured dXerpidoc. Kicsal., Boissonade, Meineke and Wuest., in order to 
avoid the hiatus, read rac y’ apae, i.e., nuerépac, which appears in the Flor. 
MS., and which is implied by adxyac in the Rom. MS. 

147. Reiske proposed ra zor’ odpavév sc. xéXevOa; Briggs rd wor’ wp. scil. 
épdpnpa. Boissonade quotes in support of the text, Id. vu. 60, Scare ré wep. 
Kiessl. observes: ‘‘ Lectio recepta nititur eodem usu loquendi, quo dicitur dre 


ther of Philista and Melixo. This vivium adhibitas fuisse, multo minus 
woman he imagines to havebeen atthe _credibile est Melixum saltatricem fuis- 
entertainment with her daughters, the se.” This description of a mother by 


second of whom he supposes to have 
performed as a dancing girl, while her 
sister played upon the flute, in illus- 
tration of which usage he quotes Aris- 
toph. Ran. 516. 

a ese eee . kai yap avAnrpic yé coe 
pe Evdov E00’ wpatorarn, egpxnorpioec 
Erepac Ov’ h rpeic. 

He adds, ‘‘ Quid mirum, si mater, mu- 
liercularum ritu, quae, si quid inhonesti 
aut turpiculi forte viderint, non pos- 
sunt quiescere, donec omnia effutierint, 
postridie mane Simztham adit, atque 
totam ei Delphidis perfidiam narrat.” 
Kiess]. and Wuest. follow this inter- 
pretation, except that the latter ob- 
serves: ‘* Sed hoc ex Theocriti verbis 
non potest colligi, filias quoque ad con- 


the names of her two daughters, was 
probably intended by the mimic poet 
as an imitation of that ddodecyia of 
the female character, which his Ado- 
niazusz so admirably pourtrays. The 
Schol. notices the Article being re- 
peated in v. 146. add’ HAGE sic ene 
onpepoy 4} re ric Biriorag peNTnp rH¢ 
bute yelrovoc, cai 9 rig MeXtZovc: eri 
row abrov dydparog ra dbo apOpa. cai 
ty Gdoug TovTo yiverat wodXoic. Com- 
pare Id. xx. 42, 
E’veica dé pbdva roy Bwrdrov ovk égi- 
Aacey, 
a KuBédag xpicowy cai Kimpisoe, & 
re TeXavac. 
147. ‘«* Observa vero haud parum 
suavitatis et gratiae accedere huic loco 
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re, quod aliquoties in Theocrito legitur.” Upon the usage of ré in such cases cf. 
Buttm. Gr. Gr. p. 423, and note 1, ib., also Don. Crat. p. 260, &c. &c. 

149. ‘‘"Epara: metro repugnat, ¢padra: usui, scribendum videtur épg rev.” 
Herm. The usage of this verb is thus laid down by Buttm. (Irreg. Greek Verbs, 
ed. Fishlake, p. 98.) ‘‘"Epdaw, I love, is used only in the pres. and imperf. ; having 
a regular passive, épwpar, épaoGat, epwuevog. But the sister-form, Zoapat, like 
torapgt, is adeponent synonymous with the active, and in the pres. solely poet- 
ical. The aor. pass, however, hpdcOn», fut. épacOycopar, with an active sense, 
is used in prose; part. épacOeic. The Epic language has, instead of tipéoOay, 
the mid. npdeduny, whence ypdocaro. Hom. épdooaro, Hes. and Pind. The 

rf. fpacpat, Parthen. The 2 pers. pres. Epic with double o Zpaccat, occurs 
in Theocr. 1. 78. The Dor. i éparat for Zpnrat is accented according to the 
analogy of barytone verbs. Pind. p. 4, 164. Compare ézicrapyac and divapa. 
Lastly, éodacOe in an act. sense, Il. w. 208, is probably a false reading.” 
‘‘That is to say, the depon. ipacOe is no more capable of resolution than 
toracbe, dévacbe, &c., and épaoGe can be only passive. The reading must there- 
fore necessarily be En¢ ro piv y’ épacac8e.” note, ib. Passow, on the other hand, 
regards this passage in Theocritus as an instance of a dep. épdopuat, a view which 
seems highly probable from the recognized occurrence of two other tenses with 
the pass. form, and act. sense. It is not so clear that Mr. Fishlake is cor- 
rect in stating that Passow seems to defend the reading in Il. 2. 208, upon these 
grounds, and not as a lengthened form of Zpac@e. The Lips. MS., Brunck, 
and Meineke, who further satisfies himself, from a corrupt passage in Apollo- 
nius, that Sappho used épaaGa: for ipgy, exhibit, as in the text, epdra:. ‘Ita 
ausus sum scribere cum cod. Lips. pro épara:, quod ferri non posse apertum est. 
Apollonius Synt. p. 291, 25. ré ye uny épay oportoyet rp wpoodcariPecOa vrd 
TOU Epwpivor. dd Kai dedyTweo 9 Lamgw emtrerapévyp padrAoy ovdpare Expyoaro’ 
éyw dé cai %) vorTmric Epdrat. quae utcunque corrupta satis tamen docent etiam 
Sapphonem épdc@a: dixisse pro épay. Ac fortasse etiam Theognis 256, scrip- 
sit ot) rec Ep@ro ruxeiv. Sed quod Bionis Idyll. vir. 8, legebatur épaccapévy ovve- 
pac@a, recte mutatum a Schaefero in suvépacOa.” Meineke. 
j 151, 152. Toup, Winterton, and Brunck prefer drpeyéc as the more Doric 
orm. 

Ib. ardp récoy, aity Epwrog axpdrw trexeiro. In some edd. o}yex’, supplies 


ex ipsius versus ratione, quippe qui 
nulla cesura impeditus fugacibus dac- 
tylis constat, quibus, si recte sentio, 
equorum in currendo celeritas egregie 
pingitur.” Wuest. 

150. Kyre = wai tire. 
on Id. xv. 86. 

16. éye. For the use of the Indicat. 
in the “oratio obliqua,” cf. Jelf. Gr. 
Gr. § 886. 

151. Ovdx gar’. ‘‘ The particles odc 


Cf. Gloss. 


and y) have in some expressions the 
power not only of denying, but even 
of asserting the contrary. Thus, in 
particular, oJ wdyv must not be ren- 


. dered not quite, but by no means ; ob 


one is not I do not say, but J say not, 
deny ; odx ipacay teva, they refused 
0 90; ovx UTC XVOvYTO CUYOELYHGEY, 
they declined the invitation, Xenoph. 
Symp. 1,7; ody dbwedéixero, refused. 
Herod. 3, 50.” Buttm. Gr. Gr. p. 417. 
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the place of aiéy, which Toup, amongst others, prefers, comparing Id. m1. 32,. 


sie cai’Aypow radabéa ... 

..-. obver’ éyw piv 
rip ddog EyKetpa. 

So also in Id. xxv. 166, 


d¢ On roe puOctro cai iv rrEdvecoty 'Ereay, 

ovvexey Apytiwy ric, Ebev mapedyroc, OAEovE 

Onpior. 
But it is more probable that obvexa arose from a Gloss. supplying the ellipse of 
such a particle here, especially as the force of aiéy seems to be required to make 
the conduct of Delphis obnoxious to remark. Toup further proposed d«paror, 
eomparing Id. xxv. 69, aupdrepor, ddug re xp0dc, Sov re rodotiy, to justify the 
lengthening of the final syllable by Cesura. But this emendation, which the 
avoidance of the juxtaposition of the two genitives renders desirable, and a com- 
parison of Id. x1v. 18, has no MSS. authority. Kiessl. observes: ‘‘tum recte 
dicitur et dxparoy émiyeioOat et dxparov éxcy. scil. re.” He also prefers “Epw- 
roc, and observes, ‘* Locutio autem émyeic@at axparov "Epwrog significat 
‘sibi merum infundi jubere in honorem Amoris,’ seu sibi, merum infundi 
jubere, quod ebibas vocato numine Amoris.’ Genitivus "Epwro¢ eadem est ra- 
tione positus, ut in locutione owéydey Ardc, vel quod legitur apud Aristophan. 
Equit. 106, orovdjy AaBi OH, wai omeicov, ’AyaGov Aaipovoc.” It is strange 
that Gaisf. should have allowed the Dat. axpdry to remain in the text. 
** Denique forsitan scribendum acpyrw, et Idyll. xiv. 18, dxpnroy. de qua forma 
yid. Koen. ad Gregor. p. 359.” Kiessl. 


Compare Id. x. 51; Id. xvm. 38; Id. Voss also regard Delphis as the sub- 
xxv. 38. ject of garo. Briggs, on the other 
Ib. rocotroy Sé ion, Gre asi, dvri hand, “Rescribo cai garo my. ‘ Dixit 
Tov cuvexic, Extvey olvyoy Epwrog. ol- etiam hospes illum amasii sui fores co- 
vog 62 Eowroc, by wiver ric peuvnpévog  rollis redimire.’ Si legas ot, idem sen- 
Tij¢ spwpévnc, i Tov epwpévov. Wuest. sus erit, sed viv aliquanto meliorem 
mentions another construction. “Alii, lectionem puto, Mirum est ¢dro a 
commate post récoy deleto, ita expli- viris doctis ad Delphidem referri, ut 
cant: ‘sed tantum vini, ex quo suum __structura esset, fgaro (adr7)) vivex’ 
amorem demonstraret sibi infundiius- aro (adréc). Possis etiam legere nai. 
sit.’ For the custom, cf. Gloss. on Id. garo cai.” To the editor there appears 
xiv. 18. a further harshness in wucdaZev being 
152, 153. | rendered “ redimitum ire.” In illustra- 

‘ __ gai é¢ ridog Gyero gedywy’ tion of this usage of the gallants of an- 

‘cai $dro ot crepavorn ra dopara  tiquity, Toup quotes Catullus in Atti: 


THva wuKaodEy, “* Mihi floridis corollis redimita domus 
parum intellexerunt interpretes. Sen- erat.” 


sus est. ‘ Tandem se proripiebat Del- Lucretius, Iv. 1171: 
phis, et dixit se amasii sui aedescorollis At lacrimans exclusus amator limina 
redimitum ire.’” Tuup. Kiessl. and H. saepe 
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) Q , x : 
kai Tap épiv eriOer trav Awpida moAAakis oATaY 
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vuv O€ TE OwWOEKATALOS ap @ Te viv OVOETOK EidoV. 


e N fan A 
9) Pp ovK GAAO Te TEpmvoy Exel, apov Se AEAaoTaL ; 


“~ 4 ~ , 4 é 9 S 4 ’ A 
yov pev Tots piAtpots karabvoopar’ ai O ere KnpeE 


158. 7) p’ obx. D. Heins., with the approbation of Valcken., emended 7 p’ 
ovv. Nine MSS. apud Gaisf. exhibit dp’ odx, and the Schol. uses dpa in his 


Paraphr. Hence 


ess]. would prefer this reading. 


159. ‘‘Ksjué nusquam invenitur pro xd pe. Et sic potius verba collocari de- 


buissent, ai 06 x’ Ere ps. 


Floribus et sertis operit, postesque su- 
perbos 
Ungit amaracino, et foribus miser os- 
cula figit. 
‘sHence,” observes Polwhele, ‘the 
present custom of the Greeks to adorn 
the doors of the persons they love, on 
the first of May, is derived. They 
sing and walk before the houses of 
their fair mistresses, to draw them to 
their windows ; and such were the gal- 
lantries they practised in the days of 
Horace. The young maidens dressed 
their heads with natural flowers, with 
which, too, they made themselves gar- 
lands ; and the young men, who wished 
to be thought gallant, did the same. 
See Sentimental Journey through Greece, 
by Mr. Guys.” 

155. évrwe yap mpdc epi nai rpig xai 
TETPdKic THC Npépac Hpxero, Kai sic roy 
olxéy pov wodAdkc éride ry Awpida 
édray, lowe Tv AnkuOoy, ry Exovcay 
TO EXatov, @ ExpHTO EY Talc wahaio- 
rpac. Schol. 

157. Cf. v. 4, and Annot. and V. R. 
ib. 


Ib. viv 6& Wuest. conceives the 


Quare aut defendendum erit «pi pro cai épé, aut alia 


sense of viv to be here the same as in 
v. 130 and Id. xrv. 51, &c., but it seems 
rather to mark time in this verse, con- 
trasting with the past, as in v. 159 
with the future, 

Ib. ag’ & ré. Cf. Annot. on v. 4. The 
occurrence of ré in such instances is at- 
tributed by Buttm. Gr. Gr. p. 423, to 
the fact of relatives having been in the 
old language merely forms of the pro- 
noun demonstrative, which through this 
ré obtained the connecting power, and 
thus became the relative, which: which 
amounts to saying that originally a¢’ 
@ re meant ‘and from that,” scil. time. 
Cf. V. R. on v. 147. 

158. 90ucd¢ tramopotcd gnot dpa 
ou Exes Te GAO rEepaver, cai Hpey 
émuédnorat; Schol. 

159, 160. roic pappaxoe roic sic 
giriay Kivotot carayonredow. tdy dé 
pe Eredumney, v7} rac poipac, TAY row 
gouv xpodoe mwidny* rovréorw aro- 
Oaveirar. -Cf. Annot. on v. 58. 

Voss is of opinion that Virg. Ecl. 
vu. 101-104, implies a similar deadly 
purpose. ‘‘ Ergo puella crudelis nihil 
sibi proposuit minoris, quam ut Daph- 
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Avirn, tay Aisao mvAav, vai Moipas, apagei. 160 


“~th ; Q a a 
TOLa Ot Ev KioTa Kaka happaka haut pvdAaccey, 
"A / 7») id A E O33 rf) “ 
coupio, déorova, mapa Eeivoro paboioa. 


facienda emendatio. In priore versus parte non dubito quin scribendum sit, 
vov pev py pidrpotc carabvooua sive tu malis wy»: de quarum formarum usu 
nescio an unquam certi futuri simus.” Hermann. 

The cai in cypé, either as Wuest. observes, ‘‘ut szepe hyperbaton facit, 
quum ad ére pertineat ‘si vel in posterum;’” or its force may be ‘ even me, who 
am possessed of such power to injure. Theiatroduction of pe» for rotc is more than 
idle, not for the reason assigned by Kiessl. ‘‘ rot¢ giArpot¢e equidem vel ob pri- 


mum hujus carminis versum mutari nolim,” but because rot¢ points to the in- 
struments of magic Simetha now eapeys and marks the contrast of them with 


the tota iy xtorg eax. ddpp. in v. 16 


nidem suum veneficio necet: ut, cinis 
quemadmodum incantatus imaginis, 
sic ipse de terra evanescat. Sed 
priusquam. cinerem ex ara collegit 
ex famule tradidit;. flamma indicat 
elucens, veneficium valuisse, et crudele 


consilium omittitur. Non minus acerbe 


pharmaceutria sentiebat Theocriti sub 
finem actionis, v. 159.” 

. 160. rdy ’Atdao riXay, odxért ray 
épayv. Schol. Compare v. 6, and Annot. 
thereon. Contrast, too, this oath, vai 
Moipag, with vai roy yAuedy—tpwra in 
v.118. The -ag¢ final is shortened here, 
as in Id. 1. 83, 134, Id. rv. 3, Id. v. 146, 
Id. xxz. 1. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 68. g. 

6. ‘* Notandus singularis numeri 
usus. Homerus semper miAag Aidao 
dicit non wéAnyv; neque aliter Tragici; 
vide Heyne, Iliad, v. 397. Elmsl. Eur. 
Med. 1203. Omnino rarum 7iAy. Por- 
son. Orest. 1080. Blomfield. Choeph. 
866: sed non prorsus inusitatum.” 
J. W. 

The poet probably used the singular 
here to avoid the iteration of the final 
~ac in the verse. 

161. rosatra cand Pappard oye 
kar’ avitou puraocuy iv xiory, Hyouy 
éy xtBwriy, & déomova (arpdc ceAnvny 
TOUTO Aéyet), Tapa Tov Epo Pidrov rov 


*Acoupiov roaira pabotca. ’Acaciptot 
6é EOvog Teporxdy, axprBic cic paysiay, 
peratd dy Tiypidog nai Eigpdrov. pé- 
xpt 6& rovTwy ray weparwy Dapdavd- 
wadog tkérecve ta Spra. Schol. Com- 
pare Homer. Od. Iv. 227. Tota Avdc 
Ovyarnp exe pappaxa. Eurip. Med. 
716. rordd’ olda pdppaxa. Herodot. iii. 
85. we Bacirede oddetc rpd cov ~crau 
Totavra Exw pappaxa. For the similar 
use of rotocg as implying cause, Wuest. 
compares Id. xvut.102, and Id. xx1v. 77. 
162. Cf. 
“ Has herbas, atque hxc Ponto mihi 
lecta venena 
Ipse dedit Meris.” 
Virg. Ecl. vim. 95, and Tibull. 1. 5, 15. 
‘* Assyrium. h. 1. proSyrio et Pheenicio. 
Sic ‘Aocdptoy Zetvoyr, accipiendum puto 
de mercatore Phenicio apud Theocr. 
i. 162.” Forbig.tn Virg. Georg. m1. 465. 
Ib. év xiorg. Wuest. conceives that 
Simztha had brought this chest with 
her, which would present an additional 
coincidence, to the view taken of vv. 
58, 59. Cf. Gloss. on v. 59, but the 
absence of the Article deprives this 
notion of any certainty. Compare roig 
piArpore in v. 159. | 
163-165. Wuest. and others appear 
to have lost the meaning of this pas- 
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ahAa Tu pev xaipotoa wor Oxeavoy rpeme TwXOUVS, 
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Xaipe, DeAavaia Aumapoypoe’ xaipere 5, GAOL 


165 


» , > Ss > N > 7] 
aorTepes, evKnAoto kar avruya Nuxros o7adot. 


sage, e.g. Wuest. explains: *‘ yaipo.wa 
‘favens.’ Pronuntiatum cum grati ani- 
mi affectu; aut simpliciter pro xyaipe : 
‘tuiam vale et cursum porro, quod 
facis, ad Oceanum verte. Ego vero 
meum dolorem s. amorem ita feram, ut 
promisi,’ i.e. ut perficiam quz dixi, me 
eum morti daturum ease, nisi brevi ad 
me redierit.” 

- This explanation of yaiporca does 
not seem to convey the meaning of the 
poet, whose intention was that Sime- 
tha should contrast her own restless 
misery with the quiet happiness of the 
object of her adoration in the midnight 
skies (compare vv. 38, 39). And ro pi» 
xaipoca.. iywd cic réy ipdy révoy 
worep uriorav, mark this contrast 
with an unobjectionable plainness, the 
xaipoca, while conveying a farewell, 
being used with a pressure of its ori- 
ginal signification. For similar plays 
en xaipw, cf. Eur. Orest, 1082. Phoen. 
627, &c. 

.Again, the version, ‘‘et cursum porro 
quod facis,” is away from the drift of 
the passage, the purport of which the 
Schol. correctly explains, a\\d od pir, 
© octBacpia cednvyn, xaipovoa mpdc 
’Qreavov rpsrwe Td dppa, Hyovy mpdc 
cvouv. Soxet yao éréixey riy cedynyny 
Cui rac payeiag. And whether worep 
uréorav be rendered as in the Schol., 
éyw Oe bropeva Tov indy wovoy, Wamrep 
avedetduny adrév, and similarly by 
Bergler ad Alciphron, 1. 27. p. 112 (p. 
156. Wagn.). ‘*‘ego vero feram meum 
dolorem, ut suscepi,’ worep vricray 
scil. avrg” (to obtain which significa- 


tion Valcken. conceived it would be ne- 
cessary to read wep Uricray, but com- 
pare Eur. Tro.415, and Xen. An. vr. 1, 
19, whence also, it appears that Bergler 
need not have supplied avrq): or be 
translated with Valcken. ‘< ut promisi,” 
it seems sufficiently clear that éyw © 
olo® roy indy wovoy can only mean ‘I 
will endure this woe of mine.” From a 
perception of this probably arose the 
conjectural emendation of Jacobs, ‘yw 
& dvicow roy indy révoy, dorep vrio- 
ray. ‘equidem laborem ame susceptum’ 
(operam sacro magico adhibitam) ‘ita 
perficiam et absolvam, ut promisi’ 
(morti eum dabo, nisi ad me redierit).” 
With this sense of oio®, then, the 
Schol.’s interpretation of wowep dic- 
Tay, appears the more probable, as 
well from the tone of the passage as 
because it is the less artificial. 

165. Acrapdéxpoe, cf. v. 79. 

166. edendowo Kar’ dvrvya Nucroc 
émadot. | 
Ore O& tri Gpparog OxEiras 9 vbE> Evpr- 

alénc’ [in the Andromeda]. 

w@ wdE tepa, 

"WC paxpoy trTevpa OuwKerc 

‘aorpordéia vera Ouppedovea. Schol. 

Ib. dradoi, rovriory, dxodouvQovr- 
TEC TY vUKTi Kai CUpTapEeTopEevor Ty 
dppart auric. “Avruya oi ard pépove 
To dppa gyoi. Schol. 

Compare Tibull. 1. 2,1. 
‘‘ Ludite, jam Nox jungit equos; cur- 

rumque sequuntur 

Matris lascivo sidera fulva choro.” 

It is impossible torefuse admiration to 
the exquisite termination of this poem. 
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AAIET2. 
The Hypothesis has perished. 


THE construction of this Idyl differs essentially from that of the other mimic 
pieces. It alone opens with a prefatory reflection, vv. 1-6, which again is suc- 
ceeded by a narrative description of the scene and personages of the poem, 
vv. 6-22. 

Although there is a difficulty in appreciating the merits of a composition, 
whose text has become in some parts corrupt, and the effect of which, even 
where it may be sound, is distorted by the mists of critical emendation, yet one 
cannot fail to observe a propriety in the whole colouring of this Idyl, which, 
indeed, is as peculiar as the piece itself is unique among the remains of antiquity. 

The accurate delineation of the implements of piscatorial craft, and of the 
humble comforts, 6 wz\ovrog, of the ancient pair who employed them, vv. 9-17, 
imparts an air of reality to the scene, and, by a charm analogous to that of the 
paintings of the Dutch masters, arrests and detains our amused attention. 

Moreover, there appears to be a natural harmony between the theme which 
these ancient sons of the angle discuss, itself mysteripus and dark, and the 
hour and place which the poet has chosen for the purpose. It is night, and the 
car of the moon has not yet won its midmost course, when the fishermen 
awake from their pallets of dried seaweed, in their cot formed of interwoven 
branches, and there in their loneliness, by the quiet plashing of the sea, which 
flows up to and around their narrow dwelling, the dream is told, and its moral 
expounded. 

Polwhele observes: ‘‘The introductory lines do not seem well adapted to 
the dialogue that follows. We find that, though indeed care might intrude on 
the fishermen during the period of rest, it was care of no very melancholy com- 
plexion. They were, on the whole, happy; being represented as content with 
their situation. They deemed their cot a palace—and lived in glee.” To the 
editor, on the contrary, the sombre tone of the exordium appears to be in keep- 
ing with the general character of the piece, in which it is not easy to discover 
any ground for inferring that our ‘‘ Piscators” had beguiled themselves into 
the idea that their abode was ‘‘a palace,” or for concluding that their life was 
one of ‘‘ glee.” A sort of grave sobriety seems rather to be the characteristic 
of both the speakers, diversified by a superstitious simplicity in the one, and by 
a somewhat saturnine, yet not unamiable humour, in the other. 

‘Duo fuerunt inter Sophroneos Mimi adfinis argumenti, quorum indices 
erant ‘Adtede, et OvyvoOnpac. utrumque plus semel memorat Athenaeus: ro» 
Ovrvojpay etiam alii: huius piscatoris filium, rdv rov Ouyv0OfApa vidy, de 
nomine piscis KwOwviay dictum suspicatur Athen. vir. p. 309, C. Piscatorem 
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dico.” Valcken. Adon. pp. 325, 326. One of these Theocritus is supposed to 
have taken as his model in this Idyl. Eichstadt, in Adumbrat. de Carm. Theocrit. 
indole, p. 23, observes in justification of its being classed among the mimic 
pieces. ‘‘Scilicet primum ea est et loci in quo res aguntur, descriptio, ct 
piscatorum confabulatio, que nobis in memoriam revocet laboris molestias, 
attriti corporis defatigationem, vitze sordes ac miserias, alia que a jucunditate 
Theocriteorum idyllorum vehementer abhorreant. Non sum nescius quibus 
ea modis defendantur (cf. Schlegelii Batteux, m. p. 294): sed idem sic statuo, 
hoc potissimum carmen fuisse in causa, quare, qui universam bucolice poeseos 
provinciam ad Theocriti potius auctoritatem, aut suze opinionis arbitrium, 
quam ad veritatis leges definire instituissent, terminos illius justo proferrent 
latius. Deinde per singulos versus conspicuum est morum exprimendorum 
consilium: collocutio piscatorum, spreta membrorum squabili concinnitate, 
quz in bucolicis circuitum et quasi orbem conficit suum, liberiore cursu pro- 
cedit, animosque legentium morate narrationis suavitate captos, inopinata 
rerum conversione, tamquam aliqua peripeteia, fallit.” 

It has been imagined that this poem was written by Theocritus in Egypt, 
where fishermen were numerous, but there is no ground for supposing that 
Syracuse was a less likely loeality for its composition in this respect. 

Warton is of opinion that Theocritus was not the author of the piece. “‘ Cujus 
ingenium,” he writes, naturalibus objectis apte seligendis eximie depingendis 
unice comparatum, non poterat quin crebras imagines poeticas, in ora maris, 
ipsoque mari, repertas, in istiusmodi carmen ultro transtulisset,” a reflection 
upon the poem, the injustice of which will appear from a review of the highly 
graphic description from v. 5 to v. 20, especially vv. 18 and 19, and so again 
in the story of the dream, at v. 41, etc., especially if it be remembered that 
there could be no room for the business of the piece, as it is but sixty-seven 
lines in length, if the Author had gone out of his way, for the sake of introducing 
some alluring prettinesses to attract the applause of those whose tastes were 
so completely formed to the Bucolick model as to be unable to appreciate graces 
of a more manly character. 

Sannazarius probably derived the idea of his Piscatory eclogues from 
this Idyl. 
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aura TO poxOo10 SidacKados’ ovde yap evdav 


1.‘Azevia. Aristoph. Plut. 552. sqq. 
illustrates the signification of wevia. 
arwxoy piv yap Bloc, dv od Héyetc, 

éori Coy pndéy Exovra* 
rou Ot wévnroc, Coy peddpevoy, Kai Toig 

Epyoue wpogéyovra, 
mepryiyvesOa O aire pnoéy, pr) piv- 

rot und’ érsirey. 

Ib. Atcépavre, similarly Id. vi. is ad- 
dressed to Aratus, and Id. xr. and 
xu. to Nicias, the physician. Of Dio- 
phantus nothing is known. He is sup- 
posed to have been a resident of Alex- 
andria, and to have formed a friendship 
with our author there. 

Ib. pova rag réxvag éysipe. Com- 
pare Chrysost. Orat. rv. ad Antioch. ‘H 
mwevia sig orovdny imavaye, Kai me- 
wravnpévny tw Kai wepi wodAd THY 
Oravotay Kexnvuiay wpdc éautny éimo- 
rpépe. Virg. Georg. 1. 145. 

‘* Tum varie venere artes: labor om- 
nia vincit 

Improbus, et duris urgens in rebus 
egestas.” 

and Ib. 133, 


‘*Ut varias usus meditando extunde- 

deret artes 
Paulatim, ——_-_—_—..” 
Hor. 1. Epist. m. 51: 

‘¢ paupertas impulit audax 

Ut versus facerem.” 

For ag final shortened, cf. Annot. 
Id. x. 160. 

2. avra r& pdx 9000 idaonadog. Cf. 
Pers. Prol. v. 10. 
‘‘ Magister artis, ingenique largitor 
Venter.” 

Plaut. Stich. 1. 3, 23. 


_ ‘© Nam illa omnes artes perdocet, ubi 


quem attigit. 

Juy. Sat. m1. 78. 
‘* Greeculus esuriens in celum, jusseris, 

ibit.” 
Aura is rendered by some “ipsa,” by 
others ‘‘sola.” Perhaps there is an 
allusion to the use of the pronoun in 
such expressions as that of the Pytha- 
gorean school, Adrig iga: (cf., too, 
Aristoph. Nub. 219), so that when 
combined with diddoxadog, it may ra- 
ther imply ‘ the chief.” 
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kav oALyov vuKTos Tis erupavonoe TOV UITvOY, 


aipvidtoy OopuBevory éedrorapevar peAcdavat. 5 


4. ‘Ego distinctionem sic mutavi ut comma retraherem ad éxwaicgor, 
quod verbum genitivum videtur potius quam accusativum amare. ’Erupadew rij¢ 
vuxroc dXdjiyor, id est, car’ ddiyoyv, est ‘noctem,’ seu ‘ quietem nocturnam, deli- 
bare, extremis quasi digitis attingere.’ Tum OopuBevow roy tavoy aigviciy, 
id est, éEaipyne, ‘repente interpellant somnum.’” Reiske. 

This punctuation and construction have been generally adopted. But such a 
figurative application of the word »v& is altogether alien to the usage of Theo- 
critus, and indeed in vv. 27, 28, infra, vv% and wrvog are distinctly opposed to 
each other, 

adAd rv barvov 
a ppovric KérToloa, paxpay Tay viKTAa Tote Ti. 


Moreover, the forcing of réy tzrvoy into a connexion with the next verse, mars 
the graphic effect of the latter, which, with the old punctuation, is worthy of 


any poet. 


4. ndv dXtyor vucrég rig Exepavayor 
Tov Urvoy, i. e. ** And even if one gain 
alittle sleep at night.” With this use 
of vuerég compare Epigr. vit. 2. 
xemeping peOdwy pndapa vuKro¢ ige. 
Odyss. xt. 278. ceidev St way Oév- 
rec ixdvopey évOdde vuxrog: and Jelf. 
Gr. Gr. § 523. 

For érupaveyv with the accus., com- 
pare Oppian. Halieut. Iv. 512. ai & 
Ore kipa Iperov érupatowor, Orph. 
de Lapid. 126. wodAdxe 6 etparoc ak- 
pov émupaveoney dewkaic. Cf. 

Nocte brevem si forte indulsit cura 
soporem. Juv. Sat. xmi. 217. 
Kiessl. prefers this arrangement, rav 

rig xapavoyer rév brvov vuKric OXi- 

yor: ‘si quis delibaverit somnum nocte 
paululum,’ observing, ‘‘ Sic éAtyor ad- 

verbialiter usurpatur, Id. xxi. 32. 

G\X’ ddiyor fy.” A combination equi- 

valent to car’ éXiyov pépog vuKcrég 

might also be suggested. 

5. This is an expressive line. égiora- 
pevac seems to impart a spectral cha- 
racter to this visitation of cares by 


night. Compare the use of the verb 
in kaxov yap évap ceparggy eréiorn. 
Il. x. 496, and Herodot. 1. 34. 

It is curious to observe that dypu7- 
voc is the epithet of weAcdwvedc, or in 
the closest collocation with it, in Id. 
xxiv. 104, where Linus is mentioned as 
thetutor of Hercules, vide ’Ard\Awvoc, 
peredwvede, aypuTvoc ijpwe. Zeune con- 
ceives that our author remembered 
here, 
avrap émny v0F EOy, EAyoi TE Koirog 

adwavrac, 
keipae évi Nécrpy, Tixival dé por apg” 

aduvoy Kip 
6fciae pered@vae ddvpopéivny ipidov- 

ow. Odyss. xix. 515. 

Briggs further compares Homer. 
Batrachon, v. 187. 





ada pe Tony 

ix worssov amovoay, tei Ainy éxo- 
rwOny, 

trvov devopéevny odk tiacay OopuyBoiv- 
rec 

ovd’ dXlyor carapicat. 
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aoTpocapevo. Bpvoy avoyv vio mAEekTais KaAvBact, 
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8. Herm. conjectured roiyw mpdc guAXivy, needlessly, Cf. dowioe rexdt- 


pivot, Il. mt. 185, weedApévor popix 


ev. Tl. xxn. 18. wecAtpévoe eadryou éxa- 


ALcoww. Tl. xxu. 3. xcArtouq@ wecdipevyn. Odyss. xvus. 97, &c. 

10. Briggs having objected to Ahlwardt'’s interpretation, cf. Gloss., adds, 
‘* Lego igitur levissima transpositione, et Ahlwardti sententia servata, rd gv- 
xidevra Oedyra, ‘esce alga circumvolute.’ AsAxjra pro deXéara. Hesychius: 
Asdiirt, OeXéare. Sic dpnri pro dpéare apud Callimachum, H. in Cer. 16. Apud 
Oppianum occurrunt dedéecory et dedXerpov. Emendationem nostram probat 


Kiesslingius. Ald. reAfjya una voce. 


Meineke assents to this emendation; so too Wuest. and others. Wordsw. 
remarking that oars are not mentioned in this description, as had been before 
observed by those who would substitute cwzai for kag in v. 12, conjeetures 


J 


here ra 170d. 


12, x@d¢ re. An objection has been felt to this word as being out of place 


6. lxyOboc. With the use of the sing. 
where the plur. might be expected, 
compare 
cai mwévog évri Oddacoa, rai ixOd¢ 

a wiavog dypa. Mosch. v. 10. 
and perhaps iy@va infr. v. 45, also 
rpoxoy dpparog, in wodXoi xtynoovory 
Ere rpoxov Hoparog two, Id. xvi. 72, 
and dpvéc, in rap pév of wota ceirae 
toa dpvdc axpa gipovrt, Id. xv. 112. 
Cf. too Id. xrv. 17, and Annot. there. 

8. cexdipévoe roixpy rp gudrdivy. 
Briggs compares Strato, Epigr. 55, 
Typ ToIXW Kéxrikac THY dogta. 

9. The apparatus of the piscatorial 
craft is also detailed by Oppian, 
Halieut. m. 75, and by Artemidorus 
in Oneirocrit, 1. 14. With the employ- 
ment of d@Anpa to denote an imple- 
ment of labour, compare the use of 


wévog inv, 14. Cf. also, Epyotor—ole¢ 

ivi wovrm "Avdpec adeOXebovoe radd- 

ppova Oupdy éxovrec. Oppian. Hal. 

in. 39. 

‘* Jam fragilem in sicco munibant saxa 
phaselum ; 

Raraque per longos pendebant retia 
remos : 

Ante pedes cistseque leves, hamique 
jacebant, 

Et calami, nassseque et viminei laby- 

rinthi.” Sannazar, Ecl. mm. 9. 

10. rd puxcéevrd re ARda. Cf. Gloss. 
and V. R. 

12. yipwy AéuBog. Thus yipwy wéir- 
Aog, Id. viz. 17. odeog yépor. Odyss. 
XXII. 184. yiowy wivoe, Gd. Col. 1259, 
‘*charta anus.” Catull. yxvmr. 46. 
‘‘terra anus,” Plin. Hist. Nat. xvu. 
5, 5, also Martial, v1. 27, &c. 
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in the detail of a fisherman’s furniture. Hence Stroth conjectured cizrai re * et 
remi,’ which Kiessl. further emends into the Dual, xwza re, alluding to which 
Briggs remarks, ‘‘ Piscatoria instrumenta qualia hic memorantur, scil. dope)», 
Kuproue, éperpodc, &c., Neptuno (sive Mercurio) dedicat piscator Diophantus 
apud Leonidam Tarentinum, Ep. 25, ubi nomen Diophantus facit ut suspicer 
pigrammatis scriptorem hoc poema in animo habuisse.” 

14. ‘‘wovog. Verum videtur répoc. He voces passim commutatae sunt. 
V. Wesseling. ad Diodor. Sicul. XIII. c. 95, et Brunck. ad Apollon. Rhod. 
iv. v. 586.” Schaef. This conjecture of Koehler has been adopted by Brunck, 
Gaisf., and Briggs. Kiess]. defends the original reading, upon the ground that 
‘*quum sequatur vocab. mAovroc, quo tenuis piscatorum supellex significatur, 
wépoc plane otiosum esset.” But this does not follow, as the idea of xdovroc 
goes beyond that of zépoc, and is, in fact, a fresh assertion. Compare, how- 
ever, the use of d0Ajpara in v. 9, and Mosch. v. 10, cai révog évri Oadacoa cai 


ix Od¢ a mravoe i ak 
ee penne Id. xxir. 42. 


obdeic 0 od yvrpay ely’, od Kdva. 


Ib. iw é€peiopact. Cf. Il. 1. 485. 
vija piv otye pédacvay bm’ reiporo 

Epvocay 
wos éxi WapdOoc, brd © Eppara 

paxpa rayvooay’ 

‘“‘vetustam cymbam noctu in conti- 
nentem subtraxerant, ne forte fluctibus 
agitata dissolveretur.” Kiessl. 

18. rag xepadadc. The plur. might 
have been expected. Cf. Id. xxrv. 6. 
amropiva Ot yuvd Kepartag pvOnoaro 

raidwy. 

Ib. poppde Bpaytc. ‘*Apud Aristo- 
phanem, Plut. 542, Paupertati expro- 
brat Chremylus ré goppdy Exey avri 
TanmynTog carpdy, avri ot mpooKepa- 
Aaiov AiBov edpeyéOn mpdc TH Kepary.” 
Briggs. ‘* Ad cipara, widon, subintel- 
ligendum est ‘aderant.’” Kiessl. It is 
perhaps more accurate to say that both 
these words and gopp. Bpay. are to be 
referred to céiro in v. 9. 

14. obroc 6 wrovrog. CF. 

‘* Ars illi sua census erat.” 
Ov. Met. lib. m1. y. 588. 


Boissonade further cites, dv@ed r’ évwdn, Aaciate pira 


‘*Vulgatam istam lectionem, quae 


15-16. With the use of oddeic for 
ovdérepoc, Wuest. compares that of 
0v0’ &Xog in Id. vi. 46, and of dAXoyv 
in Id. vir. 36, and Id. xxiv. 61. The 
present text admits only of the con- 
struction of rnvag dypac with repicad, 
as in Xen. Cyr. vu. 2, 21, rgjdé ye 
pévroe dtadipay pot Con® ray wreio- 
Twy, Ore ot piv, braddy rev dpxovyTwy 
wepitTa Krnowyra, Ta piy adbroy Kae 
ropuTrovat, Ta Ot karaonroveiy—tyw 
dé UrnoeTe piv Toig Devic, rai dpéyopas 
dei wedvwy éweddy Ot xrnowpae 
i dv tw mwepirra éyra ray épol ap- 
Kovvrwy, rovrag Tag éveslag rey gi- 
doy éZaxovpar, and may express that 
every article such as those mentioned 
just before, was considered by these 
thrifty fishermen as unnecessary to 
their craft. With this interpretation, 
which Koehler closely approached, (cf. 
V.R.) the text appears at least as de- 
sirable as any of the emendations that 
have been offered. 

Ib. revia opty iraipa. Briggs cites 
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debetur Aurato, tandem probavit Toupius. Legitur in Ed. Ald. ut in Cod. Vat. 
ov xv0pay eiy’ odxiva: in Ed. Rom. ot xirpav ely’ obx tva. Scaliger emendare 
tentabat : oi tele & ob xbrpay ely’, od yoa. Brunck. legendum coniecit: owdeic 
&° ot xvT POY Ely’ ov nia. ut sic dictum sit pro yurpézeda.” Valcken. 

Toup in his addenda proposed odx éva, but recanted the conjecture in his 
Appendicula. ‘ Nihil muto. Aristoph. Vesp. 897. 


won 0 éc8’ Oo OcwKwy, 6 Kudadnvatete Kiwy; 
K. Adav. B. Idpeoriy trepog obroc ab AdBne 
ayadg y’ draxreiv cai dtadtixeiv rac ybrpag. 


Ita scribendus iste locus, qui vulgo in metrum peccat. Est autem diaXeiyery rac 
xuUrpac, ‘ollas’ sive ‘patinas lingere,’ to lick the dishes, quod ‘ canum’ est. Quare 
recte, opinor, Theocritus, ob yvrpay ot Kiva. Neither dog nor dish. Quz 
verissima et festivissima lectio.” Toup. Kiessl. reads, with Ahlwardt, od« 
tva, observing, ‘‘ At his omnibus, que ab interpretibus tentata sunt, prestat 
lectio nonnullorum cdd. et ed. Ald. odx iva, quam post Brodeum (conf. Reisk. 
ad h. 1.) Ahlwardtus egregie defendit et illustravit, quamque cum Dahlio in 
textum restituere non dubitavimus. Secundum Eustathium ad liad. y. p. 1389, 
ty significat mensuram quandum, cujus dimidia pars dicitur #piva, quasi rd 
ijutov rob ty. Eustathius hoc ipse exemplum affert: fAatoy wAkoy wrip ty. 
G. J. Vossius tamen in Etymologico ‘heminam’ deducit ab jus, ‘semi:’ ut ‘na’ 
sit vocis productio. J. H. Vossius lectionem a nobis receptam ita expressit in 
interpretatione Germanica: ‘ Auch nicht Topf noch Nossel besassen sie.’” 

Briggs observes, ‘‘ Ego vulgatam lectionem, preesertim ut a Toupio explicata 
est, omnibus conjecturis que adhuc a viris doctis excogitate fuerunt preferen- 
dam puto. Sed ne hee quidem mihi satisfacit, et preecipue displicet vox ovdeic, 
ubi de duobus sermo est. Longe aliter, ni fallor, scripsit Theocritus. Legitur 
in Ed. Ald. ut in Cod. Vat. yv@pay pro xirpay, unde reponendum suspicor, 
ovddg 0’ obi OUpay ely’, od kéva. ‘Limen autem non portam habuit, non canem.’” 
Meineke has introduced this conjecture into his text. 

15, 16. wavra mepiood madvr’ tddxet rhvag adypag: mevia ogi éEraipa. 
Kiessl. gives the following summary of the criticism upon this passage. ‘‘ Hic 
locus valde vexavit criticos et in diversas sententias traxit. Vulgata, quam 
retinuimus, Juntz debita, a Stephano in sequentes editiones venit. am Koeh- 
lerus sic interpretatur: ‘omnia supervacanea ipsis videbantur prez tali piscium 
captura. Paupertas ipsis erat amica.’ At sic dyri abesse non potest. Aldinz 
lectio haec est: wavra wepiccd ravr’ iddxet THvac dypa Tevia. 9 Opa Eraipoue. 
Eadem leguntur in edd. Lovan. aliisque, nisi quod 7 omittunt et opdac exhibent. 
Reiskius inde haec effinxit: mavra mepicod wayr’ iddxee THvotg. a yap wevia 
ogi éraipa* quam mutationem adoptavit Bindemannus. Brunckius scripsit : 
mavr ioe ryvog’ dypa mweviac Wey Eraipa. Is. Vossius sic corrigebat; aypa 
Teviac yap éraipog. alcken. in Epist. ad Rover. p. 41, locum sic constituit : 
TaN’ éddxerTHVOtG. aypay weviag pay éraipay. hanc rationem etiam in Edit. 


Addeus, Epigr. 3, péop adrav nai Oaddoone.” Briggs. 
& ypererc Atdripoc, 6 kipaoww o\xada But in the Latin version he translates 
WLOTHYs with others, ‘* Nullus aderat vicinus.” 
knv xPovi ryv abryy olkoy Exwy Ile- Compare the use of é¢ pégoyr in Id. xv. 
viag. 27. 


17. ovdeic & év péicow yeirwr. ‘Ev 
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Theocr. probat. Wartonus conjicit: rad’ vel mavr’ iddnes wry Tag aypac’ 
‘ fidebant solummodo piscaturze sue: omnia reliqua preter eam supervacua re- 
putabant et inutilia.’ Magis a facilitate et probabilitate commendabilis est hee 
Sanctamandi emendatio: wavr’ iddxet rnvotc. dypac mrevia ope Eraipa. Ahl- 
wardti hee est: mavra wepiood nav’ iddxer rHnvoig aypa’ wevia opty éraipa: 
quam Vossius ita reddit: ‘alles, ja alles reichlich genug schien jenen der Fang.’ 
Sed falsam prorsus sententiam hee lectio in hunc locum infert, cui potius hee 
mutatio convenientissima videtur: raira weptcod avr’ eddxes THvotg’ aypac 
mwevia opiy éraipa* ‘hac omnia superflua iis videbantur : piscaturee eorum amica 
erat paupertas.’ Non enim omnia iis superflua videbantur, sed ea sola, que non 
unice ad pisces capiendos necessaria essent ; rnvorg nititur auctoritate optimo- 
rum codicum; oft» recte conjungitur cum adypac; mavra denique facillime per 
errorem librarii bis scribi potuit. Quam enim insignem vim in vocabulo rayra 
repetito quidam viri docti deprehendere sibi videntur, ea non est tanta, ut sen- 
tentiz totius inconcinnitatem compenset. Hoc unum addo: quum vocabulum 
iy neutrius generis esse videatur, possit omnis locus etiam sic legi: oddeic 0’ 
od xUTpayv Ely’, ode ty dravra weptood ravr’ eddéxet rHvotgc. Zeunius, ab omni- 
bus discedens, audacissime sic correxit: mavr’ édoxee’ tnvove dypa wepiawao’ 
éraipovg. Agmen claudat novissima Graefii conjectatio: obdeig 3” ov yUrpay 
ely’, ov Kvv' TavTa TEpicod, wayvT’ EdKet THvotg? aypac wevia ‘oriv éEraipa. 
Hesychius, evi, rd tXaxeoroy.” Kiessl. 


18. OABopévay cartdvCayv. ‘‘ Quid gantur aque maris motu superbo et 


sit O\:Bouévn xadvBn, nescierunt in- 
terpretes. Est autem ‘casa angusta.’ 
Sic wédcc OAcBopévn ‘urbs angusta.’ 
de quo Pollux 1x. TWynpday cadv- 
Bnv vocat Thucydides et Arrianus. 
Quod perinde est. Locus autem Ar- 
riani, qui peropportunus est, hic ad- 
scribi meretur. Est autem in Expedit. 
Alexand. vi. 23. Odrog éravedOwy 
annyyenrsv adttag tivdg KatadaBety 
and (for. i) rod aiystadod év cadv- 
Batg wveynpaic.” Toup. 

Ib. rovdepdy mpoctvaxe. ‘* Apud 
Philippum, Epig. 58, ipsa cadvBn vo- 
catur rpugepn’ KAnpare TWOdC TEUgE- 
py Tevopévp KadvBny. Ubi frustra 
est Jacobsius legens rpugepdy xaAapoy" 
rpudep) KaAvBn est casa palmite cir- 
cumfuso gestiens, et quasi delicate et 
superbe se ostentans. Qui sensus vocis 
tpugepdg nescio an non huic Nostri 
loco possit accommodari, ut intelli- 


delicato casule affluentes. [With this 
interpretation of rpugepdy an antithesis 
might be supposed between it and 
OAc Bopéivay, inthe sense of ‘‘afflictam,” 
as it was generally translated.] Vel 
eiowyvtxwe hoc dictum puta, conferens 
ea que sequuntur, ver. 34. ri ydp 
mwouiy ay Exo rig e.t. Xr,” Briggs. 

“* rpugepoy mpoovnxey est ‘leniter 
adnatare,’ s. ‘adfluere,’ ut supra xx. 
7, Tpupepdoyv AadXety, ‘molliter,’ ‘de- 
licate loqui,’ sive ‘ pronunciare.’ ” 
Harl. 

The language and versification of 
this and the preceding line are admi- 
rably adapted to the scene which they 
describe, a lonely fishing cot planted 
on a tongue of land, approached on 
all sides by the gently plashing sea. 
The darkness of night, too, is upon the 
landscape, and the moon has not yet 
reached the zenith. 
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21. woay. 
22. Weddovra, pire. 


J. H. Voss conjectured atédy. 
“Al. Weddovro, dike. Codex unus apud Gaisf. exhibet 


Weddovro, & pire. Propter sequens épacxoy videtur imperfectum prestare. Lego 


Wevdovr’, & pire, quod et conjecerat Taylorus, vel d girs. 


Greefio judice recte 


etiam presens legitur: ‘pergunt mentiri’ qui hoc ‘ dixerunt,’ quamdiu non re- 


futantur.” Briggs. 


19. otxw rdy pécaroy Sodpoy avu_er. 
Compare Id. vu. 10, xotxrw ray e- 
caray Oddy dvupec,...xai rev’ odi- 
ray Evpouec, where cai follows ot7w 
in the Apodosis. On 6é, in similar cir- 
cumstances, as here in the following 
verse rovc 0’, Kiessl. observes: ‘‘ dé 
in apodosi post ov7w, ut solent Greeci 
in apodosi post particulas temporales 
inferre. vid. Herm. ad Hymn. Homer. 
in Ven. p. 107, et ad Viger. p. 758. 
sic etiam post ai Idyll. 1. 11, et xxrx. 
17.” 

Compare 
‘<Necdum orbem medium nox horis 

acta subibat : 

Haud segnis strato surgit Palinurus.’ 
Virg. Zin. mm. 512. 

20. girog wévoc. Kiess]., Briggs, 
&c., render ‘‘ amicus labor.” Perhaps 
it is rather to be regarded here as a 
paraphrase of the possessive pronoun, 
in sense of ‘‘ their wonted” labour. So 
Passow translates it in v. g¢idoc. 

21. trvoy drwodpevor. Compare 
Agath. Schol. Jac. Del. Epigr. v. 87. 
yAuKepoy xopa rapwoapevat. Leonid. 


Epigr. Jac. De]. Epigr. vu. 108, 

éoréiptoy xywoyv drwoaro swoAXacic 
ixvoy 

7 yenic weviny Wrarbic dpuvopévn. 

Ib. ‘‘ HpeOov gddy est: loquendi fa- 
ciebant initium, ut dicitur rdy pidoy 
éyeipery apud Platon. de Rep. p. 272. 
D. Memorabile est gd4 de ‘ colloquio.’ 
deidey frequens apud recentiores pro 
‘dicere, narrare.’” Fr. Jac. This sense 
of gd requires the support of ana- 
logy. With the use of épé@w in this 
passage compare xcpadiny tpiOeccoy 
aviat. Apoll. Rhod. mm. 1108, and 
ibid. 618, and dddog & GAAay cday- 
yay leic xepardgwrvor épiOile payadiw. 
Telestes apud Athen. lib. x1v. § 40, 
and, perhaps, 4pe0e rdy ’Adgpoviray. 
Mosch. m1. 85, if that be the correct 
reading. 

22-25. Asphalion argues, from the 
number of dreams which he has seen, 
that summer nights are not shorter 
than those of winter. 

24. ‘* iccidoy sepissime pro etdoy 
ponitur; ne quid frustra tentes.” Ja- 
cobs. ‘‘Ita Idyll. v. 3, éeopHre. vnL 
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25. *‘Graefius scribit: ypdvoy ral vixreg Eyovrt; bene. 


Precedentia ita: 


pn AaOcpay, rird xypypa; verba enim 7 AaOdpay, si per se interrogationem 
faciant, nullum habere sensum. Germanice esset: ‘hab’ ich vergessen, was 


das ist ?” Kiessl. 


But the sense of 7) AaOduny; is obvious enough, and the repetition of the 


question is suited to the character of the passage. 


Hermann conjectured, with 


the approbation of Meineke, y2) \d0¢ mw’; 4H ri rd xpjpa; It is unnecessary to 
notice the other emendations that have been suggested. 

26. D. Heins., followed by Valcken. Brunck, and Gaisf., transpose adro- 
arwe from the beginning of next verse to this, and substitute ’AcdaXiwy for it. 
his arrangement avoids the necessity of any sense being supplied before ydp, 

as in the version, ‘‘tuvituperas xstatem pulchram, immerito, nam—.” Harl., 
places a note of interrogation after Oépoc, adding ‘‘sensus est: ‘ adcusasne’ s. 
‘culpasne pulcram estatem ?’ male agis non est quod incuses; ‘nam’ (sepius ita 
y4p construi, ut nonnulla sint supplenda, satis constat:) &c. &c.” 

Grefe proposes either pi, 'o¢ariwy, pinoy rd caddy Gépoc; with an interro- 
gation, or z7j—pépyy, in the sense of forbidding, and considers the collocation 
of abropdrwe in the next verse to be too happy to allow of the transposition 


proposed by D. Heins. 


1], éocdety. xx. 28, toudwy. Adde rv. 
46. icaxovetc. xu. 61, toaxotcag. VII. 
88, gwrac cicaiwy.” Kiessl. 

25. py \abdpyy; ri rd xpHpa; xpo- 
voy 0 at vixrec ZxovTet; 

These separate and repeated inter- 
rogations appear just what might be 
expected from a person awaking from 
sleep, and still partially distrusting his 
own perceptions. Thus Wuest. and 
others render the passage, ‘‘ Num 
fallor ? Quid hoc rei est? An moram 
trahunt noctes.” Cf. V. R. 

With ri rd yojpa; Cf. Eur. Cyclop. 
99; Esch. Choeph. 9, and Prom. 298 ; 
Aristopb. Eccl. 311, &c. 

26. ‘“Acgariwy. Macrobius Satur- 
nal. 1.17, mentions this name as a 
title of Neptune, in sense of ‘‘stabi- 
liens.” Hence Harl. and others have 
conceived that the word is here used in 


an indignant apostrophe to that deity. 
But it is obviously the name of the 
fisherman addressed. In Odyss. Iv. 
126, it occurs as the name of a ser- 
vant of Menelaus. 

"Acgarlwy 0’ dp’ tdwp imi xeipag 

EXEVEY, 
érpnpoc Oeparwy Meveddov xvdanri- 

proto. 

Ib. piugy rd caddy Oépoc. Compare 
Estatem increpitans seram Zephyros- 

que morantes. 

Virg. Georg. tv. 138. 
pépoecOac occurs with the Dat. of 
the person blamed in Id. xz. 67. 

I6. Wuest. remarks the difference 
between ypdvocg and kaipéc, defining 
the latter here to mean ‘‘ ‘tempus con- 
stitutum,’i. e. certis finibus ad certam 
normam circumscriptum.” 

27. Kiessl. corrects Warton’s and 
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28. riv. ‘‘encliticum hic, quod observandum. Vid. Buttm. Gr. ampl. 1. § 


72, p. 295.” Wuest. 


Kiessl. more correctly reads riv, as in the text, cf. Gloss. 


on Id. xv. 89. Meineke follows Hermann in exhibiting rox. 


31. pepiZev. 
32. ‘* Procul dubio legendum : 


So Kiessl., Boisson., Meineke, and Wuest., with the authority 
of two MSS. instead of the Vulg. pepiZev. 


Briggs suggests pepigwy. 


d¢ yap dy eixaly card rév véor, ovrog dptorog 
Eorey dvetpoxpiragc. 0 dtddoxaddg tore rap’ @ voie. 


Manifesto extulit proverbium Greecum, quod Cicero (de Divin. m1. 5), ita vertit: 


¢ 


tem bonam gerit.’ 
nostro meliore.” Scaliger. 


qui bene conjiciet, vatem perhibebo optumum.’ 


Idem vult eadem clausula, 6 


‘é 

éucdoxandg tore rap’ @ vovg: ‘Optimus magister,’ h. e. ‘interpres est, qui men- 
Alii conjungunt cum superioribus, non malo sensu: sed puto 
Grefe, objecting to »xatj being taken in a pass. 
sense, proposes ev ydp dy eixdtyc xara réyv véov' ovrog aptorog, etc. 
same reason Briggs suggests ed ydp dy eixakacc. 


For the 
Kiessl. acquiesces in this 


signification of rxaby, and in the reading in the text. 


Harl.’s erroneous versions of rapéGa, 
observing ‘‘ At wapéBa neque ‘ pro- 
greditur,’ neque ‘absolvit’ significat: 
potius, ‘ tempus non sponte sua contra 
leges nature extra cursum suum eva- 
gatur.’” 

28. a ppovric xdmrowwa paxpay Tay 
vuxra Tout riy. Toup. cites Apollo- 
dorus Comicus in Galatea, apud Sto- 
baeum, p. 788. 

Toig yap peptpvaoiv re cai Avroupé- 
voc 
avaca vv= Eotxe daivecOar papa. 

Compare Hor. 1. Epist. 1. 20. 

Ut nox longa quibus mentitur amica, 
diesque 
Lenta videtur, &c. 

29-32. Asphalion asks his comrade 

has he ever learned to interpret 


dreams, as he has seen a good one, in 
the benefit of which he wishes his com- 
panion to have a share. There appears 
to be a sort of saturnine humour in the 
expression in v. 3l, rwveipara mayra 
pepifev. 

32. od ydp wxaky xard rév voor’ 
This compliment paid by Asphalion to 
his partner’s sense, seems to be jus- 
tified by the discretion of his reply at 
the close of the piece, especially by 
that of the last verse. 

Ib. ovrog dptorog, &e. 

Briggs cites, in illustration, Asch. 
Pers. 222. 

Tavra Oupcuavric wy oor mpEvpEviog 
mapyveoa. 

Eurip. Helen. 763, 

yvopn 0 dpiorn pavric, 9 7’ ebBovdria 
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_ 36. dopevoc év pauvy. Palmer suggests Oduyp; Reiske alévoc tv Pappy. 
Kiessl. GAAvyvoc iv padypy for éy pnypim. Briggs would read this and the 
preceding line thus: 


Keimevoc aipopéivyp Tori Kopart, pndé cabeddwy, 
govog Ev PUAAOLC. 

Wuest. gives in his text ’AAA’ dvoc év Pauw, observing ‘‘ Nos viam mons- 
trante saltem Boisson. codicum Mediol. et Paris., tum edit. Ald. lectionem in 
textis exhibemus.” Brunck proposes this emendation, the latter part of which 
Sanctamand had suggested in his Mss. Not. ri d&; Adyvoy év mpvraveip, payri 
Yé katéy dypay 760 Exet, explaining ‘‘ quid vero? i. e. quid nobis deterius fiet, 
si tempus colloquiis triverimus? ‘ Oleum, vt aiunt, in prytaneo,’ i. e., vt oleum 
nunquam in prytaneo deficit, sic ‘ nunquam locus iste sine piscibus est,’ quos, 
quando libuerit capiemus.” ; 

37. Reiske conjectured gayri yap dypumviay roo’ Exery ** ‘nam aiunt, illam’ 
lucernam in prytaneo ‘insomnium agere pro salute civium.” 


And payri¢c y’ dptorog Sorig cixalec 
oagpwe. 
as quoted by Reiske. 

34. In addition to his friend’s abi- 
lity to solve a dream, which supplies 
one reason for his being informed of 
it, Asphalion further observes, that 
there is leisure now for its considera- 
tion, ri yap mwojy av Exor Tig we. Tr. X. 

36. dopevoc iv pauvy. These words 
and the rest of the line and follow- 
ing verse, have given much trouble 
to the commentators, cf. V. R. Harl., 
who adheres to the vulgate as in the 
text, explains: ‘‘negat piscator, se 
posse ‘suaviter, sine metu et periculo’ 
dormire ty pdyyw (numero singulari 
poetice pro plurali posito) h. e. in 
aspero sibique molesto et pericu- 
loso.” 

Dahl renders ‘‘neque dormiens cum 
voluptate in fruticibus spinosis.” If 
the reading be correct, the fisherman 


must be supposed to apply the term 
papvoc, in contempt to the Bovoc avav 
which is mentioned in v. 7 as being 
the material of their beds. 

37. 7d dé ADyMoy Ey TOVTavEl* pav- 
Ti yap duty dypay rod’ Execv. The fol- 
lowing is Stroth’s explanation of this 
much disputed passage, to which 
Kiessl. justly gives the preference : 
‘¢¢Explices queso somnium, quoniam 
otium habemus: nam neque dormire am- 
plius possumus ob strati insuavitatem, 
neque jam aliquid peragere ob noctis 
tenebras; neque nos pauperes tene- 
bras illas pellere possumus, quum )v- 
xvuoy non habeamus, neque a@ypa nos- 
tra tam frequens et ampla est, ut ad 
illud comparandum sufficiat; Avxveov 
enim incendere divitum et presertim 
prytanei est, cui, ut aiunt, semper fa- 
cultates magne redeunt, ita ut sumtus 
in Avxm0r facile facere possit.’” Notum 
est illud loquendi genus, ut id, quod 
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deesse alicui significare volumus, al- 
teri tribuamus; ut, si pauper quis di- 
cat, ‘vinum bibere divitis est,’ id idem 
foret ac si diceret, ‘meum non est:’ 
pertinet huc illud effatum Christi 
Matth. x1. 8, idov of rd padacd gopodvs~ 
rec ty Toi olkotg ray Baoiiwy eioiv: 
pro otk eloiy ty rj tpnuw. Eodem modo 
7d d& Ady iv xpvraveiy idem est ac 
7d O& AUX MOY Huiy OdK ioriy. Alterum 
illum gavri ydp ality dypay 60° tye 
tanquam piscator dicit ; piscatori enim 
Gypa et wAovrog seu potius reditus 
idem est: aity dypay éxew igitur ex 
ore piscatoris valet iwepmXovreiv, aut, 
quod nos dicimus, ‘bestandige Ein- 
nahme haben.’ réé’ denique ad zpv- 
raveioy refero, non ad Avymor.” 

To the same effect Harl., who ob- 
serves: ‘‘ In prytaneo Atheniensi super 
aram Vestx inxestinctus alebatur ig- 
nis. Etiam Syracusis, et in aliis Greecize 
urbibus fuerunt prytanea cum lucerna 
ardenti et igni Vestx perpetua, v. Me- 
ursii Athen. Attic. m. cap. 8, p. 847, 
sq. in Thes. Gronov. vol. rv. ed. Ven. 
Casaub. ad Athen. xv. cap. 19, Span- 
hem. de Vesta et Prytanibus Grecor. 
p. 679, sqq. et 699. sqq. in Thes. Grae- 
viano Antiqg. vol. v. ed. Venet. Etiam 
fingere possumus, aut piscatores haud 
procul abfuisse Syracusis et vidisse 
noctu prytanei lucernam ignemque 
ardentem; [At vix in prytaneis lu- 
cerna eo loco fuit collocata, ejus ut 
flamma phari instar e longinquo pros- 
pici posset. Nam non omnia prytanea 
habuerunt lychnum similem illi, quem 


Dionysius Minor in prytaneo Taren- 
tino posuerat, memoratum apud Athen. 
xv. c. 19, in quo tot lampades arde- 
bant, quot habet annus dies. Kiessl.} 
aut statuere, formulam illam in ser- 
mone familiari pro proverbio usurpa- 
tam fuisse.” 

Casaubon, in his comment upon 
Athen. lib. xv. c. 19, p. 628, takes a 
different view of this passage: ‘* Quo- 
niam maxima cum religione solitum 
caveri, ne olei defectu lucerna in Pry- 
taneo exstingueretur, natum ex ea re 
proverbium est, rd Avx»0y é» wpura- 
vely, quo utebantur, quando perpe- 
tuam et nunquam deficientem alicuius 
rei copiam volebant significare. Sane 
quidem eo sic usus est Theocritus 
Idyll. xxi. cuius locus doctissimos 
viros mire habuit exercitos. Asphalion 
piscator interpretationem somnii a s0- 
dali petit, ac ne forte hoc ipsi dene- 
garet socius, rationes duas affert, cur 
aequum sit, hoc sibi concedi. Prior 
est: quod suppetat otium ad tales co- 
gitationes : quando neque aliquid agere 
eorum que postulat usus, queant prop- 
ter noctem: neque diutius dormire 
propter strati insuavitatem. Sequitur 
altera ratio: rd 62 Avyy. wT. A. que 
ita interpretamur: Jam vero cur de 
victu simus solliciti, causa non est: 
certam enim habemus spem, nos, cum 
mane surgemus, aliquid omnino cap- 
turos: neque magis defuturam nobis 
dypay, quam lucerne, que in prytaneo 
semper ardet, deficit unquam oleum. 
Securitatis hujus causam reddit, quod 
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39. detXcvov. 


tion. Thus in Id. xm. 32-3: 


Warton would prefer deckivd¢, which is an obvious construc- 


ixBavrec © éwi Oiva, ara vya daira wévovto 


OeteAcvoit: 
Compare, too, 


€ e A 
avica rérres 


wowpéivac evdiouc weguraypivoc, Id. xvi. 95. 
xOZdbc¢ y’ &ANAOVOEY an’ doreog. Id. xxv. 56, etc. 


Cf. Jelf. Gr. Gr. § 714, obs. 2, b. 
Cf. Gloss. 


ea pars maris, ubi piscaturi erant, 
piscosa admodum esse vulgo crede- 
batur. (Sanctamand in a MS., Not., 
and Meineke also, took this view, which 
the occurrence of gayri makes very 
improbable. The former writes ‘‘ réd¢ 
non est, quod hactenus existimarunt, 
réde Avyvoy: sed réde 7d Oardoone 
pépoc. Elliptica phrasis commentato- 
ribus imposuit. Inquit Piscator: ‘Quid 
enim habeo quod agam, vigilans ad 
mare? Nam de captura parum sum 
sollicitus: semper enim hic adest.’ 
AvXmoy Evy Ipvraveip proverbium est 
de rebus qu nunquam deficiunt aut 
locum deserunt.”’] Existimamus obscu- 
rissimi loci hanc esse mentem. Minus 
probamus magnorum virorum inter- 
pretationem, qui referunt ad genus 
piscationis, qua fit nocte ad ignes. 
Sed quod aiunt, non convenire pisca- 
toribus Siculis, qui tantum loca vicina 
piscationibus suis norant, ut de Athe- 
niensium prytaneo loquantur : respon- 
demus, non de illo prytaneo ipsos 
sentire, quod Athenis fuit: verum de 
eo, quod in ipsorum urbe Syracusis. 
Nulla siquidem urbs in teta Grecia 


But there is no necessity for the change, 


olim fuit, que suum prytaneum non 
haberet.” . 

Again, Villoison: ‘‘ Non magis so- 
piri possumus quam illa semper vigil 
nostri Prytanei Syracusani lucerna, 
que semper, quod fama accepi, dypay 
éxet, 1. e€., perpetuo alimento, oleo sem- 
per instituto, suscitatur.” 

Musgrave suggests another inter- 
pretation: “Vox gayri proverbium aut 
scomma populare indicare videtur. 
Confer Eid. xrv. 51, sed id quo perti- 
nere possit nescio, nisi forte mos erat 
évéyupa que creditor ex debitoris domo 
auferebat (vid. Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Nub. vers. 240), in Prytaneum deferre. 
Tum enim facilis et hujus et prece- 
dentis versus interpretatio. Dicet 
utique piscator, lampadem sibi cum 
reliqua supellectile in Prytaneum mi- 
grasse; ibi enim, quod aiunt, predam 
nunquam deficere.” 

‘If this passage refer to that Pry- 
taneum at Athen’ (where a fire, sa- 
cred to Vulcan, was kept constantly 
burning), there might be an impro- 
priety in such an allusion, as Scaliger 
remarks; for we cannot suppose two 
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42. pepasra. Meineke reads BeBawra, an emendation mentioned by H. 
Stephens, who would explain it by Tmesis for éuBsBadra wérpg. Valcken. 
also gives this reading the preference. Kiessl., in support of the text, com- 


pares ovevdwy in 


roig dt perd ypimede TE yEpwy, witpa re TéTuKTat 
Nerpde, ig’ d srevdwy, péya dixrvoy é¢ Bodoy Edxec 


6 mpéapue. Id. 1. 41. 


ignorant fishermen acquainted with a 
place so remote from their labours. 
But it appears, that there was a place 
in their neighbourhood named Pryta- 
neum, where nocturnal lamps were 
fixed, for the convenience of fishing by 
night. To this circumstance Sanna- 
zarius alludes: 
Dumane alii notosque sinus, piscosa- 
que circum 
ZEquora collustrant flammis, aut linea 
longe 
Retia, captivosque trahunt ad littora 
pisces. 
See second Eclogue.” Polwhele. 
Wuest., who reads aad’ bvog ty 
apy in the preceding part of the 
verse, gives this explanation: ‘‘ Duo 
proverbia continentius: dAX’ dvoc éy 
Papry ‘sed asinus in spinis,’ sc. dormi- 
verit; 7rd 6& Avymoy é&y wpUTaveiy, 
‘lychnus contra in Prytaneo nunquam. 
Otio enim non fruitur, quum ei sem- 
per adsit quod agat. dypay piscator 
appellat oleum, lucernae infusum, usus 
vocabulo ad suam artem accommodato. 
Similis igitur ille, dum insomnis est, 
videtur sibi esse lucernae prytanei, 
nunquam otiosae, ut nec ipsum somni 
otiosum esse patiuntur. Verisimile 
autem fuisse proverbium de homine diu 
noctuque ad laborem intentum ‘lucerna 
in Prytaneo.’” 


6. The last observations of Aspha- 
lion appear to have tried the patience 
of his companion, as they assuredly 
have of others, hence Aéye poi xore, 
‘dic mihi tandem.’ 

38. ‘‘déywy abundat hic, ut szepe fit 
in talibus, Herod. rv. 36, rd» ydp xepi 
"ABadpioc Adyow rod AEyopévov elvat 
"YrepBdpew ob Aéyw, AéEywH wy To 
dtoréy, x. T.r.” Fr. Jac. Wuest. re- 
fers to Bornem. ad Xenoph. Conviv. 
1.5. MHarl., to Schrader ad Museum, 
p. 270, sqq. Kiessl, observes in de- 
fence of the text: ‘‘talis orationis 
latitudo et abundantia ingenio hujus 
piscatoris summam alteri in narrando 
diligentiam inculcantis convenientissi- 
ma est.” Perhaps \éywy resumes dyry, 
while ravra follows pavucoyr. 

39. iv eivadioun wévoroy. Cf, Pyth. 
I. 145, etyddcow wévov éxoioag. 

40. dervevyteg év Wpg. ‘* Hunc 
locum perperam sollicitavit Piersonus. 
Acurveiy iv wog est ‘tempestive coe- 
nare.” Nos Angli, ‘to sup in season.’ 
Polybius, xvi. 2]. ‘O 52 StAoroipny iy 
wog tapayyeitag deervoroetaOat roig 
"Axaoic, eipye thy Ovvauey ex rij¢ 
Teyéac. Quae verba notanda. Cete- 
rum huc egregie facit Artemidorus 
Oneirocrit. L. 8. Mydév dtapépecy vopi- 
Covrag .tic_mpdyywoww ryy vixra THe 
Hpépac, pyre THY Oeiiny éoxépav ric 
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43. ix cakdpwy. Valcken. conjectured é« raX\dpw, which occurred to the pre- 


sent editor also. 


Compare réy caXapoy, v. 4 


45. ix0ba cnywy. ‘Sic infra Eid. xxvi. tyvia pro iyydy ante nostram dant 
omnes Edd. Monet Schaeferus iy@va restituendum esse Bianori Ep. m. v. 2, ex 


Cod. Vaticano. 


Sed vulgata lectio bene se habet. 
apud Stratonem, sed metro non postulante; item d¢pva pro ddpvr. 
hee forma occurrit, mihi persuasum est vitium subesse. 


‘Ocgva pro dopdy legitur 
Ubicunque 
Lego itaque hoc loco 


tx OvorKnywr, scil. dproy payrevopa.” Briggs. 


deitne wowiac, ay ouppérpwe Exwy THC 

Tpopnc Kalevoy rec, eet at ye aperpor 

Tpopai obdé tpd¢ adTy ry Ep wapéixou- 

ov ideiy rd ddnGéc.” Toup. 

Cf. Gloss. on Id. xv. 74. 

41. rag yaorpic epedduc6’, ** Ad- 
modum festiva hec piscatoris narratio 
qua qui non multum habent ad come- 
dendum ventri parcere dicuntur. Haud 
illepide nostrates: ‘wir verdarben 
uns den Magen dabei nicht.’ ” Wuest. 
Compare 

Avidos vicinum funus ut egros 

Exanimat, mortisque metu sibi parcere 
cogit. Hor. 1. Sat. rv. 126. 

42. caBecdopevoc 0° edxevoy iyOuvac. 
Cf. 
wrep rac Obyywe oxomidzera OrrIc O 

ypiméue. Id. 11. 26. 

Nunc in mole sedens moderabar arun- 
dine linum. Ovid. Met. xu. 923. 
43. éx eaddpwr Oé mrAAvov KaricELoY 

édwiav. Cf. 

———— QO, qui pendentia parvo 

Era cibo celas, moderator arundinis. 

Ov. Met. vu. 855. 

44. nai rig THY Tpagepdy wpétaro' 
scil. dwg. Compare dydpdg dpéfac- 
Oa, Id. xxrv. 124. 

45. maca xiwy dprwe pavreverat. 
Compare Lucret. lib. rv. 992. 


Venantumque canes in molli sepe 
quiete 

Jactant crura tamen subito, vocesque 
repente 

Mittunt, et crebras redducunt naribus 
auras, - 

Ut vestigia si teneant inventa fera- 
rum; 

Expergefacteique sequuntur 
seepe 

Cervorum simulachra, fuge quasi de- 
dita cernant, 

Donec discusseis redeant erroribus ad 
se. 


inania 


- Petronius, cap. 104. 


Et canis in somnis leporis vestigia la- 
trat. 
Esch. Eumen. 126. 
évap Ovwxete Onpa, krayyaivec O dmep 
KUwY péiptvay ovTor’ ékdtrwy TdvoU. 
Eustathius de Ismeniz et Ismenes amo- 
ribus, lib. x. p. 369. domep yap vovg 
wevarvroc aproyv gavrazera, cai tdwp 
Svetpoc TP Orpayre, otrwg ipwoy Wuyy 
wavra mwodc Epwra peramwdarrerat. 
With this use of payredvecOac compare 
that in Nonnus, Dionys. lib. v. p. 152. 
TiC VOEPP MUKTIPL Tapa odupa PopBa- 
Oo¢ tAne 
Onpocg donpavrow Kiwy pavredveracd 
pny. 
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48. Following the Ald., and with some MSS. authority, Reiske reads rw 
xépe (Ald. yeipe) retvouerac repixdopevoy edpoy dydva: ‘‘ambee manus contentez 
inveniebant certamen tortuosum s. contentiosum.” Herm. reads and explains as 
follows: ‘‘Scribendum puto: roy cdAapoy & 7d TS Kivnparog dyKxvbrov elyov 
Tw xépe, revdpevoy mepteapevoy. ebpov dywva, Mic xiv thw peyay ix Obv dpav- 
poréporae ovddpotc. Hoc dicit: ‘Arundinem manus tenebant motu piscis curva- 
tam, quum inflexa tenderetur.’ Copula, quz, si post e?yor, ut vulgo, interpun- 
gitur, abesse non potest, recte abest post evpoy, quod voce magis intenta pro- 
nuntiandum est, quo significetur éyrwe evpoy.” Briggs emends 

“6 r@ XEpe TEcvdpevoc TeptkeiuEvoy EVPOY Aywrva 
‘ Qua re manus extentas sentiens certamen me circumdans inveni.’ rq pro v¢’ 
ov. Vel finge rp a wepixeivevoy gubernari, sc. ry radapy.” 

49, ixOiv. “Tum ix6v’ scripsi pro iy@iy, praeeunte Wernickio ad Thry- 
phiod. p. 290, qui verissime monet oxytona substantiva in v¢ et nominativum et 
accusativum producere.” Meineke. Wuest., in support of the correption of -vy 
observes: ‘‘ Cuius usus ex Pindaro serioribusque poetis certa aliquot exempla 
dedit Spitzner. Prosod. § 40, 1, not. Fr. Iacobs. in Not. Crit. ad Anth. Palat. 
p. 692. Pflugk. ad Eurip. Androm. 356.” 

ib. Briggs, asserting that oiénpoc has no plur., emends 


‘S ring piv Ew péyay iyOdyv, apavpdrepog 6é cidapoc. 
Subaudito 7. Id est, ‘quomodo magnum caperem piscem, cum tamen exi 
esset hamus.’” But a plur. cidnpa, ra, does occur, cf. Passow, and the word here 
does not denote the metal, but an instrument made of it, and in this sense the 
plur. has the analogy of caddpwy in v. 43, and rayxiorpia in v. 57. 


Ib. ix@éa. This is an unusual form 
of the accus., occurring only in later 
writers. Cf. Matth. Gr. G. § 82. Obs. 
2, who refers to Schef.’s note on 
Theocr. Id. xxv1.17. éa’ iyvv’ avept- 
oaca. scil. ** iyvd’. Rarior forma accu- 
sativi. iy@varestituendum Bianori 1. 
v. 2. doepva usurpat Strato, Lv. v. 1. 
égpva idem xxvuu. v.1.” Schef. Cf. 
V. R. 

46. The fish took the hook, and his 
blood began to flow. As the angler 
held his-rod with the point sufficiently 
elevated to prevent the snapping of 
his tackle, it was curved id ro xev7- 
paroc of the victim. And so during 
vy. 48, 49, the process of playing the 
fish proceeds. Then, in vy. 50, the an- 


gier strikes his game again, probably 
observing that his strength was well 
nigh exhausted. 

48. rw yépe recvdpevoc, epi evwca- 
Aor edpor cywyva. Kiessl. follows Zeune 
in thus pointing the vulgate reading. 
The latter renders the line ‘* manus 
extendi et in bellua tractanda labo- 
ravi.” Kiessl. compares the phrase 
wepi re elvat or éxety. Briggs objects 
to the use of rw for rd with xépe. ‘*Td 
pro rd yépe apud probatos scriptores 
reperiri non inficias eo, sed est hoc 
quidem, ut monet Wartonus, ex Attica 
forma: neque cum raty yepoty supra 
dixerit Theocritus video quare hoc 
loco genus mutaverit.” rw yépe red- 


pevoc either means that he grasped the 
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kat vuéas éxadakéa, kal ov hevyovros erecva. 


50, 51. The vulgate 
Kai vity yareroe: 
which is rendered ‘‘ num me punges ? 
the Junt. Ed., and appears to 


.. . Gp’ dud vtec; 


Et pungeris graviter,” is derived from 
e destitute of MSS. authority. 


Otherwise 


dp’ éué vitecc; eugene not be displaced, as Hermann’s explanation of that 


clause is sufficient 


y satisfactory, and it has, moreover, that presumption in 


favour of its genuineness which arises from its being by much the less obvious 


reading. 


Herm. reads the passage thus: ¢i6’ iropevdonwy ré rpwparog, ap’ ipe 


vitac; Kal vitac, éxyadata’ cai od dedyorroc, Erecva. and observes: ‘* Mimicam 
orationem, quz in hoc versu est, 10’ vroptpyvackwy T& rpatparog, ap’ éué vo- 
Zecc; parum intellexerunt interpretes. Volebat piscator hoc dicere : hesitabam, 
quid facerem; inde piscem accepti vulneris admonens, tentabam, quid facturus 
esset. Pro his postremis verbis admodum venuste dicit, dp’ éué vite; i.e. 
* certe tu me non vulnerabis, sed egote.’ Tum pergit, cai vitac, éyadata; ie. 
repente arundine lesi piscem, statimque remisi: quumque ille non fugeret, eduxi 
eum. Plena oratio esset: motu arundinis pisci vulnus renovans, cogitabam, non 
tamen illum mihi, sed me illi metuendum esse.” Eldikius proposed tzroutpydocwy 
— npipa vitac, Kijvud’ ad yaderic cai od gevyorrog EGava. Whence Briggs 
conjectured, 3 
<¢ si’ Uroptpydocwy TH Tpavparog Hosa vuta. 
kai vieac éxadaka, cai ob pevyorr’ evireva. 


‘Tum admonens vulneris leniter pupugi, et cum pupugissem laxavi, et non fu- 
ientem intendi.” Qui hamo et arundine piscantium mos est.” Kiessl., closely 
ollowing the last critic, reads and observes: ‘‘ ei9’ vrouipyaoxwy TH Tpwparog 

nota vota, cai vitac éyddaka, cal od pebyorrog Ereeva. Quatuor libri vers. 
riore habent vi%ac, et versu posteriore ¢ya\at~a manifesto latet in depravatis 
ectionibus. Locus autem sic est intelligendus: ‘‘admonens piscem de vulnere 

leniter pupugi.” Hec ipsa vulneris admonitio inest in eo, quod leniter piscem 
pungit experturus, an sauciatus aufugeret. ‘ Quumque pupugissem relaxavi’ 
scil. roy cdAapoy (pungere desii), ‘ quumque piscis non fugeret, intendi,’ scil. 


rod with his hands far apart, the bet- 
ter to resist the struggles of his game, 
or is to be simply rendered, ‘‘ straining 
with both my hands,” which seems the 
more probable interpretation. 

50, 51. The reading introduced by 
Meineke into the text has been adopted. 
The sense of the passage seems to be: 
‘* Then I struck him (by jerking the 
hook in his mouth) to remind him of 
the wound, gently(lest the fish, if over- 
pained, might, by a convulsive effort, 


accomplish his freedom), and having 
struck him, slackened my line (expect- 
ing that the anguish of this fresh wound 
would make him run it out), and upon 
his not taking to flight, I hauled tight,” 
scil. rv Opyidy, or ‘* drew in” rdv ix- 
Quy, as one or other is regarded as the 
object of ixaddata. Wuest. fell into 
some strange mistake when he wrote 
in his explanation of the passage, 
‘‘immo manum piscatoris, qui eum at- 
tracturus erat, pupugit.” Cf. V. R. 
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roy xdX\apoy, et piscem denique, labore peracto, extraxi. 
nonnihil a Briggsii, non multum tamen.” 
reading, understanding é6pyray rather as the object of érewva. 


Recedit hzc ratio 
The present editor has adopted this 
Meineke too has 


introduced Briggs’ emendation, with a slight change, into the text: 
10’ drropipvacKwy T& rpwparoc Hpip’ Evveia, 
nai vikac éxadaka, Kai ob pevyovrog ETELVa. 
Warton proposes yépa 6’, ob pevyovrog, Erecva. 
52. Meineke exhibits the emendation of Scaliger, #vvoa & wy. 
53. ‘‘Ceeterum non animadverterunt Editores Tautologiam qu inest verbis 


xpiceoy ixOdy ypvoqg mervcacpivor. 


Videndum an corrigi debeat dveidxuca 
yepai roy tyOvy wavTad rot xpvo weTUKACpEVvoY, 


Articulus voci xo’ceoy pre- 


fixus supervacaneus videtur, ad vocem (y@vv pene necessarius.” Briggs. This 
criticism seems very unsound. The repetition objected to is the result of an 


imitation of nature. 


The article which the emendation would introduce is bet- 


ter away after roy de@Aov in the same line, and the rq is unobjectionable before 


pusm; and it is not prefixed to ypuceor. 


a 


Thus the sense runs: ‘‘ I achieved 


the ke ae of my vision; I hauled up a golden fish, covered all over with the 


gold.” 


he asyndeton of the verse expresses the excitement of the veteran 


angler as he recounts the triumphant conclusion of his efforts. 


52. Hvvo’ idwy. ‘Vox idwy signifi- 
cantissima est. Locus ita vertendus 
est: ‘ut piscem vidi, certamen illico 
confeci.. Quod ex sequentibus patet. 
Haud dissimiliter Auctor a. Reg. xxm1. 
29. Kai {Oavarwoey abrov ty Mayeddw 
éy rp deity avrév. ‘ And he slew himin 
Megiddo, when he had seen him,’ i. e. 
‘as soon as he had seen him,’ Qui 
locus imprimis notandus. Ceterum 
scribendum, ut Dorismo suus honos 
habeatur.” Avvo’ idwy roy ae9Xov. Quo- 
modo semel locutus est Theocritus. 
Poteris etiam vertere, ‘Certamen mihi 
visus sum confecisse.’ Quo sensu ver- 
bum idciy ab Artemidoro, ceterisque 
’Ovetpoxptirex@yv Scriptoribus, usurpa- 


tur, sed illud, opinor, verius.” Toup. 
Kiess]. and Wuest. follow the latter in- 
terpretation. The former compares 
eldov éuavroy in v. 41. The latter 
renders ‘‘ atque certamen, quod vide- 
bam (quod in somnio mihi offerebatur) 
confeci, s. atque certamen mihi visus 
sum confecisse.” 

Ib. réyv deOdov: ‘the struggle.” Fr. 
Jac. cites Oppian. Hal. m1. 303. ide 
éverta Adkny adpgoripwy Onnceat, oloc 
GeOXog Mapvapévwy, advdpdc re cai ix- 
Quoc EXxopévoro. 

54. Odyss, x11. contains a notable 
myth, illustrative of such a supersti- 
tion. 
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58. cai réy piv weeorjpos. ‘* Eadem dat Ed. Flor. nisi quod habet meorjpct. 
sunt itaque in Codd. reperta. Ex Aldinis lectionibus, rai roy piv mioreioaca 
cada ye tay Hreiparoy, quas praebet paene easdem Cod. Vat. Reiskius effecit: 
kai roy piy wiorevoa, radov ye Tov nreparay: [* et illum quidem funibus alligavi, 
preclarum continentis futurum incolam’] — haec autem Eldikius: rai7d0@’ ¢ric- 
mwevoac axatyp y' dyov nreipovdc. In Edit. Br. sic e coniecturis scriptus legitur 
versus: cai 7@ piv riovyvoc, yaddoac rov exnparoy iyOdy [* et hoc auro fretus, 
sublato, suscepto amabili pisce, juravi’] — postea scribendum monuit dpac, pro 
xaraoag.” Valchen. ‘‘ risrevoaca carn ye roy Hanparoy C. nai rdy piv riored- 
caca cada ye rov Hrnparoy 10. cai roy piv miorevoaca Kad ye Tov nreipto 
11.” Gaisf. J. H. Voss conjectured cai rév piv wiorwoa, caddy ye Tov nreipw- 
ray. Zeune read wrexryoe “retibus” s. “sportulis,” ‘‘nempe ne quid ex tam 
pretioso pisce periret.” Kiessl.: cai roy piv wesornpda y’ avayov én’ ynetpo.o- 
“atque hunc quidem obsequentem subduxi in continentem.” Ahlwardt, apud 
alia, cai rp péy wiovvdc i earadyor ev nrepowp. Grefe, cai roy piv oredoag 
aad’ dyayoy Hreparay: “et illum quidem festinans tacite absportavi, terre 
habitatorem” factum; or cai rév pév, omevoac, Kadov dyayoy Hrepdray, “ pul- 
crum terre habitatorem.” Herm. cai rév piv wiorevoa nai dyayoy areipwray, 
which Meineke has introduced into the text. 

59. Brunck conjectured wyoca pnxéte. 


58. The reading in the text, which 
is the vulgate, has been generally de- 
nounced, e. g.: ‘* Linea et hamo cap- 
tus fuerat piscis, et manu in littus ad- 
ductus, ibihamo solutus. Quid iterum 
necesse est eum adducere, et quidem 
rudentibus, qui jam in littore humi ja- 
cet? Hee mihi adeo visa sunt absurda, 
ut in contextu relinquere nefas duxe- 
rim.” Brunck. And again: ‘ Prepos- 
tera sane est vulgata lectio. Quid 
enim? Piscem hamo solvi, et deinde 
in. continentem idque funibus trahi! 
Absit ut hec tam insulsa nostro impu- 
temus !” Wordsworth. Perhaps this ap- 
pearance of absurdity may be removed 
by its being remembered that the an- 
gler was sitting upon a rock when he 
hooked the fish, eldov iuavroy iv ré- 
Tpg pepawra’, v.42, and there of course 
he freed him from the hook, &c. Now, 
whether this rock be imagined to have 
risen insularly near the shore, or to 
have jutted from it—and it must have 


done either, or it would not have been 
selected by the fisherman for the pur- 
suit of his craft—it is not unlikely that 
a prize so precious might not be re- 
garded as secure, until it had been 
transferred from it to the mainland, 
especially as fish do occasionally make 
their escape after being unhooked, if 
the angler’s position be unfavourable. 
Kiessl., again, objects to rarijyoy. 
‘¢ Verbum cardyew autem de pisce ex 
mari extrahendo et in terram subdu- 
cendo recte usurpari, nondum mihi per- 
suasi; hine scribendum censui ava- 
yew.” But by the view taken above, 
the verb assumes an usual significa- 
tion, whether it be rendered ‘‘I brought 
it down,” or ‘‘lowered it down to the 
mainland,” or be translated, with a 
reference to the idiom carayew vay, 
‘7 brought it into port,” i.e. ‘* con- 
veyed it safely to the mainland.” The 
former interpretation is perhaps to be 
preferred, and if so, the verse may be 
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60. Meineke reads pevety—Bacrrevoey. The latter is found insome MSS. 


6l. ow Eéve. 


‘© Quo jure piscator hic comitem suum in eadem casula degen- 


tem, tévov, i. e. ‘hospitem,’ appellaverit, mihi non liquet. Mallem certe & gig, 


ut supra.” Briggs. 


64. “Intextu reposuimus cum Reiskio, Valckenario, Brunckio aliisque lec- 


tionem edd. Flor. Ald. et aliquot cdd. nisi quod in his scribitur eidec. 


ulgata 


tamen lectio, ypiceoy eldec 7 edpec, defendi potest, non ita quidem, ut ante 7 


suppleatur paddoy, sed ut 7 accipiatur 
‘aut’ pro ‘nec;’ ut Virgil. Ain. x. 592. 


ro ovdé, quemadmodum etiam interdum 
Kiessl. 


65. No MS. is cited in support of }zap, which first appears in the Junt. ed. 


The reading of the Ald. 


el we yap Kywoowy TovTo xwpia ravra payrevdoets, 
tAmic roy Uirvoy Jaret roy capxioy ixOuvr. 


translated, ‘* and so I lowered him 
down with cords upon the mainland.” 
Cf. V. R. 

59. ‘‘obxére post wuooa notandum: 
nam verba jurandi py, pyxére, etc., 
cum infinitivo poni poscunt. V. Idyll. 
xxi. v. 134, xxvu. v. 34.” Schaef. 

Ib. Xordyv. Asin v. 61, again. For 
such neuter accusatives in adverbial 
sense cf. Jelf. Gr. Gr. § 579, 4. 

61, 62. ipade rdv yrwuar. Zeune 
explains: ‘‘animum, qui in dubio est, 
nec scit, quid capiat consilii, firma, et 
libera a dubitatione, ut habeat, quod 
certo sequatur sine metu.” Passow, 
Wuest., and others, give the same 
sense to the verb in this passage. 
Kiessl. sustains the ordinary interpre- 
tation, ‘‘‘animum intende,’ scil. ut 
somnium recte interpreteris,” by Iam- 


blich. de Vita Pythag. § 65, p. 134, rai 
roy vouv tynpede raic perapciatc rov 
Kdopov Cupgdwviacc, and Moschus m1. 
56, épetoar rd ordpa. 

63. cai od ye pn rpéconc: “Kai ad 
aliquid subauditum refertur ; cai rovro 
Opdow, cai ob ye jr) rpicye.” Briggs. 

64. toar Ot WedSeorw SPerc. Ecclesias- 
ticus, XxxI. 7. ToAXNode érddynoe ra 
ivimmea, kai ttérecov tharilovrec in’ 
avroig. With the expression compare 
Aristoph. Av. 1166, 
ica yap ddnOec paiveral por Pedceow: 

65. The text may be rendered, ‘‘ But 
if you will search those places (of 
which you dreamed) wide awake, not 
dozing, there is hope from your slum- 
bers. Yes, seek the fleshy fish, lest 
you die by starvation, although with 
golden dreams.” 
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which is obviously most corrupt, was emended by Reiske into ef piv yap cvwo- 
ow Kara Xwpia ravra parevonec, Ancoray brvwy yare (h. e. ynres ‘desiderio’): 
‘nam si tu somnolentus,’ h. e. piger et remissus, ‘ hasce per regiones quzercs 
piscem carneum, propterea quod desideres sperata somnia,’ h. e. propterea quod 
inhies pisci aureo, cujus tibi species per insomnium est oblata et spes commota, 
‘vereor, ne tu pereas fame in ipsis illis tuis aureis insomniis.’ h. e. tametsi 
insomnia tua splendidis rerum specibus objiciendis te ludant, ductitentque atque 
exerceant.” Warton conjectured, ei piv ap’ ob kvydoowy rd rd xX. Tr. p., tdrric 
Toy Urvwy Care Tov—)ipy@ Kai Tic x. dv. ‘* Omissa somnolentia, si diizenter 
easdem illas aquas exploraveris, tuumque officium rite feceris, spes erit somni- 
orum, nec ea prorsus vana futura sunt. Exquire carneum piscem, ne forte 
pereas fame et aureis illis somniis.” Eldick. eideg yap evwoowy. rd Jt, ywpia 
ravra parevoag evOdc tiv Urvov, Cadre rdv cape. (y9 Bindemann, iAida 
Toy vrvwy Cares rov—. The Count de Finkenstein, éAvicdwy txvw. Kiessl. 
adopts Bindemann’s emendation, with a change in the punctuation. «i &° tap, 
ov Kvwoowy, TY Ta xwoia Travra paretdoec EXrida THY bTywy, Care KT. X. 
‘**Si tu vigilans—in his locis investigabis spem somni,’ h. e. piscem aureum, 
cujus tibi spes in somniis est excitata.” Other alterations too have been sug- 
gested, which it is needless to recite. 

67. cai rot. Valcken. proposed cay roic. Scaliger cai rotc. Herm. cai ovic. 


66. tAric ray Vrvwy. Thereis some 
similarity in the use of éXzwideg in Id. 
Iv. 42, 

Oapceiy xpn, pire Barre’ ray’ advproy 

ECOET Gpetvoy. 
édaidec €v Lwotow’ avidriorot 6& Qa- 

VOVTEC. 

** Quid prohibet, quominus ¥zywy ac- 
cipias de opibus, quas piscator sibi per 
somnum offerri erat visus?” Fr. Jac. 
But there is no necessity for this forced 
interpretation of the word, which plain- 
ly implies the source from which the 
advantage might be expected, and not 


the beneficial result itself. The sen- 
tence seems to mean literally—There is 
‘*a hope from the slumbers,” i.e. from 
the dream which you have just narra- 
ted; the drift of the observation being 
—If you will vigilantly seek your game 
in those places where you dreamed you 
caught the golden fish, the visions of 
your sleep may prove of some advan- 
tage ; but reveried inaction, though its 
dreams be of gold, has nothing better 
to expect than an empty stomach and 
a death of starvation: therefore Cdree 
TOY cadpKivoy ixOvr. 


GLOSSARY. 


GLOSSARY. 


IDYL XV. 


1. "Evdor, within, at home. tvdo Bapurdvwc h éevdoi we- 
ptorwpévwc, arti rou Evdov, card yAwooay Tupaxovolwy, rpory 
tov v ict. Eustath. romxdy ilppnua, we 7d Meyapot, Tv8oi. 
Schol. 

Wuest. and Wordsw. follow Herodian in not reading the cir- 
cumflex. The former refers to Buttm. Gr. Ampl. §. 116, 6, not. 8; 
T. m1. p. 276. Cf. the old Lat. “ endo, indu.” This form occurs 
again in v. 77, and was restored by Casaubon in v. 55. It never 
appears in Homer. The Homeric ?vdoM occurs in Id. xvr. 22, 
32, and 95, and also in v. 146. “Evdoy is found in Id. xxvuz. 69. 

Lb. xpovy, at last. Compare Herod. 1. 80. Xpdévy dé me- 
odvrwy augoréowy ToAAWy, éitparovro of Avool, and ib. 1x. 62, 
we 8&8 xpdévy wort éyévero. Eur. Phen. 302, 313, 1058, &c. 

For the difference of the relations of Time which theGen. Dat. 
and Acc. cases express, cf. Jelf’s Gr. Gr. §. 606, obs. 2. Salmasius 
follows the Schol. in reading the Dor. Gen. xpdvw. ‘Avi row 
we dia xpdvov. Compare ‘Qe ypduog in Id. x1v. 2. 

2. AvOEc = FADE. 

Ib. 8pn = Spa. “ See for a chair, Eunoa.” Toup. In illus- 
tration of this sense of Spa, Odyss. vi. 443, i8¢ moma, and 
Soph. Aj. 1165, orevaov xofAnv xarerdy tu’ ieiv ryd’, have been 
quoted. The following Latin parallels are supplied by John 
Wordsworth. Cic. Epist. ad Attic. v.1, “ Antecesserat Statius 
ut prandium nobis videret.” Terent. Heautontim. uz. 1, 50, ‘‘ As- 
perum, Pater, hoc est; aliud lenius, sodes, vide.” Juvenal, Sat. v11t. 
96, “Preconem, Cheerippe, tuis circumspice pannis.” "Opn oc- 
curs in its ordinary sense in v. 12, and Id. vu. 50. 


1V GLOSSARY. 


3. rorlxpavoy = mpdoxpavoy, 1. q. rpocxepaAaioy, a cushion 
for the head; also xaraypnoruwe, a cushion for sitting on, 1-4q. 
Umnotciov, as here. A chair thus furnished is termed in Id. xrv. 41, 
padaxi Si¢paé; on which passage the Schol. writes, MaAaxac 6&2, 
wapdooy ai yuvaixec paXdaxaic xabnvra xaBidpaic we tv Vvpaxov- 
ofac. The supplying of wpooxepaAaa in the theatre to the 
ambassadors of Philip is mentioned by Aéschines, éy ry xara 
Krnoipwvroc, § xf, to heighten the picture which he presents of 
Demosthenes’ obsequiousness on that occasion. 

4. vupev = dptv. 

6. cpnawle, ioc, 4, a man’s boot, reaching high up the limb. 
Kpnmidec, Hyovv, mavrayov xexpyriowputvor avopec, Afyet O2 rode 
éy rp woAa aorparlwrac. Schol. “Simuiliter aori¢ pro militibus 
et Adyxn Markl. ad Iphig. Aul.189. Attigit Schaefer ad Longum, 
p. 373.” Jacobs. Accurately speaking, it is not true that in 
expressions of this class one word is used as a substitute for ano- 
ther, but the attribute of the object which most engages the ob- 
server's attention 1s mentioned, instead of the object itself, and 
thus not merely is the presence of the latter implied, but likewise 
the prominence of the attribute. Thus when aowle is used for a 
soldier, we may be sure, at least in correct writing, that the shield 
was the most imposing part of his accoutrement, as, indeed, we 
know it was in the case of the Argive forces. We may conclude 
similarly with regard to Adyxn, when it 1s employed, and s0 of 
konioec. Cf. Annot. 

Ib. xXapvEngdpoc, wearing a yXapvc, hence, as subst., a 
cavalier. The yAapig was “a cloak or mantle, esp. worn by 
horsemen [‘“imprimis Macedonicorum, qui multi haud dubie in 
Ptolomzi exercitu erant,” Wuest.] and the %nj3oc performing 
horsemen’s service, 98 mepfmoAor, who laid aside the yAapi¢ as 
soon as they became men, Jac. Anth.1. 1, p. 24. Meineke Me. 
nand. p. 367: in gen. a military cloak, esp. the general’s cloak, like 
the Lat. paludamentum ; more rarely of a civic dress, Locella, Xen. 
Eph. 1. 8. [This Warton would prefer here.} The yAauic is 
first mentioned by Sappho: it was shorter than the yAaiva or 
iuariov, being narrower, but (like it) was fastened by a brooch on 
the right shoulder, so as to hang over the left; sometimes it had 
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side pieces set on, called rrépvyec, and in this shape was called 
the Thessalian or Macedonian cloak, v. Dict. of Antiqq. sub. v.” 
Passow. 

7. arpurog, not worn down. “ Hence of things unabating, 
e. g. wévoc, Pind. P. 4, 317, cana, Soph. Aj. 788; of a road, weari- 
some, never-ending, Theocr. 15, 7; of persons, indefatiggple, Jo- 
seph.”—Passow. The Schol. on the passage in the Ajax explains 
the arpérwv a8 rodurpitwv, ravu xaxobyrwy; but without having 
recourse to this sense of the initial a, the transition is easy from 
“unworn” to unexhausted; and when this has become an epithet of 
labour in general, to a particular species of it, viz. a journey, 
which is the sense of ddd¢ here, rather than that of an actual 
road. I cannot understand how Valcken. and Kiessl. conceived 
arpurog to be an instance of adjectives with a twofold sense, ac- 
tive and passive. In this point of view the two significations 
would be “‘ unwearied” and “unwearying,” which is the opposite 
of the sense required. For such adject. cf. Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 356. 
4, obs. 

Wuest. renders “ Via vix potest confici, finem habet nullum,” 
and refers for this signification to Welcker. ad Theogn., v. 261, 
p. 97. 

Ib. kkactoréow, supposed = to Exaoripw, adv. Compar. from 
ixde, farther of, too far. Cf. V. R. 

8. wapapog, mad, doting. 6 d& ye mapa Osoxpiry wapapog 
Snot piv Srep Kal 6 évravOa wapyopoc’ yiverat 62 ov mapa rd 
asfpw, aAXa rapa TO Gpw, Td apudtw, olovel 6 wapnppooptvog, 6 
pn ovvéxeav Exwv, & pr tuvexde, 6 un ppevhpnc, 6 apatd¢e rov 
vouyv. Eustath. apud Il. xx111. 603. 

Ilapapoc &2 6 rapnprnuévoe tiv yvwpunyv, 6 avdppoorog, 
axphoiuoc kal paraioc’ ék perapopag Ttwy Taphpwy Irrwr, 
tiveg TW Cuy@ ov xpnomebovor. Schol. 

Avo yap tamotg Revypévoic, dv rodrov Cebyvura cuvupic, 
tplrog wapeizero cepaiog tmmog puripot auvexduevoc. Sv ard 
rov mapywpioba Kal ovveGevy Oa (leg. xat OY ovveteiy Oat) 
mapyopoy éxaAour oi madaol. Dionys. Halicarn. A.R. vu. p. 462, 
quoted by Toup, who prefers raépqpoc. 

The horses under the yoke were called Cuyira, or Gu¥ycoe. 
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The trxoc wapfhopoc, called also 6 rapacepoc, cetpatoc, and 
oepagdpoc, was fastened by the head only, and was, of course, 
more erratic in his movements than those which were engaged in 
the actual draft. Cf. Damm. in v., Valcken. on this line, Blomf. 
Gloss. Prom. 371. Valcken. follows Damm. in deriving the word 
from éslow, and not from a ap, with Eustathius. 

Ib. ravog = ixeivog. 

Ib. yao = yite. 

Ib. EXaBe. In the sense of gurcPdcaro, sec. Schol. In v. 20 
it occurs again, where the Schol. interprets it iyépace. Not 
otherwise Photius in Lex., quoted by Valcken., has AaBwy, xuplwe 
kal ayopdcac Kai picOwoaputvoc. Compare the English phrase, 
‘to take a house.” 

Ib. tvOiv = AOwr. 

9. "IXedc¢, 0, aden, esp. of serpents. It appears also in the 
forms of eiAede, siAvdc, and eiAvOudc. "IAsdv 82 Abyouar rov 
gwAsby amd Tov Ta Epmera év abre eideiaBar. Scho. 

10. adAAdAate = -AfAate. 

Ib. wort = mpoc. 

12. r& pieced = Tov puxpov. Angl. “The little one.” It 
appears in same sense in v. 42 and Id. vir. 64, “ To» pixpdy maida 
quem raid’ dAlyor etiam dicebant Poet, et 6Alyov xwpov Theo- 
critus, vulgo vocabant ré watdfov.” Valcken. Adon. p. 349, 

Ib. wo8opy = mpocopg. 

Ib. rv = oe. 

13. amrgic, o, a term of endearment used by children to their 
father, papa; Hebr. abba. Otrw rdv rarépa xaXoveww, ag’ ob 
tic wépuxev. Aé€yerat 62 UroKoptotiKwe’ On O& ard Tobrov Kai 
rov mpeaBbrnv. Schol. Not otherwise Eustathius on Iliad v. p.565. 
Valcken. suggests a different derivation. ‘ Pater, a pueris dimi- 
diata wise tentantibus, ut loquitur Minucius Felix, dicitur az, 
Ta: Tama.’ 

14. vat. “a and v7 are particles of protestation, which always 
have the object by which we swear in the accus., ex. gr. » Ala, - 
by Jove! a protestation with vi is always affirmative; but ua may 
take either an affirmative or negative particle (val ua Ala, and od 
ua Alfa); when pa, however, is alone, it is merely negative.” 
Buttm. Gr. Gr., p. 480. 
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‘Moreover val, which bears the same relation to v7 that da 
does to dy, 1s always used in a positive sense, like the Latin ne.” 
Donalds. Crat., p. 253. 

Ib. wérvia, %, a title of honour used chiefly in addressing 
females, whether goddesses or women, both as substant. in sense of 
lady, mistress, as here and in Id. 1. 43 and 164, and Epigr. 
x1. 5; and as adject.in sense of revered, august, as in v. 80, Id. 
xvi. 82, Id. xvir. 36, Id. xvi. 27. No mascul. of either rérva 
or wérva seems to have existed. ‘ Buttm. Ausf. Gr. § 64, Anm. 
2, n., makes wérva an old fem. appellative, lady, queen, from 
which wérvca comes, a8 Yorariog from foraroc; hence the gen. 
after it: and perhaps it is strictly fem. of méoie, as déoroiva of 
Seordrnc ; cf. Sanscr. pati, lord, husband; patni, wife, lady, from 
root pa tueri, akin to Lat. potens, potis. Pott. Et. Forsch. 1. 189.” 
Passow. 

15. rpwav = rpwny, lately, Lat. nuper, esp. the day before 
yesterday (nudius tertius); hence the proverbial expression, péype 
ov xpwny te kal xVéc, tll yesterday or the day before. rpwnv seems 
to have come from rpwiny, acc. sing. from mpwioe, sub. Spar, 
and, if so, should be written rpqynv. mpw is sometimes short, as 
in this verse. Itis long, as in the former part of the line, in Id. vir. 
23, Id. xrv. 5. Comp. for such variation of quantity, Id. vr. 19. 

16. virpov, rd, “natron, a mineral alkaline substance, a car- 
bonate of soda ; sometimes also the alkaline salt procured from 
wood ashes, potass: both used for washing.” Donn. Lez. 

Reiske supposes this to have been intended for washing the 
clothes, as the gixo¢ for adorning the face of Praxinoe. But 
Ruhkenius apud Valcken. Adon. p. 307: “ Praxinoe nitrum et 
fucum sibiemi volebat, quo formam interpolaret, in publicum pro- 
ditura. Ad malam rem muliebrem (ut Terentius vocat Heaut. 11. 
3, 48, ubi videndus Bentleius) non minus nitrum pertinet, quam 
fucus. Ovid. Medicam. Fac. vs. 73: 

** Nec cerussa tibi, nec nitri spuma rubentis 
Desit.” 


The Attics said Xfirpov, as tAcipwr, instead of rvevuwv, Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 15, which form occurs in Athen. hb. xv. 1. 8S. Atha- 
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nasius exhorted Christian maidens to refrain from the use of this 
cosmetic. Cf. Casaub. Animadv. on Athen. ibid. 

Ib. pixog, cog, 76, “ sea-rweed, Il. 1, 7, sea-moss, or wrake: alga (a 
species of sea-moss was supposed to furnish a red paint for the face, 
called gixoc), hence red paint for the face ; but others maintain, 
with more probability, that the paint was procured from the root 
of the plant alkanet: anchusa officinalis ; the root iteelf, as also the 
paint extracted from it, was called guxog.” Donn. Lex. This was 
used to supply the Eav@d¢, or florid complexion. 

Ib. oxava = oxnvh, 4, here a booth or shop. tv raicg ravr- 
yipent oxnvac érolouy of rwAovvrec. Schol. 

Ib. ayopacdwy = ayopatwv. 

17. &X¢, adde, 6, Lat. sal, our salt, in sing. mostly to denote 
a grain of salt, as in Id. xxvit. 60 ; in plur. sal, as prepared for 
use, as in Id. xxrv. 95. But arg, addc, 7, the sea, as in Id. v1. 11. 
The expression o¥8 dda Soine in Id. xxvu. 60, is derived from 
Odyss. xvi. 455, from whence it 1s supposed to have passed into 
a proverb with regard to matters of no value. 

Lb. Gupe = hypiv. 

Ib. rpioxardexarayue = rnxve, thirteen cubits high; along, 
lazy loon; huge booby; Lat. longus homo, longurio. “Sed longus 
ille Syracosisze Dinon pumilio videretur juxta illum spectatus, in 
quem dicitur Anthol. m. c. xm. ep. 10, piva rplanyuy Exec.” 
Valcken. in loc. | 

18. xwpoe for cai 6 tude = Attic yéiudc. Comp. w ’& for 
6 #, Id. 1.65 = Attic 6v—. But wrepoc for 6 frepog, Id. vir. 36 
= the Attic Grepoc. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 54,1. Comp. yewnp 
for xal 6 avnp, v. 148. 

19. cuvde, adog. poet. fem. of xbveog, of a dog, Lat. caninus; 
used here as a substant. Opf& subint. dog’s hair, said contemptuously 
of the fleeces. Valcken. conceives that the word might have been 
used here in the sense of aropaydaXla, the inside of the loaf, on 
which the Greeks wiped their hands at dinner, and then threw 
it to the dogs (ev xal Aaxedaysdvioe Kuvdda rhv aworaydaXtav 
kaXovowv, Pollux, lib. v1. 92. Cf. also Athenzus, lib. rx. p. 409), 
and so imply ‘vellera tantum digna, quibus mox abjiciendis 
manus abstergerent.” 
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Ib. ypaitog, aged. “Ut autem yuri ypaia, simpliciter etiam 
ypaia, sic et dic dici potuit.” Valcken. 

Wuest. shews by a comparison of yfowy wéwAog in Id. vit. 
17, that ypatoc ‘‘etiam de rebus dicitur,” and therefore may be 
an epithet of ‘ wallets.” 

Ib. awdriApa, arog, 76, that whichis plucked out, the pluckings. 

1b. wnpav = mnpwov. Aim. Port. brings this from wipa, 7, 
a wallet, stating that wallets were made of dog’s skin; accordingly 
he takes yp. awor. mno. as explicative of cuvadac, “ caninos pilos 
ex veteribus peris evulsos,” in which he is followed by Kiessl. 
and Wuest. WValcken. and others understand it as the gen. of 
anpdc, a, dv, maimed ; to which Kiessl. objects, on account of the 
junction of the two adjectives, ypaav and rnpayv. But cf. Valcken. 
supra, O1 ypatoc. 

20. wéxwe = rdxovg, from méxac, 6 (réxw, Lat. pecto), wool 
in its raw state, a fleece. Occurs again in v. 98, and Id. xxvyi1. 12. 

Ib. dwav, neut. of drag (Gua, rac), here adverbially, altogether, 
every whit, nothing but, as in v. 148. Comp. way in’ Herod. 1. 32, 
wav toriv avOpwrog aupgoph. In Id. 111. 18, we find the article ex- 
pressed rd wav Aifog, as in Lucian. Dear. Jud. de Paride, ri 8é; 
TwY TOARUKWY gory auTY emBupia, Kal girddokde TiC, 7} TO TAY 
Bouxdrog? and so 76 Grav, Plat. In fuller development we find 
é¢ ro wav in the same sense, Auschyl. Choeph. 682, 939. Eumen. 
84, &c. 

Ib. pirog, 6, filth. In Odyss. v1. 93, pia wavra occurs, 
whence a neut. ré piov has been supposed, to which Passow, as 
quoted by Kiessl., objects, on the grounds of this piwa being a 
case of metaplasm, and so acknowledged by Eustathius and Hesy- 
chius. The regular plur. of pio: appears in Aristoph. Lys. 1200. 

21. rwuréxovoy = theAttic rayréxovoy (for the difference 
between the Doric and Attic crasis cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 54), 
1.e. rd auméyovoy, 1. q. aumexovn in Id. xxvit. 59 (auréyw), a 
robe, an outer garment, worn by women and effeminate men. 

‘In Greek amicire (i. e. to put on an outer garment) is ex- 
pressed by aupiévyvcOa, apwiyeoOa, émiBadrcoba, wep. Bar- 
AecBar; and induere (i. e. to put on the interior clothing), by 
évdbverv. Hence came apyreydvn, ewiBAnua, and ém:dAaov, 
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mepiBAnua, and wepi3dAacoy, an outer garment, a sheet, a shawl; 
and Zyduua, an inner garment, a tunic, a shirt.” Smith’s Antiqui- 
ties in v. amictus. ayrtxovoy occurs again in vv. 39, 71, and Id. 
xxvir. 58. 

Ih. wepovarpic = -nrple, i (wepdvn), “a robe fastened on the 
shoulder with a buckle or brooch, Theocr. xv. 21, the same as ib. 34, 
is called xarawruyic gumepdvapua, cf. repdvnua : it was a woollen 
garment worn by Dorian women ; being sleeveless, fastened on 
each shoulder by a brooch; closed on the right side, but on the 
left only kept together by a few clasps, hence called oytard¢ xerdv 
and SrAovv iuarcov: whereas the Ion. and Att. women’s yirwv 
was, like a modern shirt or shift, of linen, close at both sides, &c., 
V. Miller, Dor. 4. 2. § 3. Acc. to Hdt. 5. 87, the Dorian was the 
original Hellenic, and even Athen. dress.” Passow. 

Ib. XaZev = Cov. Imper. Pres. of AdZouar, 1. gq. AauBavo, 
totake. In Id. vit. 84, the form AdoSeo = AaZov also occurs. 

22. Bamec, an unusual form, = Bwpev, aor. 2, conjunct. of 
Batvw, let us go. 

23. Oaodpevar = Oeacduevat, from Badpat, 1. q. Pedouar. The 
verb @cacOac is peculiarly applicable to the spectators of solemni- 
ties, &c. Hence Ammonius Grammat., as quoted by Valcken. 
in Argum. Adon. p. 195, observes, Ozarijc, 6 aywvwv kat Dedrpwv. 
—adpapravovow ovv of Aéyovrec, Oewpioal pe det tov ayova' 
déoy siretv OcacacAa. Compare Id. 1. 72, where Theucarila is 
described as giving a similar invitation to Simetha. But @adpua 
is by no means limited to this sense. Cf. Id. 1. 149; Id. m1. 12; 
Id. rv. 50. 

24. coounv = Kxooutiv, as olxyy for otxety, Id. xxiv. 81. Cf. 
Matth. § 202,11. So also sometimes the infinitives of barytone 
verbs, as Zomnv in v. 26, yafpny in Id. xrv. 1, espa in Id. x1. 4, &e. 

Ib. BactXrtaca, 1. q. Pactra, n, a queen. This form, which 
is unusual in Attic authors, occurs in the writings of the Alexan- 
drine School, and is found in the monuments of the Ptolemies. 
“Ut Baowric et Bacidioca’ Badavic et Badrdvioca’ sic puAaxic 
dicebatur, et puAdkisca, &. Heroine, ‘Hpwiva, et ‘Hp@rat, 
exdem sunt ac Heroides. Sed pro ‘Hpwic dicebatur et ‘Hpwicca’ 
et contracte ‘Hpwaaa.” Valcken. Adon. p. 321. 
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26. Eomw (Lat. serpo, repo, Sanscr. srip, whence sarpa, = 
Lat. serpens.), to go slowly, creep; hence in gen. to move about, go. 
In this sense it occurs in Id. 1. 105, 106, Id. vir. 2, in the passage 
before us and in v. 42, and Id. xvirr. 40. In Id. v. 45 it also means 
to go, but in the preceding line to come; and from this capability 
of bearing either sense results its propriety in v. 136 of this Idyl, 
where it means both to come and go. The verb is found with a 
general signification in Attic and Ionic writers also, e. g. Eur. 
Hippol. 558, and Hom. Od. xvii. 131. 

Ib. &pa, cf. Gloss. on v. 74. 

Ib. aspy6ée, dv, not working, idle; occurs in Id. xxviu1. 15, as 
the epithet of houses in which people are idle. 

27. alps, imper. pres. of atow. Kaiessl., Wuest., and others 
translate this “tolle ;” Valcken. prefers “affer,” the use of the verb 
sense he illustrates, Adon. p. 327. Thus in Anstoph. Pac. 1226, 
"AAN’ aipé por rovrdy ye tic iowviac ; on which the Schol, re- 
marks, Alpe évrav0a émi rou mpdagepe. 

Lb. vapa, td = vijua (véw, to spin), that which is spun, thread, 
yarn ; later also, a web, stuf’. It occurs in the former sense in Id. 
xxiv. 74. TloAAat "Axatiadwy padaxdv rept yobvare via. This 
Keenius on Gregory, p. 323, conceives to be its meaning here, 
observing, “‘ sed vaya, pro vaya, esse stamen docet v. 28. Videlicet 
jubet ancillam Praxinoe, v. 27, stamen e medio removere, ne feles 
lanz molli incubent.” Bayer, taking vaya in the same sense, and 
assigning, with the Aldine, depyote aiev éopra to Praxinoe, con- 
celves alpe rb vaya to be a command to Eunoa to resume her 
employment with the “stamen,” which she had abandoned to 
listen to the conversation. 

Dahl understands it of the robe of Praxinoe, called gurepdévaua, 
v. 34, which he supposes to have been carelessly laid aside, and 
thus to present a tempting couch to the luxurious grimalkins, 

Kiessl. follows Ahlward in explaining the word “a napkin,” 
‘“ Nijua enim (he writes) est nelum, filum, et quicquid ex filis con- 
ficitur. Ergo potest certe significare mantele. Adde, quod ali- 
quid hic deesse videbitur ad plenam garrulitatis mulierculz hujus 
imaginem, nisi etiam mantele commemoratum fuerit. In hoc 
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manteli, negligenter, opinor, projecto, feles aliquot incubabant. 
‘ Tolle,’ inquit, ‘mantele, mihique adpone, ut in promtu habeam,’ 
‘leg mirs zur Hand’ (nam sic verba Oé¢ é¢ foo videntur intelli- 
genda).” 
Valcken. does not appear ever to have suspected that vaya 
could mean anything but water, in which view he is followed 
by Warton, Spohnius, Wuest., &c. This explanation is open 
to such strong objections that it may be wondered how it ever 
passed as current. In the first place does yaya ever occur in 8 
sense which does not include the idea of flowing? We meet it 
in Id. vir. 116, in the sense of a spring, and in Id. xvi. 48, in 
that of a river. Secondly, it seems highly improbable that we 
should have the one article of water mentioned five times in’ five 
lines, twice as vaya, thrice as d8wp. The use of the different 
wards Spohnius and Fr. Jacobs have endeavoured to explain: the 
former on the grounds that by the word vapa is meant a reservoir 
of the water of the Nile, kept in some cool place from the heat of 
the sun; and by déwp, that which was presented for immediate 
use. The latter conceives that a ridicule of affected language is 
intended, and that Proxinoe uses vaya when she wishes to be 
dignified, S8wp when pride gives place to spleen. V. 30 shews 
that Spohnius’s view is untenable, for the vaya which Eunoe is 
mentioned there as carrying is surely identical with the object of 
dd¢; and it is impossible to read vv. 29-32 without becoming 
sensible that there is no such transition going on in the tone of 
Praxinoe’s mind as Fr. Jacob’s conception presumes. 
It is strange that the more probable sense of yaya never occurred 
to Valcken., especially when he thought it necessary to suppose 
that Eunoe was presenting something of this sort to her mistress 
in v. 29, in order to account for the Uéarocg mpdrepor dei: ‘ Hee 
cum attonita vel mantile, vel rav wepovarp(da, vel aliud quidpiam 
porrigeret, vdaroc, inquit illa, 
bdarog wpdrepoy dei, 

primum opus mihi est agua. Ad amicam tum conversa, 
"AO we vapa géper, 

ista, vide, quam rustice et tremula manu gestet gutturnium.” 
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Ib. aivoOpumrog, ov (aivéc, Opimroua), exceedingly ener- 
vated ; “you wanton!” Chapman; “saucy jade,” Dalzell; “Tin- 
dolente créature !” M. Gail. 

‘¢ Winterton vertit ‘ male deliciosa,’ Koehler ‘ perdite delicata.’ 
[Recte, opinor. Etiam Schneider in Lex. s. h.v. explicat alvic 
reOpuppévoe, ‘ ausserordentlich, zum Entsetzen weichlich” Nec 
sane video, quum hee sint usitata, @0aumroc, evVOputroc, aivac 
déSorxa, aivoBaxxevtoc, aivdAexrpoc, et similia, cur vulgata 
Valckenario displicuerit. Kiessl.] In cod. Paris. explicatur xevd- 
Soke ért xaxoic. In cod. Vatic. et Tolet., item ed. Flor. est alyd- 
Spumre, quod probavit Andr. Schottus. Ex uno cod. Vat. enotatur 
oivddpumre, hinc suspicatur Valckenarius, olim lectum fuisse 
oivdOpurre atque oivdbpuTrog dici potuit, ‘ que invitare se plus- 
culum solebat,’ sive ‘nimio vini usu debilitata’ vel ‘fracta.” 
FfMarl. 

28. yaX£n, 4, contr. yaAh, fie, @ weasel. “ Vera tradit ad 
Aéliani Var. Hist. xv. c. rv. Jacobus Perizonius: felis est atdov- 
poc’ yaAx, mustela. Ut ejusdem generis animalibus, eadem utris- 
que tribuuntur.” Valcken. p. 327. 

‘“‘ De fele interpretari licet per ea que disputavit Perizon.” 
Kiessl. 

“ Maximo et singulari cultu tractabantur Feles apud Mgyptios 
veteres. Omnes domestici, ubi moriebatur felis, in signum luctus 
supercilia radere solebant. Vide Herodot. Wesseling. lib. i. 
p. 135.” Warton’s Addenda. 

Th. Briggs adheres to the original sense of the word. ‘ Sen- 
sum esse credo: Etiam mustels, odiosa atque olida animalia 
somno indulgentes molliter esebant. Hac appellatione ancillam 
designat hera humanissima. Interpretes qui me precesserunt, per 
vyaAéa feles intelligunt, sensu rarissimo, neque ut mihi videtur 
huic loco conveniente.” | 

29. ckevev = kevov, imp. pres. midd. of kevéw. xevevd O79, ‘ be- 
stir thyself, prithee.” 

30. xrovAd, Ep. for odd. 

31. yirw@viov, rd, dim. from yirev, Lat. tunica. “ Beside the 
word yirmv, we also meet with the diminutives yirwvicxog and 
X'rwvtoy, the former of which 1s generally applied to a garment 
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worn by men, and the latter to one worn by women, though this 
distinction is not always preserved. A question arises, whether 
these two words relate to a different garment from the chiton, or 
mean merely a smaller one. Many modern writers think that the 
chiton was not worn immediately next the skin, but that there 
was worn under it a shirt (yirwvisxog) or chemise (xyerwmov). 
In the dress of men, however, this does not appear to have been 
the case ; since we find y:rwvloxog frequently used as identical 
with yr, and spoken of'as the only garment worn by individuals 
(ro iuadriov Kat rov xirwvtoxoy, Plat. Hipp. Min. p. 8368; Dem. in 
Mid. p. 583, 21; Aésch. in Tim. p. 1438; Athen. xr. .p. 545, a). 
It appears, on the contrary, that females were accustomed to wear 
a chemise (yer®vov) under their chiton, and a representation of 
such a one is given in p. 978 (compare Athen. x1. p. 590, f.; 
Aristoph. Lysistr. 48, 150).” Smith's Antiquities, inv. Tunica. 

The y:rwvov in the text seems undoubtedly to be distinct 
from the two other articles of dress that are mentioned, the ip- 
wepdvapa in v. 34 and the auméyovov in v. 39. The former ap- 
pears at this time to be in the “great chest,” v. 33, and the 
latter is asked for in v. 39. Thus the compliment of Gorgo comes 
in naturally at v. 34. 

32. véveupat, perf. pars. of vigw. The word is usually em- 
ployed of persons washing part of the body, esp. the hands and 
feet; while Aobw, AobecAar, is used of bathing ; rAbyw, of washing 
clothes, &c. 

33. xX a&, -axo¢e, 7, (so also cAatc) from the Dor. crake (ef. 
Valcken. adh. 1. p. 334,and Epist. ad Rov. lxii.) =kKA&ie, H, @ key. 

Ib. Xdpvaké, axog, , a chest, i. q. Bwroe, a chest for clothes; 
called by the later Greeks picxoc, as by the Romans riscus. 

34. xaranrruxie, éc, “ Theocriteum vocabulum, quod in Vul- 
gatis Lexicis non reperitur. Est autem epithetum vestis que 
multas habet plicas.” im. Port. in v., amply folding, “ full- 
skirted,” Chapman. 

Ib. turepdvaya = vnua, rd, vid. Gloss. v. 21. In Smith's 
Antiquities, under the article ‘“‘ Fibula,” this passage is quoted as 
an instance of the amictus receiving the name of éurepdynua, in 
consequence of its being secured with a fibula, or repdvn. But 
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this is an oversight, as the gumepdvnua here is obviously an inner 
garment, identical with the repovnrpic of v. 21; while the outer 
garment, the amictus, or auréxovoy, is not put on until vv. 39, 40. 

35. wéaow = rocov? Lat. quanti? For how much? So Xen. 
Cyr. 3,1, 36, od 8, & Tiypavn, AEov por, wocov av mpiao 
&ore rhv yuvaixa avoAafev? Lucian, Icaromed. p. 204. wdcov 
viv 6 Tupdg zoTty Wrioe int Tne ‘EXAadoc? The lovers of ellipse 
would, of course, supply avri moocou riuhparoc. Compare Bos. 
by Seager, p. 131 and p. 194. Note 6, by Mr. Seager, in the 
page last quoted, déserves the student’s notice. ‘It may be proper 
at the outset to caution the reader, once for all, in the words of 
Schefer, against trusting to the doctrine of Bos on this subject: 
‘‘ What the ancient grammarians have taught with regard to con- 
struction [i.e. that such and such cases are governed by verbs 
and adjectives], is, for the most part, perfectly correct: and Bos 
and his followers, by imagining I know not what ellipses, have 
rather obstructed than cleared the way to a mght understanding 
of Greek syntax.” J. S. Compare Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 364. 

Ib. xaréBa = -Bn, “descendit,” 1. e. ag’ iors, Casaubon 
compared the xaQaipety iordy of Strabo and his native idiom de- 
monter la piéce, which Valcken. observes more accurately cor- 
responds with xaraBiBalev ag’ iorov, or arpiov réuvery tk Tov 
KeAsovtwry, which occurs in Id. xviit. 33, 34. 

Ib. isrdc, 6 (iornm), @ ship's mast, in gen. a rod or pole, 
hence a loom, the most ancient species of which was upright, 
subsequently called ioré¢ dpMo¢, to distinguish it from the hon- 
zontal loom, which afterwards came into use. On account of its 
erect posture in the original machine, the warp was called orjuwy 
Lat. stamen, the same as that which is termed drpiov = firpiov, 
in Id. xvit1. 33. For the same reason the first operation in weay- 
ing was termed iorév orhoacBa, to set up the loom. Hom. Od. 11. 
94°; Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 779. and the web or cloth, before it 
was cut down or “descended” from the loom, xaréBa a@’ tora, 
was called ‘ vestis pendens,” or “ pendula tela,” Ovid. Met. tv. 
395; Epist. 1, 10; because it hung from the transverse beam or 
jugum. Cf. Smith’s Antiquities in v. Tela. fordg occurs again in 
the same sense in Id. xvui1. 33. 
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36. 2, “as a prohibitory particle, is construed with an im- 
perative of the present tense, and a subjunctive of the aorists: 
.... and pi}, with the imperative of the present, is properly used 
in commanding to desist from what one is already doing; vid. 
Odys. x’. 168 (compare its use with “Eyye: in vv. 30, 31); but 
often, however, in commanding not to begin, which is the pecu- 
har province of the imperative of the aorist, which yet the Greeks 
very seldom employ, the Attics almost never (cf. Porson on Eur. 
Hec. 1166); but instead of it they use the subjunctive of the 
aorist, which always signifies that something is not to be begun. 
Odyss. 6, 263. (Compare also v. 52 of this Idyl). For examples 
of the aorist imperative, see Koen. and Schefer. ad. Greg. Cor. 
p- 15, seqq. Moreover the present is used of something conti- 
nued, as pa) (sadAere; the aorist of something quickly over, as 
py Badye, when the throwing of one weapon is spoken of.” 
Viger by Seager, p. 166. 

Ib. pvaons = pvioge, aor. subjunct. of peuvhoxw, to remind. 
The med. form in sense of to remember, which. occurs in v. 40, 116, 
118, Id. vi. 69, &c., must be distinguished from the pydonat, 
to woo, to sue, &c., which is found in Id. 111. 28, and Id. xxvut. 22. 
‘¢ At first prob. the same word as sq.; (uvdouat, to remember) ; for 
there is no great distance between the notions of thinking on, or 
remembering a thing, and trying to get it:—gradually, however, 
these notions separated, and so, though in Ep. and Ion., pydoua 
was used in both significations, yet later ueuvioxopuat, with its 
tenses formed from pydouat, was confined to the former, and 
pvaonmae to the latter.” Passow. 

Ib. rrXéov 7 io. ‘ Vocule % pleonasmum, quem aitigi ad 
Eid. xx. 27, p. 162, apto hic exemplo Toupius firmavit in Epist. 
ad Wartonum, p. 334.” Valcken. in loc. The passage in Id. xx. 
1g 

éx croparwy oé 
"Eppeé poe Qwvd yAuKepwrépa 7 medixnow. 
On which Valcken.: ‘ Post comparativa sic interdum % wAsovac- 
ev, Stephanus jam observaverat in Append. Thes. p. 28, Thucyd. 
vit. p. 497, 91, dn rivie Kat ek devoréowy fh rowwvds towOnoav, 
atque ita Theocritus scripsit Eid. xv. 37, wAgov apyupiw xabapo 
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pvav "H dbo, minis plus duabus argenti puri; de hoc more scri- 
bendi dedit nonnulla G. Kcenius in Gregor. de Dialect. p. 37. 
The passage in Toup’s Epist. alluded to in the first quotation, is 
‘.Tdem wAéov dvoiv pvav et wAfov 7% dvoiy uvav. Hujusmodi 
pleonasmis delectantur Greci. Lysias Orat. de Aristoph. p. 349. 
Ed. Taylor. Zrepavy d2 ry Oaddov éréyero elvae wALov i} revTh- 
kovra taAavrwv, Stephanus autem Thalli filius dicebatur rem posse- 
disse pluris talentis quinquaginta.” Matthie considers this redun- 
dancy of 4 “ very doubtful,” § 450, obs. 2. In the passage from 
Lysias quoted by Toup, ovoéa is to be supplied from the following 
part of the sentence, as Briggs also observed in loc. In that from 
Thucyd., brought forward by Valcken., the rowwyée is the gen. on 
éx subintell., in accordance with the rule that ‘in the construction 
with #, the word with which another is compared is usually put 
in the same case with the word compared (subject of comparison).” 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 448, 1, a: and in Id. xx. 27, I venture to think 
(for Matthiz avoids this case by referring to the various reading, 
i péAc Khpw, which Briggs adopts for the same defensive pur- 
pose), that weAcchpw is governed by éx resumed from é oroparwy. 
MeXixnpov 13 a honeycomb, not honey. It is therefore more 
properly the source from which the liquid sweetness flows 
than the stream itself; and hence is better compared with the 
arduara than the gwva, which is described as fowing—ippeé por 
guwva. 

Whether the old reading is or is not to be preferred to 4 
péAt khpw, 1s a distinct question, but it appears suffictently clear 
that its retention does not involve the establishment of an instance 
of the pleonastic use of 4. Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 780, obs. 2, ad fin., 
observes, ‘‘1n poetry sometimes 7 1s used before the genitive as a 
pleonasm : Soph. Antig. 1281, 


ri & boriy ad ndxwov h raxey Er.” 


But Boeck. correctly explains 4 here to be a disjunctive particle, 
and explains the caxwy by aresumption of rf, “aut quid malorum 
reliquum est ?” 
But to return to the passage before us: Matth. Gr. Gr. § 450, 
c 
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obs. 2, entertains no doubt that # is not redundant here, because 
‘the gen. would be required as the price, § 364, independently of 
the comparative ;” and so Wuest. ‘ # post comparativum hic non 
redundat, uvav enim est genitivus pretii.” Now it would seem 
necessary that wAéov also should be in the gen. if uvav be the 
gen. of price, for in matter of fact it was not the two mine that 
were the price, but the more than two mine. Briggs’s paraphrase 
of the passage shews the necessity of this, although he did not 
perceive it. ‘ Structura,” he writes, ‘loci de quo nunc agitur, ni 
fallor, hxc est, Karé3a ag’ iorw rA€op, 1. &. avri mAtovoe, 7 avr 
déo0 vay xabape apyuplw.” Hence it appears to me better to 
consider mA gov as governed by a verb to be assumed from zroré@nxa 
in next verse, uvav the gen. on it, and do as an acc. case, and so 
to render the passage, I paid down more minas of pure silver than 
two. The acc. case of dvo follows from the principle of attraction 
alluded to above, as wAfgoyv is in theacc. An exact analogy to 
which is Thue. 11. 13, obx tAdooovoe hv H wEevThxovtra TaAdvrwv, 
where the veyr. rad. isin the gen., because this 1s the case of é\do- 
sovoc. Or the construction might be explained by supposing an 
ellipse of riunua or the like: “ I paid more than the value of two, 
&c.” which was probably the Scholiast’s view. But the position 
of the words in the text appears to me to establish the former 
construction. Any strangeness in the expression mAéoy pvav 
may be attributed to the character of the speaker ; some impres- 
sion with regard to which the superfluous addition of apyupiw 
xaQapw (with which Wart. compares “‘many a good pound,'a 
golden guinea”), must have been intended to convey. 

Ib. pva, }, Lat. mina, a weight = 100 drachme, 15 oz. and 33 
grs.,a sum of money also = 100 drachmea, 1.e. £4 1s. 3d. 60 pvae 
make a talent. (For information on the different standards of 
currency, &c., among the ancients, cf. Smith’s Antiq., sub v. Ta- 
lentum, &c.) ‘ Ad Talenti, vel mine mentionem nonnunquam 
Attici, raro tamen, vocem addunt apyupfov. Exempla quedam 
D'Orvillius adnotavit Anim. in Chariton. p. 144; sed in usu 
quoque quotidiano sic Grecos suspicor loquutos in Sicilia atque in 
infima Italia.” Valeken. Adon., p. 341. 
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37. woréOnxa = rpoceOnxa. 

38. kata yvwuny, Lat. ex sententia, as one wishes, opposed to 
wapa yvwunv: similarly card xdopov in v. 39, duly. 

Ib. axtBa= -By aor. 2, of aroBalvw, turned out, Lat. evenit. 
There may have been a play intended on the word xaréGBa in 
v. 35. aa occurs in the same sense in Id. x11. 15. 

39. AdXAla, 4 (AdAoc). It is questioned whether this means 
a broad-leafed bonnet or a parasol. Pollux, vir. 174, describes it 
as wAéypua Tt Oodoedic, @ avtt oxtadlov (i. e. a parasol), éxpwvre 
ai yuvaixec. In Eustathius on Od. x. p. 795, the following is 
quoted from the Lex. Rhetor., @dAor,—Kapdpat’ Oorla 8 Onrv- 
Kwe Tidog sic 6&0 aroAfywv’ of d2 cxiddvov. It appears to have 
been the same as the Spartan oaAfa. Thus Hesychius, SeXfa, 
artypa KadXdby Spoor, 6 eri rie Kepadtc Popovory at Adxatvat, ot 
6:, GoAla. The Schol. explains it, fyouv 76 oxiadeiov, rov ré- 
Tacov, evkdouwe etiBec. Elpnrat o& awd tov OdAw zoxévar. OF 
é2 ’Arrucot 70 oxiadetov oxipov xaAgvot. [Awpteic de Oorlav, A.] 
Hence the Festival of Minerva, in which a white parasol was car- 
nied, was called rd Zxipa, or Sxtpopdpia. It is well known that 
the use of parasols was familiar to the ladies of Greece. Cf. 
Aristoph. Equit. 1345; Av. vv. 1508, 1550; Thesm. vv. 830, 836, 
&«v. They seem to have been carried generally not by the ladies 
themselves, but by female slaves, who held them over their mis- 
tresses. ‘The daughters of the aliens (uérocor) at Athens were 
employed to carry parasols after the Athenian maidens at the 
Panathenza. The representations which appear of them 1n paint- 
ings on ancient vases shew that their form did not differ from that 
of the modern parasol ; and that they could be opened and shut 
as our’s appears from the passage in Aristoph. Equit. referred to 
above. Valcken. agrees with Longopetreus in rendering “ mon 
parasol.” Brunck adopts the other signification, as also Briggs 
and Wuest. Brunck observes: “ Umbella, que Gallice parasol 
dicitur, capiti non imponitur, ut PoA‘a, sed manu geritur.” Hence 
he would render it une caleche. 

40. opus, doc, contr. ove, 7, also popuwy, dvoc, and wroc, i, 
(udpuog, 1. e. poBog xevdc, Hesych.), a hideous she-monster, used 
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manteli, negligenter, opinor, projecto, feles aliquot incubabant. 
‘ Tolle,’ inquit, ‘mantele, mihique adpone, ut in promtu habeam,’ 
‘leg mirs zur Hand’ (nam sic verba Oé¢ é¢ péoor videntur intelli- 
genda).” 
Valcken. does not appear ever to have suspected that vaya 
could mean anything but water, in which view he is followed 
by Warton, Spohnius, Wuest., &c. This explanation is open 
to such strong objections that it may be wondered how it ever 
passed as current. In the first place does vaya ever occur in a 
sense which does not include the idea of flowing? We meet it 
in Id. vir. 116, in the sense of a spring, and in Id. xvi. 48, in 
that of a river. Secondly, it seems highly improbable that we 
should have the one article of water mentioned five times in’ five 
lines, twice as vaya, thrice as towp. The use of the different 
wards Spohnius and Fr. Jacobs have endeavoured to explain: the 
former on the grounds that by the word vaya is meant a reservoir 
of the water of the Nile, kept in some cool place from the heat of 
the sun; and by ddwp, that which was presented for immediate 
use. The latter conceives that a ridicule of affected language is 
intended, and that Proxinoe uses vasa when she wishes to be 
dignified, $3wp when pride gives place to spleen. V. 30 shews 
that Spohnius’s view is untenable, for the vaya which Eunoce is 
mentioned there as carrying is surely identical with the object of 
dé¢ ; and it is impossible to read vv. 29-32 without becoming 
sensible that there is no such transition going on in the tone of 
Praxinoe’s mind as Fr. Jacob’s conception presumes. 
It is strange that the more probable sense of vaya never occurred 
to Valcken., especially when he thought it necessary to suppose 
that Eunoe was presenting something of this sort to her mistress 
in v. 29, in order to account for the téarog rpdrepoy Sei: “ Hxe 
cum attonita vel mantile, vel rav repovarptda, vel aliud quidpiam 
porrigeret, vdaroe, inquit illa, 
idaro¢g mpdrepor Osi, 

primum opus mihi est aqua. Ad amicam tum conversa, 
"AO we vapa pépet, 

ista, vide, quam rustice et tremula manu gestet gutturnium.” 
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1b. aivoOpumrog, ov (aivdée, Optrropa), exceedingly ener- 
vated ; “* you wanton!” Chapman; “saucy jade,” Dalzell; ‘Vin- 
dolente créature !” M. Gail. 

‘s Winterton vertit ‘ male deliciosa,’ Koehler ‘ perdite delicata.’ 
[Recte, opinor. Etiam Schneider in Lex. s. h.v. explicat aivic 
reOpuupévog, ‘ ausserordentlich, zum Entsetzen weichlich.’? Nec 
sane video, quum hec sint usitata, G0pumroc, evOpumroe, aivwc 
dédonxa, aivoSaxyxevroc, alvdAexrpoc, et similia, cur vulgata 
Valckenario displicuerit. Kiessl.] In cod. Paris. explicatur cevd- 
Soke 2ri xaxotc. In cod. Vatic. et Tolet., item ed. Flor. est alvd- 
Spurre, quod probavit Andr. Schottus. Ex uno cod. Vat. enotatur 
oivddéputre, hinc suspicatur Valckenarius, olim lectum fuisse 
oivdOpurre atque olydOpurrog dici potuit, ‘que invitare se plus- 
culum solebat,’ sive ‘nimio vini usu debilitata’ vel ‘fracta.’” 
Harl. 

28. yaXén, 7}, contr. yad, fic, @ weasel. “ Vera tradit ad 
A@hani Var. Hist. xtv. c. rv. Jacobus Perizonius : felis est atAov- 
pocg’ yaAi, mustela. Ut ejusdem generis animalibus, eadem utris- 
que tribuuntur.” Valcken. p. 327. 

‘De fele interpretari licet per ea que disputavit Perizon.” 
Kiessl. 

“ Maximo et singulari cultu tractabantur Feles apud Hgyptios 
veteres. Omnes domestici, ubi moriebatur felis, in signum luctus 
supercilia radere solebant. Vide Herodot. Wesseling. lib. n. 
p. 135.” Warton’s Addenda. 

Th. Briggs adheres to the original sense of the word. “ Sen- 
sum esse credo: Etiam mustele, odiosa atque olida animalia 
somno indulgentes molliter esebant. Hac appellatione ancillam 
designat hera humanissima. Interpretes qui me precesserunt, per 
vyaréa: feles intelligunt, sensu rarissimo, neque ut mihi videtur 
huic loco conveniente.” | 

29. kevevd = xevov, imp. pres. midd. of xivéw. xeved 7, “ be- 
stir thyself, prithee.” 

80. wrovAd, Ep. for roAb. 

31. xirwvtov, rd, dim. from yirav, Lat. tunica. “ Beside the 
word yirwv, we also meet with the diminutives yirwvicxog and 
xirwvtoy, the former of which is generally applied to a garment 
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worn by men, and the latter to one worn by women, though this 
distinction is not always preserved. A question arises, whether 
these two words relate to a different garment from the chiton, or 
mean merely a smaller one. Many modern writers think that the 
chiton was not worn immediately next the skin, but that there 
was worn under it a shirt (xirwvfoxoc) or chemise (xerwrov). 
In the dress of men, however, this does not appear to have been 
the case ; since we find y:rwvloxoc frequently used as identical 
with y¢rdv, and spoken of as the only garment worn by individuals 
(ro iuariov cal rov xerwvloxov, Plat. Hipp. Min. p. 368; Dem. in 
Mid. p. 583, 21; Ausch. in Tim. p. 143; Athen. xi. .p. 545, a). 
It appears, on the contrary, that females were accustomed to wear 
a chemise (yerwvov) under their chiton, and a representation of 
such a one is given in p. 578 (compare Athen. xi. p. 590, f.; 
Aristoph. Lysistr. 48, 150).” Smith's Antiquities, inv. Tunica. 

The yirdvoy in the text seems undoubtedly to be distinct 
from the two other articles of dress that are mentioned, the éu- 
wepdvaua in v. 34 and the auréyovoy in v. 39. The former ap- 
pears at this time to be in the “great chest,” v. 33, and the 
latter 1s asked for in v. 39. Thus the compliment of Gorgo comes 
in naturally at v. 34. 

32. vévepmac, perf. pars. of viZw. The word is usually em- 
ployed of persons washing part of the body, esp. the hands and 
feet; while Aotw, AodecAar, is used of bathing ; rAbvw, of washing 
clothes, &c. 

33. kAa&, -akoc, 7}, (80 also crate) from the Dor. crake (ef. 
Valcken. adh. 1. p. 334,and Epist. ad Rov. xii.) = «dee, 4, a hey. 

Ib. Xapvaé, axog, 4, a chest, i. q. kiBwrde, a chest for clothes; 
called by the later Greeks picxog, as by the Romans riscus. 

34. ckaramrruyxie, éc, “ Theocriteum vocabulum, quod in Vul- 
gatis Lexicis non reperitur. Est autem epithetum vestis que 
multas habet plicas.” Atm. Port. in v., amply folding, “ full- 
skirted,” Chapman. 

Ib. éumepdvapa = vnua, rd, vid. Gloss. v. 21. In Smith's 
Antiquities, under the article “‘ Fibula,” this passage is quoted as 
an instance of the amictus receiving the name of tureodynpa, in 
consequence of its being secured with a fibula, or repdvyn. But 
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this is an oversight, as the guaepdvnua here is obviously an inner 
garment, identical with the wepovnrpi¢ of v. 21; while the outer 
garment, the amictus, or au7réyovoy, is not put on until vv. 39, 40. 

30. wéaow = rooov? Lat. quanti? For how much? So Xen. 
Cyr. 3,1, 36, ob 8%, & Trypavn, A&ov mor, wocov av mpiao 
Gore rv yuvaixa aroAaBev? Lucian, Icaromed. p. 204. adcov 
viv 6 wupds éortv @viog int Tie ‘EXAasoc? The lovers of ellipse 
would, of course, supply ayri rocov riuhparog. Compare Bos. 
by Seager, p. 131 and p. 194. Note b, by Mr. Seager, in the 
page last quoted, deserves the student’s notice. ‘‘ It may be proper 
at the outset to caution the reader, once for all, in the words of 
Schefer, against trusting to the doctrine of Bos on this subject : 
‘‘ What the ancient grammarians have taught with regard to con- 
struction [i.e. that such and such cases are governed by verbs 
and adjectives], 1s, for the most part, perfectly correct: and Bos 
and his followers, by imagining I know not what ellipses, have 
rather obstructed than cleared the way to a right understanding 
of Greek syntax.” J.S. Compare Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 364. 

Ib. waréa = -Bn, “descendit,” i. e. ag’ icra, Casaubon 
compared the xafarpety iordv of Strabo and his native idiom de- 
monter la piéce, which Valcken. observes more accurately cor- 
responds with xaraZiBaev ap’ iorov, or arpioy réuvev & THY 
KtAcovrwv, which occurs in Id. xviit. 33, 34. 

1b. iar, 6 (iarnm), a ship’s mast, in gen. a rod or pole, 
hence a loom, the most ancient species of which was upright, 
subsequently called isrd¢ dpAoc, to distinguish it from the hori- 
zontal loom, which afterwards came into use. On account of its 
erect posture in the original machine, the warp was called orjjpwy 
Lat. stamen, the same as that which is termed arpiov = irprov, 
in Id. xvitr. 33. For the same reason the first operation in weavy- 
ing was termed iordy orhoacBa, to set up the loom. Hom. Od. 11. 
94°; Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 779. and the web or cloth, before it 
was cut down or “descended” from the loom, xaréS3a ag’ ior, 
was called ‘‘ vestis pendens,” or “ pendula tela,” Ovid. Met. rv. 
395; Epist. 1, 10; because it hung from the transverse beam or 
jugum. Cf. Smith’s Antiquities in v. Tela. iord¢ occurs again in 
the same sense in Id. xviii. 33. 
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36. yu, “as a prohibitory particle, is construed with an im- 
perative of the present tense, and a subjunctive of the aorists: 
.... and yj, with the imperative of the present, is properly used 
in commanding to desist from what one is already doing; vid. 
Odys. 7’. 168 (compare its use with “Eyye in vv. 30, 31); but 
often, however, in commanding not to begin, which is the pecu- 
har province of the imperative of the aorist, which yet the Greeks 
very seldom employ, the Attics almost never (cf. Porson on Eur. 
Hec. 1166); but instead of it they use the subjunctive of the 
aorist, which always signifies that something is not to be begun. 
Odyss. 6, 263. (Compare also v. 52 of this Idyl). For examples 
of the aorist imperative, see Koen. and Schefer. ad. Greg. Cor. 
p. 15, seqq. Moreover the present is used of something conti- 
nued, as yr PadAere; the aorist of something quickly over, as 
un Badyco, when the throwing of one weapon is spoken of.” 
Viger by Seager, p. 166. 

Ib. pvdone = pvhoge, aor. subjunct. of pyuvnoxw, to remind. 
The med. form in sense of to remember, which occurs in v. 40, 116, 
118, Id. vir. 69, &c., must be distinguished from the pvdonat, 
to woo, to sue, &c., which is found in Id. 111. 28, and Id. xxvir. 22. 
‘¢ At first prob. the same word as 8q.; (uvdoua, to remember) ; for 
there is no great distance between the notions of thinking on, or 
remembering a thing, and trying to get i#:—gradually, however, 
these notions separated, and so, though in Ep. and Ion., pydopa 
was used in both significations, yet later uyuyfoxouat, with its 
tenses formed from pvdouat, was confined to the former, and 
pvaopuae to the latter.” Passow. 

Ib. wréov % 8b0. ‘* Vocule 4 pleonasmum, quem aitigi ad 
Eid. xx. 27, p. 162, apto hic exemplo Toupius firmavit in Epist. 
ad Wartonum, p. 334.” Valcken. in loc. The passage in Id. xx. 
is 

éx croparwy oé 
"Eppeé pot gwd yAuceowripa 7H peducnpw. 
On which Valcken.: ‘ Post comparativa sic interdum # wAsovaZ- 
erv, Stephanus jam observaverat in Append. Thes. p. 28, Thucyd. 
vit. p. 497, 91, dn revi kat ex Seevoréowy ff rowwvde 2awOnaav, 
atque ita Theocritus scripsit Hid. xv. 37, wAgov apyupiw xabapo 
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pvav "H dbo, minis plus duabus argenti puri; de hoc more scri- 
bendi dedit nonnulla G. Keenius in Gregor. de Dialect. p. 37. 
The passage in Toup’s Epist. alluded to in the first quotation, 1s 
‘.Tdem mAéov dvoty pvay et wAéov 7 dvoty uvav. Hujusmodi 
pleonasmis delectantur Greci. Lysias Orat. de Aristoph. p. 349. 
Kd. Taylor. Trepavy d2 rw OadrAod éA€yero elvae wréov 3) rEvTh- 
Kovra TaAdvtwv, Stephanus autem Thalli filius dicebatur rem posse- 
disse pluris talentis quinquaginta.” Matthise considers this redun- 
dancy of 4 “ very doubtful,” § 450, obs. 2. In the passage from 
Lysias quoted by Toup, ovala is to be supplied from the following 
part of the sentence, as Briggs also observed in loc. In that from 
Thucyd., brought forward by Valcken., the rosdyde is the gen. on 
éx subintell., in accordance with the rule that ‘in the construction 
with #, the word with which another is compared is usually put 
in the same case with the word compared (subject of comparison).” 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 448, 1, a: and in Id. xx. 27, I venture to think 
(for Matthiz avoids this case by referring to the various reading, 
i péAc xhpw, which Briggs adopts for the same defensive pur- 
pose), that weAuhpw is governed by é&« resumed from 2x croparwy. 
MeXixnpoy is a honeycomb, not honey. It is therefore more 
properly the source from which the liquid sweetness flows 
than the stream itself, and hence is better compared with the 
ardpara than the gwva, which is described as flowing—ippeé por 
pura. 

Whether the old reading is or is not to be preferred to 4 
pert khpw, is a distinct question, but it appears suffictently clear 
that its retention does not involve the establishment of an instance 
of the pleonastic use of %. Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 780, obs. 2, ad fin., 
observes, ‘in poetry sometimes # 1s used before the genitive as a 


pleonasm : Soph. Antig. 1281, 
ri & ioriy ad xaxwoy 4 raxwy Ere.” 


But Boeck. correctly explains # here to be a disjunctive particle, 
and explains the cxaxwy by aresumption of ri, ‘“ aut quid malorum 
reliquum est ?” 
But to return to the passage before us: Matth. Gr. Gr. § 450, 
C 
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obs. 2, entertains no doubt that # 1s not redundant here, because 
“ the gen. would be required as the price, § 364, independently of 
the comparative ;” and so Wuest. “‘ # post comparativum hic non 
redundat, pvav enim est genitivus pretii.” Now it would seem 
necessary that wAfov also should be in the gen. if uvay be the 
gen. of price, for in matter of fact it was not the two mine that 
were the price, but the more than two mine. Briggs’s paraphrase 
of the passage shews the necessity of this, although he did not 
perceive it. ‘ Structura,” he writes, .““ loci de quo nunc agitur, ni 
fallor, hzec est, KaréBa ag’ iorw wAfov, i. &. avri mAfovoc, 7 avti 
8é0 pvav xaBape apyuplw.” Hence it appears to me better to 
consider rAfov as governed by a verb to be assumed from zroré@nxa 
in next verse, uvay the gen. on it, and S60 as an acc. case, and so 
to render the passage, I paid down more minas of pure silver than 
two. The acc. case of do follows from the principle of attraction 
alluded to above, as wAgoy is in the acc. An exact analogy to 
which is Thuc. 11. 13, ov« ZAdooovoe Hy fH wevrhxovra raXdvruy, 
where the vevr. raX.isin the gen., because this is the case of Ade- 
sovoc. Or the construction might be explained by supposing an 
ellipse of rfunua or the like: “I paid more than the value of two, 
&c.” which was probably the Scholiast’s view. But the position 
of the words in the text appears to me to establish the former 
construction. Any strangeness in the expression mAéoy pvav 
may be attributed to the character of the speaker; some impres- 
sion with regard to which the superfluous addition of apyuplw 
xaQdpw (with which Wart. compares “‘many a good pound, a 
golden guinea”), must have been intended to convey. 

Ib. ava, 7, Lat. mina, a weight = 100 drachme, 15 oz. and 32 
grs., a sum of money also = 100 drachme, 1.¢. £4 1s. 3d. 60 uvae 
make a talent. (For information on the different standards of 
currency, &c., among the ancients, cf. Smith’s Antiq., sub v. Ta- 
lentum, &c.) “ Ad Talent, vel mine mentionem nonnunquam 
Attici, raro tamen, vocem addunt apyuplov. Exempla quedam 
D’ Orvillius adnotavit Anim. in Chariton. p. 144; sed in usu 
quoque quotidiano sic Grecos suspicor loquutos in Sicilia atque in 
infima Italia.” Valeken. Adon., p. 341. 
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37. woréAnka = wpoceOnxa. 

38. kara yvwpuny, Lat. ex sententia, as one wishes, opposed to 
wapa yvwunv: similarly card cdopoy in v. 39, duly. 

Ib. avéBa= -By aor. 2, of aroBalvw, turned out, Lat. evenit. 
There may have been a play intended on the word xaréBa in 
v. 35. améBa occurs in the same sense in Id. x11. 15. 

39. OdAla, 7» (AdAoc). It is questioned whether this means 
a broad-leafed bonnet or a parasol. Pollux, vir. 174, describes it 
as mAéypa te OoAoEdte, @ avti oxadlov (i. e. a parasol), zxpwvro 
ai yuvaixec. In Eustathius on Od. x. p. 795, the following is 
quoted from the Lex. Rhetor., @dAo1,—Kapdpat’ OoAla Sd? Ondrv- 
xe wiAog sic 6&0 awodfjywv" of 88 oxcadiov. It appears to have 
been the same as the Spartan caAfa. ‘Thus Hesychius, SaNfa, 
wAtypa KaAdBy Suorov, 6 emi rie Kepadnc popovo at Adxatva, of 
82, GoAla. The Schol. explains it, fryouv 16 oxiadeov, rov zé- 
ragov, evxdopwe érifec. Eipnrat d? ard tov O6Aw eoexévar. Oi 
62 "Arruoi ro oxiddeov oxipov karovor. [Awpizic de Oorlav, A.] 
Hence the Festival of Minerva, in which a white parasol was car- 
ried, was called ra Xxfpa, or Zxipopdpra. It is well known that 
the use of parasols was familiar to the ladies of Greece. Cf. 
Anistoph. Equit. 1345; Av. vv. 1508, 1550; Thesm. vv. 830, 836, 
&c. They seem to have been carried generally not by the ladies 
themselves, but by female slaves, who held them over their mis- 
tresses. The daughters of the aliens (uéroeor) at Athens were 
employed to carry parasols after the Athenian maidens at the 
Panathenza. The representations which appear of them in paint- 
Ings on ancient vases shew that their form did not differ from that 
of the modern parasol ; and that they could be opened and shut 
as our’s appears from the passage in Aristoph. Equit. referred to 
above. Valcken. agrees with Longopetreus in rendering “ mon 
parasol.” Brunck adopts the other signification, as also Briggs 
and Wuest. Brunck observes: “ Umbella, que Gallice parasol 
dicitur, capiti non imponitur, ut @oAfa, sed manu geritur.” Hence 
he would render it wne caleche. 

40. popue, doc, contr. ove, 7, also popuwy, dvoc, and wyroc, »} 
(udppoc, 1. e. goBoc xevdc, Hesych.), a hideous she-monster, used 
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by nurses to frighten children with, like the lamta, manta, maniola 
of the Romans, in general, a bugbear. In Aristoph. Equit. 693, nop- 
pe rou Opacoug, it is explained as an exclamation, trippnyuaricwe 
éEevhvexrat, weet EAeye, ev rov Opdaouc, Schol. ibid.; and Valec- 
ken. understands similarly here as equivalent tod or ad. Again, 
in a Scholion on the Orat. Panathen. of Anstides, quoted by 
Valcken. Adon. p. 347, re BobAovrar poSihoat ra radia avrwy ai 
yuvaixec éxeowor Mopuw. Compare Lucian, Philops. m1. Wetst. 
p. 31, § 2, Tepdorea pvOldia, waldwv Poyxac xyActy Suvaueva, Ere ry 
Méppw cad rv Aaulav dedidrwv. OurSchol. writes } popuw trwoc 
daxvet, but the very intonation of the line opposes this. A&m. Port. 
‘‘ Larva (nunc adest, et) equus mordet.” Dalzell translates it 
accurately “ bugbear !—horse bites !” 

41. ywrdo, hy dv, lame tn the feet, Lat. cdaudus; also in general 
maimed, Lat. mancus. In later use, of the hand also, like «vAAde. 
In St. Matth., chap. xvi. 8, they are used in contradistinction : 
caddy coe éorty siceADetv sic rv Gwhv xwAdv 7 KvAdov, 7H Sto 
xEipac % Sé0 wddac Exovra BAnGiva eic rd wp Td aldmorv. 

1b. ru = of. Comp. Id. 1.56, 78; Id. m. 101; Id. rv. 49, &. 
Cf. Thiersch, Gr. Gr. Appendix, §ccxl.4. Tu when accusative is 
always enclhit., but ré = od. 

42. Ppvyla. “Nutricem pueri sui alloquitur Praxinoe, Phry. 
giam nomine.” Warton. 

Ib. maiode = waiZe, from waiZw, strictly, t play like a child. 
Brunck, objecting to the text, writes, “ Vereor ut sincerum sit, 
waiCw verbum est neutrum: avréy subaudiri non potest: ov» 
avry Vix reticer1 potuit.”. Upon which Valcken., in his second 
edition, caustically enough observes: ‘“‘ Verbum hic requiri vide- 
batur, facile vel a Phrygia supplendum per ody avry.” In accor- 
dance with which view, Am. Port., Briggs, and Kiessl.supply “cum 
eo” in their versions. This is superfluous, as the notion required is 
already expressed by Aaoiaa, the literal sense of the words being, 
‘‘ Having taken the little fellow with you, begin to play ;” which 
is equivalent to “Take the child and play with him.” Wuest. 
renders it ‘‘puerulum assume eumque oblecta ludendo,” which 
appears to give an active signification to the verb. 
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In v. 49 it is used in the sense of “playing naughty tricks,” 
viz., stealing. ‘‘ Eleganter hic,” writes Valcken. in loc. evojuwe, 
“ Tlatodey ponitur pro furari. Greci sic inter se furunculi pro 
KAémrey dicebant rafZev.” His quotations do not prove any such 
special sense of raiZw, e. g. in the passage of Lucian, pj éwi wav- 
rwy & Epuij,—xpo rp xXerrixy’ Gig cot aiév ovpavy rraidcal, 
the raciness would be lost if the sense of rradcaf was limited to 
“thefts,” and did not rather correspond with our “ tricks.” 

In v. 101 we meet the verb again where Aphrodite is described 
as ypvow watccole’. Heinsius accounts for the expression upon 
the ground that gold was sacred to Venus, that it was her 
G@yaApua, G0vpua, and watyua (he should have rather written 
matyyov, as Valcken. observes, for watyyua is @ sport, maltynov 
a toy); and hence explains the expression as equivalent to ypv- 
ow xaipovea, in which he is followed by Toup and Warton. 
Valcken., though he doubts that ‘ Diis adamata” are ever called 
their zafyvia, understands the passage-much in the same way, 
comparing the phrase ralZev aorpayadore. Thus in an epigram 
of Meleager, Anthol. viz. 188, Marpdc¢ i év xéArovow 6 virioc 
opOpiva rallwv "Aorpaydadate ; and also apridZety (1. e. to play at 
odd and even) acrpayadog. If these parallels be closely pressed 
we should render “‘ amusing herself with gold,"—“ with gold dis- 
porting.” 

In Id. xrv. 8 and 22, rafGw means to jest, banter, to observe 
jestingly. In Id. xvi. 14, and Id. xx. 6, to sport. 

44. abXeroc, a, ov, also -o¢, -ov, of or belonging to the abr\h 
or court; 7 avXela Qépa, the door of the court, the outer door. So in 
Id. xxrx. 39, dv’ avActare Obpare. Sometimes, as here, the Pipa is 
omitted. In post-Homeric times the avAj was the court or qua- 
drangle, about which the house itself was built, having a corridor 
(wepeorédcoy) all round, from which were doors leading into the 
men’s apartments: opposite the house-door ( at’Aeo¢e) was 7 
péaaviog (with or without Oépa), i.e. the door between the adAj 
and that inner part of the house which was appropriated to the 
use of the females of the family. 

“ Of (adjectives) in -eog I have found only é@veioe, Eur. Alc. 
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543, oixeioc, Eur. Heracl. 635 (in prose writers always of three 
terminations), used as common. For the usual atvAsog Oipa, Arist. 
Pac. 982, has rig adAclac, as Herod. vi. 69, Pind. Nem. 1. 29, 
Theocr. 15, 43.” Matth. Gr. Gr. § 117, obs. 

Ib. awéxXaEov = ardxAucov, The precise sense of the aor. 
imp. is to be observed. ‘“ Be having shut,” i. e. Anglice, shut at 
once; and contrast the force of the pres.imper. raicdein preceding v. 
In v. 77 the object of the verb is what is locked up, with which 
compare xarexAa&aro trav ayararav in Id. xvur.5. We meet 
cXaEw Oipac in Id. vi. 32, and the aor. pass. xarexAao One in Id. 
vir. 84. 

44. wepaw, originally, to drive through; hence like wéfpw, to 
pass through, or over, to cross, as in Id..xvir. 47; hence it means 
travel, go, asin Id.11.90. Here it is used with 76 xaxdéy either 
metaph. in sense of overcome, surmount, as in KeAcvwy rove xly- 
Suvov wepav, Ausch. Choeph. 268; or its literal meaning may be 
more closely pressed if ré xaxév be understood as equivalent to 
TOV KaKoy dxAov. | 

45. xp, here “is ¢ possible?” “ ut dei, sic et ypr sepe signi- 
ficat licet apud Demosthenem in primis, et Lucianum.” Valeken. 
Adon., p. 354. 

Ib. pippaxec = pbpunxec, from pippné, 6, the ant, Lat. 
formica. It occurs again in Id. 1x. 31, and Id. xvm. 107. 

Ib. avaptOpocg, ov = avnpiOuoc, countless, without number 
(avapt Buoc, but Dor. avapt Quoc, as here). 

AT. xaxoepyde, ov, doing ill, an evil doer. “ riw sic ADhvac 
d0ov over pépog xafapdv Kal axtvduvov b7d AgoTwyv Kal Kaxodpywv 
Zxovoav. Plutarch. Thes. p. 3, cap. vr. Vid. omnino Beehr. ad 
Herodot. 1. 41, uh rivege war’ b0bv KAOmE¢ Kaxovpyor ert SnA‘joe 
pavéwor dpiv.” J. Wordsworth. The latter quotation is peculiarly 
appropriate, as it exhibits a derivative of dyAéozae employed to 
express the consequences of a visit from these ‘“ gentlemen of the 
highway.” 

48. daXsirar= SnAcirat, from dndéomat, dep. med. (Salw, Lat. 
deleo), to destroy, do a mischief to, wound; éadeirat avri rov BAdw- 
re. Schol.. In Id. 1x. 36, it is said of Circe: 


two © ov Te worm Sadnaoaro Kipxa. 
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In Id. xxn. 127, of Pollux “punishing” Amycus: 
aisi D dfurépy mrid@ Sarkiro mpécwroy, 
pBéxpt ovynroince Tapnia’ 

And again, ib. 189: 

QMX’ jrot ra piv dxpa, mapog riva SnrAnoacba, 
Sovp’ éayn. 

Ib. rév idvra. iv is the pres. part. of fue (Iw.) Its ac- 
centuation, which is the same as that of the participle aor in other 
verbs, presents an anomaly paralleled by the Ionic éwv of eini, 
and by kw». Cf. Buttm. Gr. Gr. § 108, v.7. The Schol. ren- 
ders it by rév wapidvra. In the Latin versions it is translated 
‘“¢ viatorem.” 

Ib. waptprwy, pres. part. of rapéprw. Kiessl. translates it 
“ arorediens,” observing, “‘ Ex usu verbi orev nostro loco rap- 
éprwy nihil aliud significat quam ‘ accedens,’ ‘ invadens,’ ‘ aggre- 
diens,’ de latrone, ‘feindlich anfallen”” Briggs follows AEm. 
Port., rendering it ‘“dolose subiens;” and similarly J. Words- 
worth, ‘clam adrepens,” observing that “apa in compositis 
sepe clam a0pa significat,” as in the rapéSvero of Demosthenes, 
and the rapaye of Aischyl. Pers. 98. On the passage in Demos- 
thenes the Schol. has rapadtero, we ei Anorov elre rv héEww. 
Schol. Bekker. ad Demosth. p. 252, 2. Viger. cap. rx. § vr. 16, 
adds rapadnAovy and raparnpeiy as instances of the notion of sc- 
crecy being implied by mapa in composition. 

Valcken., in his second edition, abandons the emendation zap- 
evrwv, Which he had proposed in the first, resuming the reading in 
the text, which he follows Brunck. in understanding as “decipiens.” 
The note of the latter is “ decipiens Aigyptiorum more, mapadoyté6- 
pevoc, eX Homerico éei ob rapeAcboeat, ovd Evi reicetc. Hesych. 
wapeAcboealt, Tapadpapei¢c cat rapaXdoyloy. Idem est rapéprev 
et rapépxecOa.” But, independent of the meaning, “ stealthily 
approaching,” ‘‘ sidling up,” being the most literal sense, it is also 
the most probable. On a public occasion of this description 
Kiessling’s notion of a robber’s assault is out of the question; and 
Brunck’s metaphoric sense, besides being far less graphic, seems 
ill adapted to the character of Praxinoe, who, whatever might be 
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her opinion of her husband's sagacity (cf. v. 17), was unhkely to 
entertain a fear of being herself overreached by any arts except 
those of that light-fingered tribe, who may triumph over a Mi- 
nerva without dishonouring her wisdom. 

Ib. Aiyuwriorl, adv. in the Egyptian tongue, Herodot. 1. 46; 
in the Egyptian fashion, as here. The form Aiyvirriaorf occurs in 
Josephus, from the verb Alyumrragw. Our'’s supposes a verb, 
aiyurrifw. Thus Bowridtw and Sowrflw both appear. In v. 92 
MeAorovvnotort, in the Peloponnesian dialect, occurs. Awptori in 
a similar sense, Id. xvii. 48. So Opaxiorf in Id. xrv. 46, and 
Mawrtarf, Id. x11. 56. Compare also Suptort and “Iovédaiorl, 
"EAAnuort, yuxaucorl, avdparodiarl, Boiorl, &c., all of which are 
verbal adverbs derived from verbs in (Zw by -ri being appended 
in the same manner as the adjectival termination -ré¢. Of 
Buttm. Gr. Gr. § 119, rv. c. 

Egypt was-notorious for knavery, &c. among the ancients. 
Thus in Aristoph. Nubes, v. 1128: 

wor’ lowe BovAnoerat 
cdv ty Alyimry ruxeiy wy paddoyr, H cpivat caxéc. 

On which the Schol. observes: Afyero AporebecBar  Alyurros. 
AicxéXoc, “ Avot rrAéxery ror pnxavac Alyirrio” Kat Oedxperos 
ty "AdwuaZobaac, “ ovdsic .. . Aiyurrort” cat alyunriaZev 7d 
‘rovAa mparrev. Thus also Eustathius in Dionysii Perieges. 
v. 232:  toropla kai mavobpyoug olde (rove Alyumriouc), we xat 
Oedkpiroc breupaive. And Propertius, Lib. m1. Eleg. 1x. 33: 

‘** Noxia Alexandria, dolis aptissima tellus.” 
Martial also, lib. 1v. Epigr. xi. : 

‘* Nequitias tellus scit dare nulla magis.” 


Cicer. pro Rab. Posth. c. xm. “ Iline (i. e. Alexandria) omnes 
prestigiz ; illinc, inquam, omnes fallaciz, &c.” Senec. Epist. 51, 
extr. ‘‘ Voluptates precipue exturba et invisissimas habe ; latro- 
num more, quos Philetas Augyptii vocant, in hoc nos amplectun- 
tur, ut strangulent.” So toothe Schol.: #rarwy yap woduretpwe 
waiGovrec kaxa twalyvia mapaAdoytopoic Alyurriakoic. *AmarnAot 
yap kal Aiyvrriot. 
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49. ola, neut. plur. of oloc, as adverb, in sense of as, just as, 
how. Id.1. 87,90; Id. xrv. 39, 64; Id. xvur. 105; Id. xx11. 47; 
Id. xxi. 10; Ep. xvi. 6. 

Ib. wexporapévot = -rnpévor, perf. pass. part. of xporéw 
(xpdroc, xkpotw), to make to rattle, to strike (e. g. the lyre, as in 
Id. xvu. 35), to hammer or weld together, like ovyxporéw ; hence 
&& amarac xexporapévor dvdpec, ‘‘ homines ex dolis conflati.” Thus 
Cicero of Catiline in Orat. pro Celio, c. 5: “ monstrum ex con- 
trariis nature studiis cupiditatibus conflatum.” 

To the same effect the Schol. writes: Kexpornuévoe’ avrt rov 
Zppantopévor, @0ade¢ ravobpywyv Epywv' 7 82 perapopa amo row 
Kexpornuévou yaAxov. Kal LopoxAe’ “ wavoogoy xpdrnua, Aatp- 
Tov y6voc.” 

Toup, however, prefers to connect 2& amdrac with Eraccdov, 
and considers avdpec xexpornuévor alone to signify ad nequitias 
instructi atque exercitati. In support of this he instances the use 
of xpdraXov and xpdrnua, and quotes from Aristides, tom. 11. p. 
266, "Avdpac d&eic xat Seevodc cal ouyKxexpornutvouc ; while he 
illustrates the connexion of 2 amdrac tmaicdov by 2 amarne 
tPBpiZev, from an epigram of Asclepiades; and ratZwy 2& aperiic 
from another by Paulus Silentiarius. It must be remembered 
that Toup took the xaxa walyua of the next verb as a nominative 
in apposition. Otherwise his severing 2& awarag from xKéxpora- 
pévor, In order to connect it with éraicdov, would be merely dis- 
locating a vigorous expression for the result of a superfluity, a 
want of discretion not to expected from that eminent critic. 

ovyxsxpornuévot, taken by itself, corresponds, perhaps, with 
the English phrase ‘‘ made up,” as applied to those who have ac- 
quired sufficient information, &c., on a subject. Thus Demosth. 
Olynth. 1. § 7: ovyxexpornpévoe ra rov woAguou, thoroughly made 
up (1. e. disciplined) in the arts of war; and Polyb. 1. 16, cvyxexpo- 
tnuéva wAnpwyara, well-disciplined crews. Thus also cvyxporetv 
xopdév, which means, “ to collect dancers and singers into a com- 
pany, and teach them to move and sing in unison.” Demosth., in 
Mid. p. 250, is adequately expressed by the literal version, ‘“ to 
make up a chorus.” 

The passage from Aristides quoted by Toup, and that from 
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Polybius cited above, justify the assumption that ovyxexporapévor 
may be taken without 2& awdrac, not so much in the sense given 
by Toup, “ad nequitias instructi,” as in that of artful, dexterous, 
ready-witted, ad lit. thoroughly made up; but by no means prove 
it ought to be. 

Ib. txato8ov. Cf. Gloss. on v. 42. Fr. Jacobs quotes, in 
illustration of its use here, Dion. Chrys. in Orat., xxxu1. p. 653, 
addressing the Alexandrians, éwedn watZovrec aet ScareAcire—xal 
mada piv kai Noovic kat yéAwroe, Gor’ clxciv, ovdérore aropeite. 
But Wuest. observes that wafZw is here used in a worse significa- 
tion, and supposes that it may have been used by the Egyptians 
themselves to colour practices deserving of plainer language. 

50. éuarde (6udc), even, level ; hence equal, asin Id. xn. 10; 
hence metaph., not remarkable, of the average sort, asin Id. x1v.56, 
when it takes the dat., as here, on a level with, &c. 

Ib. matyviov, 76, a plaything, usually in plur. @ person to 
play with, the object of sport, Lat. ludibrium ; also, according to some, 
1.q. macyvid, , @game or play. In this signification it 1s taken by the 
Schol., who paraphrases thus: jrdrwy yap troAuTelpwe mwalZovtec 
kaxa talyvia TapaAvoyiopoi¢c Alyumriaxoic; and so Briggs, ‘‘ malos 
ludos ludebant.” This mode of construction Kiessl. censures a8 
« languida oratio,” and follows Valcken. in connecting xax. qalyv. 
with 6uadoi. ‘“ Inter se similes malis lusibus.” This arrangement 
has so little to recommend it, that we may leave it undiscussed. 
Reiske, Toup, Warton, Dahl., and Wuest. agree in taking xaxa 
walyvia a8 nominative in apposition, translating ‘‘ mali scurre,” 
‘‘ mali impostores.” This sense of the word, between the adoption 
of which and taking raéyp. as accus. cognat, after ralGw, Passow 
wavers, is monstrously explained by Wuest. as “ nove dictum de 
iis qui alios ludibrio habent ;” which is as reasonable as if he said 
that a man who was hanged was a hangman, or a subject meant 
a surgeon. Dahl took it as the abstract for concrete, to which 
Kiessl. objects: ‘‘ At quo dicendi usu dicitur Judus pro ludente?” 
This may be a fair retort on Dahl, but does not get nearer the 
truth : for rafywoy in the abstract does not mean ‘“‘ /udus;” rather 
it is not an abstract word at all; its literal sense 1s a plaything or 
toy; hence, by an easy transition, it implies a person to toy with, as 
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in Aristoph. Eccles. 922, a playmate. This appears to be the sense 
for which the commentators, who took xaxa wafyy. in nomina- 
tive, were groping, but failed to grasp, because they did not in- 
vestigate the meaning of the word itself with sufficient accuracy. 
If the nominative case be preferred, translate, evil playmates (evil 
in the sense either of naughty or dangerous). | 

Ib. épecot. This word, which occurs no where else (for the 
passage in Atheneus, p. 108, B, which Hemsterhusius quoted, 
expressing himself more than doubtful of its integrity, may be 
waved, vide Valcken. Adon. p. 360), and is rejected by the great 
majority of commentators as corrupt, has found a supporter in 
Reiske, who explains it as “ servorum vel potius artijicum genus 
infimum.” He leads himself to this by a comparison of the 
eipepoc, 6, slavery, which occurs in Odyss. vii. 529. Aim. Port. 
asserts it to be 1. q. gororexde, and translates ‘‘ omnes contentiosi,” 
in which he is followed by the French translator : 


“Tous gens de mesme étoffe, et tous chercans querelle."” 


The Schol. passes it “ sicco pede.” Cf. V. R. 

D1. wroXsutoral, 1.q. rod. from roXguorhe, 6, @ warrior, 
here, as “ bellator” in Virgil; ‘ Post bellator equus,” En. x1. 89; 
joined, as ifit were an adjective, with trmor. Compare “ servum 
pecus,” Hor. 1. Ep. xx. 19; ‘SovAwy opaywwy,” Eur. Hec. 137. 
Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 429, 4. 

o3. wuppdc, a, dv. In older Att. and Dor. rupade, 4, dv, 
(wip.) jlame-coloured, in which sense it is the epithet of a falling 
star in Id. xr11. 50, at the same time being peculiarly appropriate 
there, as it is often an epithet of youths : 

karnpre 0 é¢ péday bdwp 
GOpdoc, we Ska wupode an’ wpavés Hpirey adorn 
aOpdoc iv révry. 
Compare rupwrov xepavydy, Prom. Vinct. 687-8. Hence it came 
to be employed of various hues, more or less resembling the di- 
versities of colour which fire itself presents. Thus in Moschus 
Idyl. 11. 70, it appears as an epithet of the ruddy rose, “ the red, 
red rose :” 
ardap pion torn dvacoa 
dyXainy rupcoto podov yeipecat Néyovca. 
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In the passage before us it is equivalent to the durrus of the an- 
cient Romans, and means a bay. wuppov EavOow re xat garod 
(1. e. dun) kpdoee ylyvera, Plat. Tim. 68, c. In the spirited de- 
scription of the Nemean lion in Id. xxv. 244, it is applied to the 
tawny mane of the royal beast, wupoad S EgpiEav Perpar Sxvfo- 
pévy. In Id. rv. 20, wéppryoc, which is a form of ruppde, as 
dactyxoc, ib. v. 55, of coc, paints the dun hue of the bull. 

We find in Id. vn. 3, the compound ruppdrpryoe (derived, as 
the Schol. informs us, from the genitive of its equivalent, wuppe- 
OprE, ) evOcia 5 wuppdrptyoc, we & paprupog, & PbAakoc. Tov 
‘levwy 8? rovrd gore rd rac yevixac wouiv evOclac) employed in 
the description of two young shepherds : 

dugw rdy’ hrnv rupporpixw, Eupw avaBe. 
Heins., Wakefield, and Grefe understood rupporp. here as “ bar- 
bam florescentes ;” and hence the two former proposed to read 
tvaf3w. ‘* Nam avao¢ (writes Wakefield in Syl. Crit. P. 1. p. 
144, sq.) est qui nondum ex ephebis excessit nec vestitur vel 
lanugine pullulantis barbe : ruppdérpryo¢ autem, cui barba qui- 
dem enascitur, sed nondum fit hirsuta.” ‘The emendation is as 
inadmissible as the translation which led to it is erroneous. 
That they were mere lads, dvnGor, and not évnf3o., appears from 
vv. 28, 29, where they are called raidec; from v. 64, where Me- 
nalcas describes himself as puxcdc éwy ; and again in v. 66, as 
& maic, on which the Schol. writes, of yap watSec elwOacr uy 
mTpoctjkovoay Twv Tromuviwy emuéXeav troeiaBat, aAX’ apuedrcty, Fj 
padupovvrec, i} mavyviowg acyoXAobuevor. of S82 EvnPoe xpelrrova 
THY emiuéXgtay moLovet, Ware kal rot¢ Kval KoLwpévorc Ov PporTic 
avroic, where %ynf3o are distinctly contrasted with raidec ; from 
v. 81, where they are again called waidec ; from v. 88, where 
Daphnis is mentioned as 6 mat¢; and again from the closing 
lines, which tell us, “ that from this time forth Daphnis was first 
among shepherds, and, while he was still axpnoec, that 1s, ‘ on the 
extreme verge of puberty, married the nymph Nais.” Now this 
implies that at a period subsequent to the time assumed in the Idy], 
Daphnis was but dxpnBec. To suppose him then fynBog already 
is, of course, absurd. Again, the translation seems rather to be 
that of ruppoyévaoc, red-bearded, than of ruppdOpié, red-haired. 
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These eminent critics appear to have been led into this-mis- 
take of the sense of ruppd0pE (into which J. H. Voss did not fall, 
for in his Comment. on that passage in Virg. he paraphrases Id. 
VI. 3: 

‘“‘ Flavus uterque comis, puer impubes et uterque”), 


and its erroneous consequence, by their seeking too close an 
agreement between this passage and Virgil’s imitation of it, 
Eel. vi. 4, 5: 


“* Ambo florentes etatibus, Arcades ambo 
Et cantare pares, et respondere parati,” 


with which, of course, their view of the sense of rupporp. and the 
reading év#(3w better suited; and perhaps by a heedless comparison 
of the word with the ruppdc of Id. v1. 3, 
no & 6 pey abroy 
wuppoc, 6 8 nyutyévecoc’ 

where the word is understood by all commentators in reference to 
the chin. A close examination, however, might have convinced 
Heins. of the incorrectness of such an inference, for in Id. vr. 3, 
muppéc¢ 18 contrasted with nuryévetog, and is employed to describe 
a younger person ; and surely a boy, junior to a half-bearded youth, 
could not be styled évA#PBoc. But does even ruppde in this passage 
refer to the first growth of yellow down upon the chin? All the com- 
mentators from the Schol., who writes, 7 ruppd¢ 6 aprixyvovue, 6 
Hon mwywvirng we Evprrldnc: Tluppoc yeviscor. ayryévetoc &2 
6 ovTw racav yévuy rerAnpwptvynv Exwv yevelwv (the passage 
in Euripides being Phoeniss. v. 32, #8n d& rupaac yévuow Eav- 
Spotuevoc; comp. also ib, 1167), agree in so understanding it. 

Now although a comparison of Id. vim. 3—and it may be fairly 
compared, for as Daphnis is one of the two in that Idyl who are 
styled rupporplyw, it might be reasonable to infer that he is the one 
in this who is styled rvppé¢—and of Longus, Lib. 1. p. 63, Schefer, 
Kat airy rev maldwv 6 vewratog etrero Tirupocg, tuppoy tradtoy 
kat yAaukdy, Asvxdy ratdlov kad ayfpwxov, and of Herodot. Lib. rv. 
108, Bovdtvor 62 EAvoc zy péya al ToAASY, yAauKOv Te Wav icxu- 
pae tort cal up pdy, in both which passages rupsdy unquestiona- 
bly applies to the hair of the head, might at first make it appear 
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better to understand it here in the same sense, yet the interpre- 
tation of the Schol. is in all probability correct. This is shewn as 
well by the sense of the word in Id. xv. 130, 


Ov cevret rd pidap’? Ere of wepi yeiiea TPP a, 


as from a consideration of the verse itself. In Id. xv. 130, wuppa 
must mean yellow with the first down, and so downy, because it 
assigns the reason why the kiss of Adonis could not chafe the vel- 
vet cheek of his goddess bride: and in Id. vi. 3, itis obviously 
used in contrast with juryévecoc, and so may be considered as 
having its sense in a manner defined by the contrast ; in other 
words, we may assume yévuy out of yyryéveoc, and understand 
the passage as equivalent to 6 piv a’rwy ruppoc (1. e. flavus 
prima lanugine) xara riv yévuv, 6 O2 nuryéveoc. 

In Id. xxu. 7, Odd re rev TupowY Tapapnibfiov, Toup is 
followed by Kiessl., Briggs, and Wuest. in taking qupaol as a 
substantive in the sense of “‘ amoris ignes.” Thus also metaphori- 
cally, Pindar, Nem. 1. 4, 74, apat rupodv tuvwv. Reiske, on the 
other hand, explained it as “rutile segmenta come.” 

1b. cvvoBapane, -é¢, shameless, or bold as adog ; it occurs in 
Eschyl. Suppl. 755. Compare xbov addetc, addressed by Iris to 
Minerva, I. vir. 423, and by Juno to Diana, Il. xxz. 481, and 
Penelope’s rebuke to her handmaid Melantho, Odyss. 1. 91: 

wavrw¢, Oapoarén, nvov addeéc! 

54. pev&y, 2. per. fut. of debyw. ‘ But the Dorians also cir- 
cumflex the common fu. 1. in ow, and conjugate it as ifit were a 
contraction of éw, ex. gr. rupa, rupeduev (for -odpev), rurpeire, 
rupevuat (for -ovpac), &c., and this form is more or less used in 
some verbs by Attic and other writers, by the name of the 
Futurum Doricum, but merely as a fut. of the middle voice (com- 
pare § 100, 4), and always with the Attic contraction ov, ex. gr. 
pevyw, fut., usually gevEovpa.” Buttm. Gr. Gr. §.95, obs, 17. 
pevew is the fut. of petZw, to cry dev. 

Ib. 8taxpnoeirat, = “Xpheerat, fut. of diaypaoua, in sense 
of ‘to destroy,” Angl. “use up.” Thus Herodot. 1. 24, adda 
keAgverv Tove TopOuéac 7H av’rov SiaxpacBal wv ; and 110, bAl6py 
Tw kakloTw ae StaxpnocoOat. | 
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Ib. riv ayovra. Tov. ixmoxduov, i} tév jvioxov. Schol. 
Another Schol., in MS. Med., rév avaBarny, on which Kiessl. 
remarks, ‘“ potius intelligendus est homo equum manu ducens, 
ductor, non sessor.” 

55. “QvaOny, from dvivnut, redupl. from root évaw (as att- 
raAXAw and émirrebw, from aradde¢ and érrw), which appears in 
the derivations, tenses, and forms. Cf. V. R. 

57. cuvayeipopat. Avti rov avaxropat (1. e. recover) tuav- 
riv ame Tie Tapayic. Schol. Compare obAXeEat oPévog Kat rvevp’ 
@pocov. Hur. Phen. v. 857-8. 

58. Puypdv. “Hyouv rov Puxporady. ‘Toup compares the 
Schol. on Aisch. Sept.c. Theb. 387: Dice yap yuypodc dv 6 dgic 
év ueconuSpla axudGovrog Tov nAlov Oeppatvduevoc, edxlvnrde gore 
kal cuptypotc mpoatye. Kiessl. cites the Schol. on Nicandr. Theriac. 
291: xowwe dé wavra ra Epwera duxpa. In Theognis, 601-2, we 
find”Epps Oeoiow 7 2xOpé, cat avOpwrooww amore, Vuypov de év 
kéAtry woutXrov elyec Sptv. Compare also the “Frigidus . .. . an- 
guis” of Virgil, Ecl. m1. 93, and Eel. virt. 71, which J. H. Voss 
explains, ‘“‘ frigidus tangenti, non refrigerans sive interimens.” 

Ib. rapaXtara, adv. used for rd parXtora, especially. Cf. 
Viger., cap. vir. § 8, R. 6. 

Ib. 8e80ixw, Dor. pres. 1. q. defdw. ‘ The perf. having fre- 
quently the signification of the pres. (as we shall see in § 113), it 
sometimes actually forms a new pres., but chiefly only in the 
Doric dialect, or with Epic poets. Thus we read in Theocr. 
(15, 58), dedolkw, for déSoxa, I fear (Anom. Sseicat), and in Hom. 
kexAnyovrec (Anom. xAaGw). Hence the imperf. in ov, derived 
from perf., ex. gr. Hesiod, érépuxoy (as if from repixw), from 
wépuxa, to which also belong the third pers., like yéywve, avivole, 
dvwye, which in Homer are not only perf. (that is to say pres. 
tenses), but frequently also imperf. (or aor.)” Butim. Gr. Gr. § 111. 
The statement of this anomaly is rendered rather difficult by the 
circumstance, that we have unquestionable vestiges of part of the 
Dorians having given to several persons of the actual perf. in gene- 
ral, terminations similar to those of the pres.: as the infin. yeyaxetv, 
Pind. (Anom. yfyvopat), dedéxny, (for -ev), Theocr. instead of 
Seduxévat, rerdvOne, wepb«n, (for -ere, -e), instead of ac, e, Theocr. ; 
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and the part. in -wyv, -ovea, instead of -w¢, -via, ex. gr. regplxovrac, 
Pind. neuevdxovea (from peuévnxa), Archimed.” Jd. obs. 1. 

Agddcnv = -xew, for -xévat, occurs in Id. 1. 102. wewdvOne 
= -a¢, for -ag, in Id. vir. 83, and Id. x. 1. wegtun = -e for -s, 
in Id. v. 33, 93, Id. xr. 1, Id. xm. 40. To these may be added 
érwrn in Id. rv. 7; AeAdyxn, 1b. 40; wewolOa, or -y, in Id. v. 
28. 

59. érippei, generally rendered “ affluit.”. Whether the ézi 
denotes here approach or subsequence, does not appear certain ; if 
the former, this crowd must be supposed to be returning from the 
spectacle. 

60. rapevOety = -edOetv, in the same sense as elocA Deiv, Schol., 
perhaps more closely, to pass into the interior. tow appears with 
it in sch. Choeph. 847, and in Aristoph. Nub. 853, stow waped- * 
Ody; and similarly rapa3ijvac and wapetvac; Aristoph. Equit. 508, 
é¢ ro Déarpov wapaPjvac; Acharn. 43, wdpir’ cig rd wpdober, 
wap’. ‘The idea of ‘ into the court,” 1s assumed from the ques- 
tion 2& avAac. 

61. evuaphe, &c, = evyxephe, in its passive signification (from 
ev and apn = xelp, Schol. Venet. Il. xv. 37), easy. Handy is 
sometimes used in this passive sense. edpapfe occurs again in 
Id. xxu. 161. Cf. Theognis, 843 : 

ev piv xetpevoy dvdpa canic Oiper, ebpapic tori. 
év O& Oéper rd raxwc xeipevoy, apyadsoy. 
And Eur. Alcest. 503: 
obx edpapic xadtydy EuBadrsiy yydBorc. 
The adv. -éwe appears in Id. xrv. 23, and Id. xxrx. 23. 

62. kaAXAlora. Reiske, Warton, Harl., Kiessl., Briggs, and 
Dalzell take this asthe dual, which is better, perhaps, as the 
“good mother” had before addressed more than one, though only 
addressed by one, éywy, réxva, in v. 60. Aim. Port. is followed 
by Wuest. in translating it as singular. M. Gail has also limited 
the compliment to one, “la belle enfant.” 

The student will remember that as the final a of the dual is 
always long, Buttm. Gr.Gr. § 34, ods. 1. 4, the accent remains the 
same in either case ; but xaéAXcora, neut. plur. adverbially in vv. 
3 and 77. 
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63. OearlEaca = -riaaca, from PeoriZw, to deliver an oracle 
(Olomic = Oc -eamc, see Buttm. Lexil. Art. 66, 1). 
| 64. leavre =toact. The 3. pers. plur. of oféa, perf. 2. of 
sidw, to see, ad lit. I have seen, and so I know, used for oi8aat, sec. 
Butim. Gr. Gr. § 109, who, ibid. mr. 5, note 5, observes, * the 
accent, moreover, shews that icaox did not come from fone, since 
the 3. pers. plur. of tonue must necessarily be isact (see torn), 
&c.” He deduces from oféec1—itdao1—idcact—icact, vid. in loc. 
and ibid. 4, admits the existence of a Doric verb, toaue, tone, 
toatt, Which he considers to be a collateral form derived from the 
3. pers. plur. tcaor. This Doric verb occurs in v. 146, Id. v. 119, 
Id. x1v. 34, iSuew and isuevat, Epic for eidévat, infin. of oféa, occur 
in Id. 1. 151, and Id. xxv. 67. 

66. Oearéotoc, here marvellous, prodigious. Buttm.in Lexil. 
Art. 66, 5, observes that the sense of eizeiy is lost in this word, 
and that it is frequently identical in sense with Ozioc. “ In its 
most general sense it is the epithet of any great appearance, of 
anything superior and excellent, whether proceeding from nature 
or man, as the 41) Oeoreatn of a noisy people ; d8ur Seta Oeo- 
weotn, the excessively delightful smell of wine, Od. 1. 211; xadKde 
Oarictoc, the splendidly dazzling brass, ll. B. 457; dwro¢g Osoré- 
aoc, the divine, superb wool, Od. +. 434.” Buttm. ibid. In Id. 
xxv. 70, Oeoréoroy, neut. adverbially, is used of the barking of 
Augeas’ dogs. 

67. rérexe = rpdoexe. poctyey vovy, or yywuny, frequently 
occurs in the sense of to apply one’s mind to, with rivi, or mpde¢ 
rev, as in Arist. Eq. 1014, 1064, Eccles. 600, &c. ; hence when it 
appears, as here, without such noun, an ellipse is said to take 
place, with which Bos on vovg compares the usage of the Latins 
with regard to animus, quoting ‘‘nunc intende hbro,” Plin. vir. 
Ep. 19, in which he supposes an ellipse to be supplied from the 
fuller expression, e. g. of Hor. 1. Ep. 2, 35, “si non intendes 
animum studiis.” But it seems better to consider such cases as 
new usages, indebted for their origin, indeed, to the fuller forms, 
but no longer identical with them. Compare the usage of our 
verb “ apply.” 

é 
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Briggs retains the old interpretation, “adhereto ill,” but sup- 
plies no analogy of the subaudition of ceaurhy with mrpocéye. 
Kiessl. renders “attende ad eam.” Tr. “ give heed to her—give 
all your attention to her.” 

68. ampt&, adv. (a copul. rplw, to saw), closely, firmly; avri 
row tumepuxdrwe, Wore wn Starploat rv cupdutav, i.e. to saw 
through their union. Schol. Valcken., p. 368, compares the 
phrases o0a& ExeoOac and avvé gugivar. Compare the Lat. mor 
dicus. It occurs again in Id. xxiv. 54. 

Ib. Exev = Exov, cling tous. The middle ?youaz, as other 
verbs of actual or imaginary contact, takes the genitive, as it is a 
part, and not the whole, which is touched. Cf. Jelf’s Gr. Gr. § 
536. Compare elyero xelAeve, Id. viz. 20, and Theognis, 31-2: 

caxotoe Ot 12) Tpocopirer 
avépdotv, Gd’ alei rev dyabdy Exeo' 
&e. &c. 

Ib. anov = jpov. 

69. Oeplorprov, rd, a summer robe. “ Xemepiwdy inarior, 
Xefuaorpov dicebatur; rd Oepivdy Oéptorpor, et Oeplorprov.” 
Valcken. Adon., p. 368. Wuest. follows Kiessl. and Spohn, in 
considering this to be the same article of dress as is called ayzé- 
xovov in vv. 21, 39, and 71. "Apméyovoy is supposed to be the 
more general name, of which ré Oeplorpiov and 16 xeluacrpov 
are the species. But Riemer in Lex. Gr. agrees with Winckel- 
man in rendering it a veil. 

70. wor r@ = mpog Tov. 

71. @¢vAaooeo = -cov, imper. pres. mid. In Id. m1. 5 it oc- 
curs in sense of be on your guard against, beware of, rdv AtBunov 
kvaxwva pvAacoeo, analogous to which is, Tavra oy ey gudac- 
odpevocg 6 Aoruayne, Herodot. 1. 108; and 

Aaa S2 yetpdc ot odnporéxrovec 
olxovot XdArvBee, og PvrddzZacOai oe xp7. 
Prom. Vinct. 740. 
Here it is rather in the same sense as 1t bears with the genitive 
in Thucyd. 4, 11: Bpactdac... dpa... rove tpinpdpxove kat 
kuBepvitac...puAaccopévouc trav vewv, ph Evyrphbwor, &.; 
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i. e. careful or chary of their ships, &c.; where the Schol. sup- 
plies revag ray vewv. But itis probable that both constructions 
obtained. 

72. éulv = enol. én’ éuol, in my power; Lat. “ penes me.” 
Thus, 


** Me penes est unum vasti custodia mundi.” 
Ovid. Fast. 1, 110. 


Tov dvrwy ra pév dori ed’ qyiv, ta 0 ov ed’ jutv, Epict. c. 1. &, 
In Id. vir. 86, dr’ tued, in my time. So Herodot. 1.5, ra 82 ta” duc 
ijv peydAa, mpdrepov hv opixpa. Asch. contr. Ctesiph. § 43, Tor- 
yapra tl ray aveATiorwy Kal ampocdoknrwy é¢ yuav ov yé- 
yover ! | 

Ib. a0pédo¢,a, ov, very rarely og, ov, assembled in crowds, &c., 
as here and in v.132. It occurs frequently in Homer, but always in 
plur., the sing. appears first in Pindar: —ée¢ xaxdrar’ aOpdav “EBa- 
Aov. Pyth. 11. 65. Damm derives it from a copulative, and @pdoe, 
the clamour of a multitude; and mentions another form, a@pooc, 
mpotapoturévwe, in the sense of “ sine tumultu previo,” “ subi- 
tus,” which signification he understands the word to bear (though 
he retains the usual accentuation) in Id. xm. 50, 51; while in his 
version he mixes the two senses together. Passow states that 
GOpooc, noiseless (agwvoc, apopoc, Hesych.), occurs only in 
grammarians, and translates a@pdoc im Id. xu. 30, all at once. 
Kiess]. observes : “ Non est in lingua Latina vocabulum, quo 
uno omnis hujus Graci vocab. vis exprimi possit ; significat enim 
‘simul totus et subito.’ V. Dorvill. ad Chariton. p. 95 = 257, et 
Hesych. tom. 1. p. 131, sq. ibique Alberti. Proxime accedit usus 
vocab. ‘ preceps.’ Sic Virgil. Georg. 1. 365, ‘sepe stellas—vide- 
bis preecipites coeli labi.’” 

The word is used again in the singular in Id. xxv. 252, of the 
concentrated and sudden spring of a lion : 


We én’ 


Ewol Nig aivdc amdrpobeyv aOpdog aXro, 
Compare also 
“Hrot 0 piy porary pécooy kdpn apgi perwry 


arikev, 6 8 aOpdoc adOc weowy ivepeioaro yaiy: 
Apoll, Rhod. 1. 428 ; 
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and : 
pntev oo apg dddvy yvdk Fourer’ of O iaxnoay 
Hjoweg Meviac' rov 0° dOpdug Exyvro Gupde. 


Ibid. u. 96, 97; 
and 


AGE wodi riper EvepOe rd 5° dOpdow EBrvoEY towp. 
Ibid. rv. 1446. 

73. &OevvP = GOovvra, passive or middle. “ Angl. They shove 
one another like [as many] hogs.” Dalzell. The act. occurs in 
imperf. tense (without the Attic e—, as generally in Homer), 
Id. 11. 127, in pres., Id. xv1.61. In Id. xxu. 201, the aor. doe 
(from Q6Q), as also in Id. xxv. 147. 

Ib. tv cary (viz. rérw, sec. Bos on rérog), in a commodious 
situation, in a good position; and so generally, as in next verse, 
happily circumstanced, prosperous. Such passages as Ilov, rou 
cabiZwy’ tv cary, tov pyrépwr Iv Eaxobw, Aristoph. Thesmoph. 
299; and év xadg rov Ocdrpov exaOnro, lian. V. H. x1. 13; 
and avaévre¢ 82 rév ratpov tv Kadg Tov iepov, Lucian, Phalar. 1. 
p. 735, &c.; make it probable that the stranger meant to speak 
literally, “ we are in a good place now ;” in the sense of, “ safe from 
the crowd, and with a fair view ;” and that Praxinoe, with a lively 
quickness which suits her character, imparts the metaphoric sense 
to the same expression in the ensuing line. This is the view 
which Wuest. has taken of the passage. 

Schaefer, in opposition to Bos, supposes év xaAw to be put ad- 
verbially for xadwe, the adjective being in the neuter. 

Ib. cipwéc = topév, as in v. 89, 91, and passim. 

74. weno = kel, 1. e. kat éic. 

Ib. Spa, 4, a season, usually in plur. the seasons. Hic &pag 18 
translated by Valcken., Briggs, Dalzell, and others, hunc in annum; 
but the translation proximum in annum, as in Plutarch, Pericl. 13, 
which is given by Passow, Kiessl., and Wuest., seems more cor- 
rect. Itis not unlikely that it originally meant unt or during 
other seasons, i. e. the seasons of another year. To this view the 
expressions ei¢ GAXag Spac, in Eur. I. A. 122, and sig dpac 
irépac, Ar. Nub. 562, naturally point. “ Huic bene precandi for- 
mule contrariam formulam, pj pacar vel pt te Hpac ixao, Co- 
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piose tractavit Casaubon. in Animadv. ad Athen. u. c. xiv. p. 112. 
Heinsius, p. 341, eam sumtam putat ab is qui navigarent &paie, 
i.e. eo tempore quo mare est wAwivov. Eustath. in Odys. :. 
p- 342, 8, interpretatur rod Hpac éxBeproBeln : ‘ante tempus mo- 
riatur.”’” Kiessl. Valcken., p. 370, Adon., whence Kiessling 
drew the passage quoted above, appears not sufficiently accurate 
in adducing py) é¢ Woac ikoro as a contraria formula to that in the 
text, whether it be rendered, “ may you not come in good sea- 
son,” or “may you not reach next year.” It is probable, how- 
ever, that the poet intended an allusion to the saying, but im- 
proved upon it by the resumption of the éy caAg. Cf. t¢ véwr’, 
v. 163, and xe Erog & Ereoc, Id. xvit. 15. 

With foray wpa « ein in v. 26, where Spa 1s in same sense 
as xaipdc, compare v. 147, and ézet & Wpa edxet ifvat. Xenoph. 
‘EAA. vir. p. 366, 29: —adAa cal Spn“Evdav. Odyss. x1. 330, 
and ibid. 373. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, xu. 11, dpa 
Hon hac & trvov éyepOjva. Cf., too, Annot. on v. 26. 

The caf? Spay in Id. xvii. 12, which bears nearly the same 
sense as éy w&pq, 1. e. tempore justo, in Id. xx1. 40, has a converse 
in rap’ Gpnv, Epigr. 1x. 1. 

We have the impersonated "Qpaz in vv. 103, 104, and Id. 1. 150. 
The student will distinguish Wpa, care, as in Id. rx. 20. 

Ib. Ewecra, adv. (émi elra) thereafter ; sig may be resumed be- 
fore this, which the Schol. perhaps intended, xat cic dpace xat 
égast Kadwe cing meptatéAAwy Kal ryuEAobmEVvog Huw, but it is 
unnecessary. 

Ib. @ tN’ avdpev,so Alemene addresses her husband in Id. xxrv. 
40. Compare & oxérAU avdpwr, Aristoph. Ran. 1049, & gira, & ofa 
yuvaxev. Eur. Ale. 467. Porson, in Pref. to Hecuba, used our 
text as an instance in support of his emendation, ® udp’ avdpwv 
for @ puapwrare in Aristoph. Vesp. 397. The principle of the 
construction is laid down thus by Matth. Gr. Gr. § 320: “ When 
a substantive is joimed with an adjective or pronoun, where both 
should be in the same case, the Greeks consider the substantive 
as the whole, and the adjective as a part of it, and put the former 
in the genitive, as of ypnorot rwv avOpwrwv. Arist. Plut. 490, 
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‘good men.’... To this head belong Sia. yuvaxav, Sadv’ 
avépwy, &c.” 

75. weptaréAXw, to dress, surround, protect, take care of, as 

here, and in Id. xvir. 97. Compare Soph. Philoct. 447. 
GN’ ed weprorédXovoery abra daipovec. 
Herodot. 1x. 60, dptara mepioré\Aey addjAove, Ke. 

76. gAlBerac=OAlBerat, a8 pAdw in Id.v.148 and150=6Adu, 
is squeezed, crushed. Eustathius, on Thad 1. pp. 76, 38, observing 
upon the Holic dnpol, writes 7d pévroe pAlperat, 7d ev "Odvacela 
(p. 221) wat rd wapa Ocoxpiry év ‘AdwriaZobaac AloXKdy xal 
auro. 

Ib. BcaZev = BiaZov, imper. mid. here absolutely, to use force, 
to force one’s way, a8 in Thucyd. vi. 69, BovAduevor BidcacBat eic 
ro tw, ubi Schol. pera Brac EeADciv. To the same effect the Schol. 
here, "Aye w detAala, BiaZov, cat od WOa, Hore ce ciceAOciv. In 
Id. xx11. 9, c. acc. rei, to do violence to, with which compare ra 
opayta ta Hynovorparov éav xalperv, und? BiaZecOa, Herodot.1x. 
41; and avdw réAw oe py BialecOa rdde, Asch. Sept. c. Theb. 
1042. 

77. vudg, n, (Sansc. snuca, Lat. nurus) here, asin Id. xvii. 15, 
a bride. In Homer it means a daughter-in-law, which sense it bears 
in Mosch. tv. 61, and in gen. any female connected by marriage. 
Damm derives it from véog, and from it 1 viugn, 1. e. %) avaga- 
veica vude. Cf. the usage of yauf3pdc in Gloss. on v. 139. 

78. méraye = mpdcaye, subintell. ceavrfqv, as perhaps in Id. 
1. 62, come hither. 

Lb. wowxtXoe, n, ov, many-coloured, worked in various colours, 
as in broidery, &. In Id. v. 11, the sing. ro zrotfAov is used of 
vakoc, 76, @ skin, there equivalent to Batrn, a peasant’s coat of 
skin, which occurs in relation to the same article, ibid. 15. 

Hesychius gives as an explanation of rorxiAov,—inartov Zw- 
ypagnréy, and Photius states rd Acovuataxdy inariov obtwe EAcyov. 
In Lucian zoefAa occurs more than once in sense of embroidered 
robes, a8 in rorkfAa évdbc, Timon. 1. Wetst. p. 141, § 27, and worxfra 
ayrexouévn, Merced. Cond. 1. p. 703, § 42. In Asch. Agamn. 
v. 899, ra mwoexiAa, and ibid. v. 909, wortAa, are used of the same 
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matters that are called efuara in v. 894, and adoupyldeg Pew in 
v. 919. Hence, and from a comparison of Oey mepovdauara in next 
v., with which the ra zrocxfAa are obviously identical, and a regard 
to the avric¢ & of v. 84, which serves as well to distinguish the 
idol itself from its vestments, as to introduce the chief object of the 
scene, it may be inferred that ra momfAa is used here in reference 
only to the drapery which invested the form and adorned the 
couch of the idol, and perhaps hung as curtains around it. The 
commentators have wandered from what appears to me to be the 
meaning of this passage, perhaps chiefly from their failing to re- 
member that an observance of the #@o0¢ of these married ladies in- 
duces the mimetic poet to represent them as first attracted by 
those matters which have such fascinations for the sex, and this 
even before they bestow their attention upon the rp:@fAaro¢ 
”Adwvic, whose image they adorn. Thus Wuest. writes: ‘‘— in 
media aula Adonis jacebat in thoro; ubique locorum tapetes strati 
erant, et picture in opere textili Adonidis facta, ut verisimile est, 
representantes conspiciebantur.” And again, with regard to 7e- 
pévnpa : “ Malim tamen stamina vertere ; de vestitu enim Ado- 
nidis non agi patet ex sequentibus.” What these “ sequentia” are 
is shewn by his note on v. 81: “ Voces Cwoypagor et ypdupara 
intellige de picturis in opere textili exhibitis.” The indriov 
Cwypagnrév, given by Hesychius as an explanation of romxtXov, 
alone disables this inference. But the commentators may have 
imagined also that the admiration of these three verses and a half 
was too much to be bestowed upon the dressing of the idol. The 
objection more than loses its force when it 1s remembered that 
the verses come from the lips of a lady, who describes her labour 
to adorn her own éuepévapa in language so strong as 


— roi &° Epyotc cal ray Wuxdy roreOnca. 


Besides, we find eight lines in Virg. Ain. v. 250, appropriated 
to a “chlamys aurata,” on which there was a landscape embroi- 
dered, containing a representation of the translation of Gany- 
mede, with hounds, stags, and aged guardians, and the “ prepes 
ab Ida—Jovis armiger.” Moreover, it may be questioned whether 
the robes of a saint on his holiday in St. Peter’s, would not be 
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the first, if not the chief object of contemplation to female natives 
of the place on entering that glorious pile upon such an occasion. 
This notion of tapestry, in its special sense, being a part of the 
spectacle which the poet intended to bring before his readers, for 
which I see no foundation at all, has perplexed those who enter- 
tained it more than once in the Idyl; e. g. on v. 112 Warton 
writes: ‘“‘ Verumtamen ad summun, dictu difficile est, quenam 
horum omnium vel textura vel pictura vel etiam solidis imagini- 
bus: quenam etiam sua specie in apparatissimum spectaculum 
adhiberentur.” 

The servants of the temple, it is to be presumed, made but 
short work of those pia, those ‘ delicacies of the season,” which 
so perplexed the commentators as to whether they were real, 
bona fide good things, or but verisimilitudes; and if the latter, 
whether produced by the shuttle or the pencil, or in a more sub- 
stantial representation. Scaliger’s practical view of the efdara in 
v. 115, appears to have at first done an actual violence to Mr. 
Warton’s feelings, ‘‘ Rejicio penitus hic commentum Scaligeri mi- 
rificum.” 

With regard to the etymology of wosfAo¢, Donaldson, p. 348, 
New Cratylus, observes: ‘‘In fact there can be no doubt that 
-Aocg, and -pog are etymologically identical, the latter being only 
a modernization of the former, as is so often the case ; compare 
cresco, glisco; celeber, creber ; apostolus, apotre, &c. (See above, 
p. 111). The very same word, with modified meanings, presents 
both endings. Thus we have both zroe«fAo¢ and mx -pd¢, from 
the same root, m-, ‘to pierce.” It will be remembered that 
wouxtXoc and oru-ré¢ and even zroiAd-ortcrog are synonyms: 
the root orry-, like mi«-, means “ to pierce.” Buttm, in Lexil. on 
aidAog, § 4, observes that rroutAog contrasts with aidAog in being 
“an epithet of things to which the idea of moveableness does not 
belong,” e. g. couches, garments, &c. 

19. wepdvapa, ré = -vnua. “ Theocriteum vocabulum, quod 
in vulgatis Lexicis non reperitur. Est autem Dorice formatum 
pro communi wepdvnya, -ro¢, ro, quod proprie quidem idem valet 
ac Epyor wepdvy mwemoinuévov, Opus acu factum. Cujusmodi” est 


illud quod Galli vocant “point coupé,” et “tout ouvrage fait a 
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aiguille:” sed yeverie, et karaypnoriKwe pro quovis opere sumitur, 
sive sit textile, sive alia ratione factum. Theocr. Idyll. xv. 79. 
Grav mepovapara gdaceic, “* Deorum opera diceres,” im. Port. 
This explanation is adopted by Wart., Kiessl., Wuest., &c., but 
there is little room for doubt that Spanheim (on Calim. Hymn 
to Apollo, v.32) was quite correct in rendering wepovapara here 
‘‘ vestes fibulate,” which is the view taken by Riemer, Schneider, 
and Passow. Cf. too Smith’s Antiquities, in v. Fibula. 

My reasons for this conclusion are, firstly, that repovaw docs 
not mean to work with a needle, but either simply to pterce, as 
with a spear, or to pin or buckle a garment; the special sense of 
aepdvn being the tongue of a buckle or brooch, as opposed to mrdpzn, 
which is that part of the buckle in which the repovn fastens. Hence 
the inference is obvious that wepdvnua means a garment fastened 
with a buckle. Besides this, which is enough, there is the analogy 
of répmnua, which no one doubts to be a garment fastened with a 
wdpmm, and that of gumrepdvaua in v. 34, Moreover, there appears 
no grounds for imagining that any formation from mepdvn could 
mean ‘opus acu factum.” The Greek for a needle in this sense 
would rather be SeAdvn, or pagic, or ypagic, or axéotpa ; from the 
first of which we find BeAovorwAng, a needle-seller, and which 1s 
especially deserving of notice, 3eAovorrorkfArne, in the sense of an 
embroiderer. ‘This general error of the commentators appears to 
have been occasioned by the misconception with regard to tapestried 
hangings, and to have been sustained with some by the apparent 
parallels of-ri Oedv SafSadpa of Id. 1. 32, and ”Epyov IlpakiréAeve 
of Id. v. 105, and of Odyss. x. 223. But the genitive @ewv implies 
rather that the mantles were fit for gods to wear, than that they 
were made by them, though this sense might be procured if de- 
sired, without depriving wepovaya of its proper meaning. More- 
over Praxinoe would be falling below, rather than rising above 
her companion’s admiration, which is plainly intended by the 
poet, from the burst of Hdrv’ ’A@avaia, in v. 80, if she conceived 
mere mortal Zo:Nor and Cwoypagor to have wrought and decorated 
the draperies which Gorgo had already pronounced to be the work 
of divine fingers. For the various conjectural emendations to 
which the misunderstanding of the text has led, cf. V. R. 
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Ib. gaceic = gnhoec, fut. of pnul, to say, &c. 

80. ogf is here the neut. acc. plur. of the pronoun od, ol, é. 
‘In the poets too the form oé (abbreviated from agwé) occurs, 
which is sometimes used as the accus. plur. in all genders for 
avrovc, avrdc, aura, ...; sometimes as the accus. sing., instead of 
auroy, avrhy, aurd,... also as a pronoun reflective for Eaurdy . ..” 
Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 147, obs. 8. 

In Id. rv. 3, the Syracusan form é, in sense of atrae, occurs. 
Buttm. in Lexil. § 82, note 14, writes: “ It 1s well known that 
the pronoun € (ov, of) had in the old language the digamma, con- 
sequently it was ve; in Latin it has an s, making it se. Accord- 
ing to an analogy which I have proposed elsewhere (Greek Gram- 
mar, sect. 16, note 2), I unite these elements into sve as the older 
form, of which o@é is a bolder pronunciation. From this stem or 
root, op, have arisen the dual and plural of the third person, with 
all their various lengthened and shortened terminations which 
are in usc ; and among the shortened ones sprung up agairr this 
same o¢é (see below), which had already the force of a singular ; 
all useful in verse, and everywhere intelligible by the context.” 
Donaldson, Cratylus, p. 171, conceives it established ‘“ that there 
was originally a nominative to the reflexive pronouns, oi, ol, , 
and that this nominative wasi.” And p.173: ‘It1is quite clear, 
then, that the Greeks had two pronouns, the stronger, aspirated 
from 7, being used to express the reflexive relation, 1. e. relation 
to something near and immediate ; the 1, a synonym for adréde, to 
denote something in which the idea of nearness was not so di- 
rectly implied.” As parallel to these, he compares the Latin t-s, 
expressing the ordinary demonstrative relation, and hi-c, “that 
which is near.” | 

With regard to Wé, he writesit, p.176 : “The Dorian forms, yé, 
Wty, deserve notice from their constant appearance in Latin. We 
have in Ennius sapsa, and in Plautus edpse ; in the former word 
the enclitic is inflected as well as the personal pronoun, and in 
more modern Latin the form i-pse always retains its first syllable 
unaltered, while the -pse is subjected to inflexion in every case.” 

Ib. iad vacav = -vnoav, from rovéw, in sense of to elaborate, 
execute with pains or care. The Mid. occurs in a similar sense in 
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v. 115. The perf. pass. part. in Id. xu. 14, and Id. xxv1. 7. 
There does not appear to be any instance of the intransitive sense 
of this verb in Theocritus. 

Ib. EpiBoeg, 6, also 4, as here, a day-labourer, a spinster, a 
worker in wool; Lat. quasillaria. %piBol, provpyot yuvatkec mapa 
TO Eptov’ Kat EpOor, of aunrnpec, mapa THY Epav, adAaxov 82, Epi- 
Boc, wapa tiv Eptda. Hustathius. "EpiBog onuatve rov épyarny 
kal TH yuvaixa tiv epyaGopévny ra Epa. Etymol. M. 

The translation given by all the commentators and by Passow 
for g:AépBoc in Id. xxvii. 1, where it occurs as the epithet of a 
distaff, viz. fond of wool-spinning, practised therein, is surely in- 
correct. The compound rather signifies “ dear to the spinster,” 
or “the spinster’s friend ;” as avvépiBoc implies one who helps a 
spinster, a fellow-worker. Cf. Odyss. v1. 32, Anistoph. Pac. 786. 

81. Zwoypagoc, poet. for Zwypagoc, 6, a painter, rapa rb Goa 
ypag¢ev, in which sense it is often found, as for instance in 
Anacreon, XXVIII. 

aye, Cwypagwy dpore, 
ypadve, Gwypagwy aptore, 
’Podine xoipave réixvne, 
arreovoay, We av Ei7rw, 


ypage ry pry éraiony. 
Here it means an embroiderer. 'Thus Etymol. M. p. 411, 51: 
Ordkpiroc, moto: Gwoypapor—Ftypavay ; ovy drt ypaupare xpirat, 
GAN bri 7p ypapidt rpooKarakbe. yeaa yap 76 Eboa. 

From Pollux vir. 55, we learn that a garment adorned in this 
way was called Zwwrdc, or Gydwrdc’ 6 2 Kataotiroc yiTwOV 
goriv, 6 Exwv Gwa, h avOn tvudacpéva’ cal Gywrdc 82 yiTov 
éxaXsiro, kat Gwduwrdc. Compare also Callixenus ap. Athen. 
V. p. 197, B. Wirai S2 Tepotcat (raxnrec) tiv ava pécov rov 
TOOWY Ywpav eaduTror, axpi3n THY Evypappmiay TOY evupaspévwY 
Exovoat Gwolwv. 

A robe with the figures of beasts embroidered upon it was 
called @npaio¢g by the Attics. Cf. also Blomf. Gloss. on Choeph. 
v. 226. 

Ib. ypappa, 76, that which is written, a letter, and so, what 
consists of written characters, an tnscription ; in which sense it 1s 
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usually in the plural, as in Id. xvm. 47, Id. xxrv. 103. In Id. 
xx111. 46 we find the singular in the same sense. Here it is used 
tu express representations in embroidery, as in 

ivy & vpavral ypdppacw roid’ v¢ai. 

Eurip. Ion. 1160. 

Compare also 

igod & Spacpa rovro, cig Epyor xEpdc, 

oraOnc re xAnyac, eic dt Onpiwy ypagny. 

ZEsch. Choeph. 225, 226. 

That the Lat. pictura also was applicable to embroidery, as 
well as to painting, is shewn by Cic. in Verr. tv. 1, ‘“* nego ullam 
picturam neque in tabula neque in textili fuisse, quin conqui- 
sierit.” 

Compare too, perhaps, “ picturatas—vestes.” Virg. Aan. m1. 
483. 

82. Eruma, neut. plur. of Zruuog (éredc), true, real ; in which 
sense the adv. éréuwe occurs in Id. xxv.178. Here it is rendered 
‘ad vivum expressa,” truthfully delineated. Similarly in the fol- 
lowing Epigram of Corinna : 

ravray your tripwe ray rapBivoy boric Eypaper, 
ain’ abddy roréOnk’ he wv’ ’Ayabapyic dda. 
And again in this of Nossis, first published by Bentley : 
avropéttuva Térurrat, tO we dyavoy TO TodcwroOY 
dppe woromrdZey perixiwg doxéet. 
Wo éripwe Ovydrnp TE parépt wayra ToTwpKe’ 
1) Kaddv, Oxxa Tédot Tikva yovedary toa. 
Though it may be questioned if éréuwe here does not rather bear 
its ordinary meaning. Compare also Hor. 1. Sat. vit. 98 : 
“ velut si 
Re vera pugnent, feriant vitentque moventes 
Arma viri.” 

Ib. iotdxavte = Eorhxact, perf. of fornuc. Harl. writes: 
“ Exquisitum est verbum pro eicty.” But it obviously bears its 
full meaning in contrast with évd:vevyrs. This termination in 
-yre for -ot is supposed to have been the primitive form, with re- 
gard to which and the analogy of the dat. plur. of the third de- 
‘clension, and of the participles in -ae, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 195, 
obs. 2, § 200, 4, and § 39, obs. 2. Compare gdfxavrt, Id. 1. 43. 
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Ib. tv8tvevvre = -ovar, from égvdiwéw, in the sense of fo 
wheel, move about. In Id. 1. 30, 31, the pass. of d:véw occurs, and 
in Id. xx1v. 10, the act. in a transitive sense. But no necessity 
results from this, for reading éydwevvtat, which Hemsterhusius 
is understood to have preferred, as divéw and divedbw are often 
found in an intransitive sense, e. g. Il. xvi. 494, 606, xx. 
875. 

83. gvudavrde, ov, woven in as a pattern. 

Ib. &vOpwroe for 6 dvOpwroc = the Attic avOpwroe, or, 
as Dawes would prefer, a *vOpwmoc. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 54, 1. 

84. Oanrédc = Ocarde, admirable. Cf. Gloss. Id. 1. 56. 

85. tovAog, 6, down. ovdAog 6 xvovc roy yevelwy, Philox. 
usually in plural. It appears in the singular, as here, in (sch. 
Sept. c. Th. 534, orefyec 8 tovrAog apre dia wapnidwr. 

86. rpiglAarog = -Anrog, ov, thrice-beloved, to which rpiséy- 
Oarog is opposed. Compare Ovdoxete & rpimd@are, Bion, 1. 58. 
vi. 15, and Moschus, 111.52. Compare also Odcov 6? rpicoicupiv 
woXv, Archil. Fragm. Lxxxvill. Wuest. refers for similar com- 
pounds to “ Ruhken. aliorumque epist. ad Ernest. p. 49.” The 
Schol. offers another explanation also of the epithet rpi¢fAaroe, 
6 woAugiAnros, we Kat rap’ ‘Ouhpy ’Aomactn rpipiAnrog (1. e. 
rptAAtorog, Ll. vii. 488) 4 Gre bd rpiov EPiAHOn, Arde, Agppodi- 
rnc, kal [lepoepdung ev gdp. 

Ib. 8. This is the Ion. and Dor. relative pronoun used for &¢. 
It is also called the post-positive article, and is compared with the 
Angl. that, used for which. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 292. In Id. 
xvi. 4, § is a demonstr. pron. ‘* The two articles [1. e. ra dpOpa, 
the definite article and the pronoun relative] are in fact nothing but 
the old simple pronoun demonstrative (this), and are frequently em- 
ployed for it in the works of the ancients in many contexts, even 
in prose, as is shewn in the Syntax.” Buttm. Gr. Gr. § 75, obs. 3. 
‘¢ When, however, this pronoun [1. e. 6] assumes a distinct per- 
sonality it takes to itself a nominative, ending like another noun ; 
thus 6 dv@pwroc, 8¢ ravra wot, “the man who makes these 
things,” = “the man, he (i. e. this man) makes these things.” 
Don. Crat. p. 319. 
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Ib. wiv = wav, for nat dv; but «iy, in Id. vir. 106, and Id. 
xx. 29, is for cad hv; kyywv for cat dyer, Id. 11. 118 3 Khdwxe for 
cat EOwxe, Id.1v. 36; «ip for cat dx, Id. x1. 355; xhaurdy for xa 
euaurov, Id. x1. 89; «yué for wat éué, Id. 1. 159 5 xnEamtune for 
cat e<amlyne, Id. 11. 253; xyrel for cat evel, Id. 11.100; «Area for 
kal recra, Id. xv. 74; xnv for xal ev, Id. 1v. 31 ; xijpa for cat Eda, 
Id. 1. 82; are similar instances of the Theocritean crasis of AE 
into H. 

Thiersch, § ccxxxvit., subscribes the iofa indifferently, whe- 
ther . is in the latter part of the crasis or not, e. g. kyrerra and 
xyre for kat etre. But it 1s better to follow the rule, Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§. 53: “Thesis not subscribed to the long vowel whieh arises 
from contraction, except when it is the last of the coalescing 
vowels, e. g. xara from «at elra: if it is not the last it is rejected 
(OAffic), and kaya, from cat #y#, 1s more correct than xqyw.” 
xyre for xat elwe, Id. 11. 149; xgre for wat eire, Id. 11. 150; are 
examples of the subscription. 

87. avadvuta = avivera, neut. plur. adverbially of avjvuroc 
(aviw), unaccomplished, endless, aimless. Cf. axpavra (3afw, Esch. 
Choeph. 880, and Ma@dvrec¢ 82, A4Bpor ayyAwola, xdpaxse we, 
"Axpavra yapterov Aide mpo¢ Spviya Oeiov, Pind. Ol. 11.155, &. 

Ib. wwrfAXAotcat = -Aovoa, from kwridXw, to prattle, chatter. 
(Cf. Sanscr. kath, Lat. dicere, Engl. quote, quoth, chat, chatter, 
Gothic, quitha). The adj. nwrfXo¢ occurs in v. 89 with a similar 
sense; as in Theognis, 295, xwriky avOpwrw oryav xaXerwrarov 
&xQoc. In Id. xx. 7, its signification is wheedling, beguiling, which 
is that of the verb in Theognis, 363, and again in 

Zed¢e avop’ toréceev OAdp moe, be rov Eraipoy 
padOaxd cwridAwy iLarargy tOéXret. 
Ibid. 850. 
‘KwridXowwat, ryovv woAvAoyovca, Kwritnv yap A€yovot tiv 
xeXtddva, Schol.; with which Valcken. compares “ garrula—hi- 
rundo,” Virg. Georg. rv. 307. 

88. rpvyav, nh, the turtle-dove ; tpuyévoc AaXlorepog was said 
by Menander of a great talker, and so passed into a proverb. In 
the ninth Ode of Anacreon the ’Epaopin wéAca observes of herself 
in the last two verses, 
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Aadtorépay p’ Onxac, 
avOpw7e, kai copwrne. 
Eustathius on Il. 1.175,40, remarks on rpéZev, as compared with 
\ a ? > ’ ¥ e 4 ‘4 , 
tplGev, Td pévroe tpbteav, ap ov  Tpuywv, tpaxugwvdrepdy 
gorv. Compare the following from the Thrason of Alexis =P 
Atheneum, lib. 1v. p. 133: 
gov 0 éywXadtorépay 
otzwror’ eldov, OvTE KEpKwINY, vovas, 
ov kirray, od anddv’ ovre rpuydr’, ob 
rérTriya. 


Virgil happily describes the unintermitting character of this bird’s 
note : 


“ Nec tamen interea rauce, tua cura, palumbes, 
Nec gemere aéria cessabit turtur ab ulmo.” 
Eel. 1. 56. 
With which eompare foreve rpvywv in Id. vu. 141. 

Ib. ixxvatoevyrt = -alcovor, 3. plur. future of éxxvalw, to 
scrape of ; in which sense Herodotus employs it, vir. 239, deArioy 
diarvyov AaBwy rov knpdv avrov 2Eexvyoe ; also, as here, to wear 
out, harass, hike Lat. eneco. In a signification similar to this the 
compounds dcaxvatw and aroxvatw often occur. The former, for 
example, in Aisch. Agam. 64, and Prom. 94, Aristoph. Pac. 251, 
Eurip. Alc. 109, Heracl. 297, Med. 164, Iphig. in Aul. 27, &.; 
and the latter in Aristoph. Eccles. 1087, Plat. Rep. 406, B., &c. 
In Theophr. Char. § xx11!. wept Aadiac, there is a close parallel 
to our text: xal drav ye rovc cal’ Eva aroxvatoy [1.e. 6 AdXoc], 
devdc Kal eri rove abpdovg Kal ouvvectyxdrac topevOnvat, Kar 
guyeiv Torjoat perakd xpnuariZovrac. And again in Heliodor. 111. 
4, cat ot avoxvaiew wiOnv, adorAEcyia rocabry mpooKoph yeyevn- | 
pévov ; and ibid. v. 19, jvwyAee woAAdKie Kal améxvace AcTapwv. 
Hence, and from the statement of the Schol. (the genuineness of 
which, however, Warton doubts), éxxvatoevvre O& avri rov diapOe- 
povowy ; and from the Schol. in the MS. Flor., aroxvatovow ipac 
kai Statvtyouvotv, quoted by Valcken., p. 380, B., we may sc- 
curely translate our text, with Palmer, ‘‘enecabunt nos,” and 
dismiss alike the unheard-of verb éxvatoéw, graviter strideo, which 
/Em. Port. and Warton have adopted (who begot it 1s unworthy 
of inquiry) to explain the text, and the various altcrations of it 
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which different critics have pleased themselves by proposing. 
Cr. V. R. 

In Id. vir. 110, the mid. aor. of eyaw, which is the same as 
xvalw, but more Attic (as xalw, xkafw = Att. caw, cAdw) occurs, 
where it is needlessly, not to say erroneously, supposed to be used 
in @ passive sense, and may be rendered, scratch yourself. Or, as 
in Galen the expression xvacOa riv mwAevpdy is found, xpda 
wavra may be resumed after cvdaaco. In Blomf. Gloss. on Prom. 
Vinct. v. 94, it 1s observed, “‘ xvate est vellicare ut fullones pan- 
num, ab antiqua forma xvdw, cv, unde xv_Ow, xvarrw, et si- 
milia ;” but no instance is given by the learned commentator of the 
occurrence of xvafw inthis special sense, which cvdrrw or yvdrrw 
usually express. The first occurrence of the verb is Il. x1. 638, zi 
8 alyeov Kvn rupdv Kvijore xaXxely, in the sense of ¢o scrape or 
grate. In Herodot. vit. 230, it, lke txcvalw, means to scrape of, 
and, as it proceeds into the metaphorical sense, it signifies to 
harass; and again, to scratch, to tickle. Damm connects with 
xvaw or xvéw the German kneten, to knead ; knauen, to gnaw ; and 
krauen, to claw, scratch ; ‘nam xvqv vel xveiv secare et dividere 
notat (ein zertheilen, a dissevering) cum sono aliquo.” Damm in v. 
My reason for noticing this is to prevent a false association of 
ideas in connexion with dcaxvaiw in the various passages where it 
occurs in the Greck tragedians. Its true sense will probably be 
best obtained by falling back, as far as 1s possible, on the original 
idea of kvdw, as defined by Damm, or by adopting the obvious 
metaphoric signification. 

Lb. tAareracdotcat = -aCovoat, from rAaraaZw, to speak, 
or pronounce broadly, like the Dorians. Thus the Schol.: M)a- 
teacdotcal. “Hyouv AwptZovoa wavra. ro yap tAarvacdotoat 
TolovToy éoriv. of yap Awptic wAarvaropovar TO a TAEOvaZorTes. 
Lo the same effect Hermogenes, rept Id. p. 283: 6 yap Oedxpiroc 
axOdpevdv tiva tweroinxe AwpiZobcaic yuvacki, dia rd wAarbvew 
THY pwrny TH a Ta TAsiora ypwuévatc. Some observations on 
the [Xareacpude will be found in the Prolegomena. 

89. Ma. Eustathtus on Il. x1. p. 797, among other pynrixar 
pwval, classes kal r6 Ma wrapa Ocoxptrw ; and Ruhkenius found 
in the MS. Paris. the following Scholion: Zupacodcioyv rd Ma imi 
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ayavaxrioewe Aeyouevoy. Analogous to which is the Ba, érip- 
pnua,—drep ciwBayev avreuBowvrec Aéyev, mentioned by Eusta- 
thius, in the place above quoted, as preserved from a comedy of 
Hermippus. 
This view of Ma, as an adverb expressive of indignant surprise, 

is quite consistent with the supposition of its being a:short ol. 
and Dor. form for narnp = phrnp, or rather for parep, as Aduarep, 
the Dor. Vocat. of Anuijrnp, was used by the Attics in this way as 
an exclamation. This is the explanation given by Eustathius on 
Il. v. p. 428, 52, where, discussing wawmaZev, he asserts: ix rie 
AsEewe ravtrn¢g kat 6 wamwmoc Kal wawmac, avto¢g 6 rarip Lac 
(Valcken. would read Ila) Acydpevocg povoovAAdBwe xara Bpé- 
gouc Teocpwryoty, Kala pact of wadatol, Wowep cat Ma h phrnp. 
And also by the Schol. on Asch. Suppl. 887 : 

pa Ya, pa Ta, Boay 

poBepoy arorpeTe, 

® Ba Tac, wat Zev. 
On which the Schol. wa ya,"Q piirep yi. Whether the Ba, an 
abbreviated form for BaotA<v, be allowed to stand in v. 889, or, as 
Valcken. thinks, from the Schol. upon the line, it should be 
written 

@ wae yac, ra Zed; 
we are supplied in either case with an instance ofa curtailed form 
analogous to the Ma, as well as with the parallel of the Ma itself. 
This ought not to have escaped Toup. Cf. V.R. The student 
will bear in mind that theChorus in the ‘Ixéridec, being of Argos 


by extraction, | 
— “Apyoug yaiay, 80ey o1 


bvoc ETEpOY, 
c pence Esch. Suppl. 16. 


may be presumed, with a peculiar propriety, to speak [leAomov- 
vaotort. The version “ per tellurem,” which Wuest. retains, be- 
longs rather to the day in Id. rv. 17, and Id. vir. 39, which see. 
Ib. rv = ool, as in v. 109, and passim. In Id. x1. 39, 55, 
and 68, itis used for of. These instances, and one in a fragment 
of Corinna, which appears in Apollonius, p. 555, are adduced by 
Hermann (Opuscula, vol. 1. p. 257) in support of riv being the 
accus. in Pind. Pyth. vir. 97. Téy is always orthotoned, and, to 
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use the words of Hermann, iid. “‘ persons distinguende inservit.” 
When the enclitic dative is required rof or cof is used. Hence this 
distinguished critic (Opuscula, vol. v. p.111) corrects in Id. xx1. 28, 
— GAA roy brvoy 
& gpovric kéwrowca paxpdy ray vicra wotet rev, 
rly into roe: “Non enim encliticum est rfv, in quo nec Buttmannus 
quidem levitatis culpam effugit in Gramm. Gr., vol. 1. p. 295.” 
Mcineke adopts the emendation, but it would be better merely to 
restore the accent to riv, for it 1s there emphatic -by contrast, on 
which see Thiersch. § ccv. 14 ; and so Kiessl. exhibits the text. 
Similarly ré ends the line in Id. xx. 40. Tity is long in Theo- 
critus, short in Pindar. If the dat. fy (or iv), stbi ‘tpst, be found 
also as an accus., and the accus. yfy be discovered as a dative, we 
will have two parallel anomalies—the one strictly, the other in- 
versely—to this of the dat. rfy appearing also as an accusative. 
On viv for airy cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 146, 2, obs.; on ty, see 
Ellendt. Lex. Soph. The discussion on the connexion between 
the accusative -m, -n, and the old locative ending -n, is thus 
summed by Donaldson (New Cratylus, p. 316): ‘“* We conclude, 
then, that the sign of the accusative case in Greek, Latin, and 
Sanscrit is the oldest form of the locative [in its special sense = 
dative] assigned to express general objectivity, 1ts use as a par- 
ticular locative being retained only in certain pronouns [viz. in 
éutv, rly, iv, &c. = éuol, rol, of, &c.], and its place being supplied 
in other words by the termination 7 when a particular position was 
to be described.” 

Now, although a defence could be made in favour of rfy being 
in its usual case in the three passages in Id. x1., viz.—1, that of the 
general analogy, for, not to speak of other writers, it occurs in the 
dative seventeen times, at least, in Theocritus; 2, that it is in 
the dative a few lines (v. 29) before the verse in which it is sup- 
posed to appear in the accusative, v. 39; 3, that in each passage 
it can be explained with more or less plausibility as a dative, viz. 
in v. 39, we might take rivy in connexion with rupfedey in the 
preceding line, and compare riv yap woraefooyuat in Id. 11.11; not 
to speak of J. H. Voss’s emendation of xijavr@, which endea- 
vours to destroy, not meet, the difficulty ; nor of T. Briggs’ notion 
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of governing the rfy on aya, which he gave up afterwards with 
such emphatic repentance: “ equidem semper credebam riy hoc 
loco ak aua regi: sed perperam, ut videtur.” Again, in v. 55, it 
might be urged that orf occurs with the dative very frequently 
in Theocritus as in other writers, and that, as here, the lover 
would desire not merely to go to, but also to remain with the ob- 
ject of his passion, the peculiar sense of rpdé¢ with the dative may 
have been desired, sci. that of motion towards, followed by rest in, 
as in Aaf3etv mport ol, to take to one's bosom, Il. xx. 418; and so, 
lastly, in v. 68, it might be pressed either that zrorf was separated 
from elrev, and rly the dative on the compound verb, as of is on 
noryivOhoaro in Id. xxv. 66, 


pn re ot ob rard xatpdy Exog rortuvOnoatro 

OREPXOpEvy 
or, that wort rly was here used in the sense of in thy presence, ac- 
cording to the analogy of mpd¢ rot¢ xpiratc, in presence of the 
qudges. Although, I say, a defence might be made in favour of rfy 
following the general rule in these three instances, yet, as in the first 
case, it is probably better to govern it as an accusative on aeldwy ; 
and, as in the second, the analogies are decidedly in favour of 
wort taking an accusative after a verb of motion (compare Id. r. 
106, Id. xr. 42, Id. xxv. 60, &c.); and in the last also the general 
usage asks the accus. after wort: and since again instances are sup- 
posed to be found of parallel anomalies in the case of vfy and ty : 
the analogy of the anomalies may be allowed to triumph over the 
direct analogy in the case of rfv. It may be added that Boeckh 
and Dissen make rfy the dative in the passage in the Pyth. vit. 
The fragment of Corinna may be waived, for no one would use it 
except as a make-weight. 

90. macdpevog, Ist aor. part. of raopuat, to get, acquire. This 
verb is only found in aor. éracdunv, and perf. wérayat, and 
3 sing. pluperf. wéraro, and is used exactly like xrdopat, xéern- 
pa. The aor. éracdpuny belongs to raréouat, to eat, and the perf. 
méracuat to the same : wacow likewise yields this form. The 
verb occurs again in Id. x. 32. 


AiGé pot He 00a Kpoicdy roca pavri mexaca. 
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Y1. eidge, you may know. The conjunctive present; olda 
(properly the perf. 2, with the augment thrown aside, of: ciéw, 
obs. to see, and so in sense, originally I have seen, and, consequently, 
I know) being used as its indicative pres. Edge occurs again, 
Ep. xx. 6; ofda in Id. vir. 99, &c., and its part. idee in Id. xxv. 
37, which supposes a form elda = olda, a8 elxwse is the part. of 
toa, Of which the form elxa is still extant. The pluperf. joey 
in imperf. sense in Id. xx111. 4, and Id. xxv. 81. From this verb the 
student will distinguish the aor. 2, eldov, which retains the original 
meaning of the obsolete eidw (Lat. video, and connected with the 
Sanscr. Vid. scire, Germ. wissen, our to wit, or wot). It occurs in 
v. 25, in Id. m1. 77, &c. In Id. 11. 25, Buttmann (Irregular Verbs, 
p. 79) conceives that eiSopec is the present, and observes upon it: 
‘‘ The later poets were the first, from misunderstanding, perhaps, 
the Homeric language, to use efdw in the exact sense of to see; 
eiSouec a8 8 present, Theocr. Id. 11. 25.” Now, with all submis-: 
sion, it makes as good, if not better, sense in that passage as an aor., 
which we may conclude it to be, as it occurs in fifteen passages of 
Theocritus where it must be an aor., and never in one, except this, 
where it could be imagined to be a present. In Id. xxrv. 53, the 
aor. 2, mid. occurs with active sense, as in Homer. In Id. x11. 
60, and in Moschus, 11. 151, its sense is seemed, as in Il. 1. 228, 
vit. 555, and x11. 103. In Id. 111. 27, we find a new future, i8noa, 
which bears the same relation to ideiv that eipfow does to ebpeiv. 

Ib. ciple = éopér. 

Ib. dvwOev, from above, above, Id. v1. 19, 22, where it is 
the opposite of xarw. Upon the origin of which employment of 
adverbs in Oey for their primitives, Lobeck observes (on Phry- 
nichus, p. 128): ‘ Multorum adverbium in Oey terminatorum 
primitiva nulla esse, ut trepbev, EvepDev, &c., quee necessario in 
utraque significatione assumta sunt, eoque etiam reliqua vi quadam 
coherentiz secum traxerunt.” | 


"H ‘Ewer siow rp ptpoyre pipperac, 
re ‘ Sept. c. Th. 560, 


is a parallel only in form, for etow implies motion. Hence from the 
beginning, like the Latin ex alto, hence by extraction. Cf. Id. xx. 
164, and yaw rev éravwAev, men of the olden time, Id. 11.5. Upon 
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the insep. part. -Oev = -Oe, -Oa, see Don. Crat. p. 270, and upon 
-d¢, id. p. 189. 

92. XaAedpec = Aadovpev, from Aadrkw, to talk or pratile, 
as in Id. xx. 6 and 7, and Bion, vi. 8, Moschus, 11.6. The fol- 
lowing passages, in the first of which it is contrasted with Afyev, 
to speak, and in the second with gpaZewv, to intimate or convey 
knowledge, define its sense : 


AaXkiv dptorog, ddvvatrwrarog Eyer. 
Eupol. Dem. 8. 


and AaAover piv ovrol, PpaZovar 2 ov, Plut. 2, 909, a. In Id. v. 34, 
the locusts AaX\edvri, and the cypress trees in that exquisite line 
in Id. xxvu. 57, ; 
GAnAae Aadéovre redy ydpov ai xurapicoor. 

In Id. xx. 29, it is applied to playing on an instrument. Passow 
' destroys the charm of all these passages by erroneously deducing, 
from a consideration of them, that the verb strictly means “ ¢o 
make a babbling, pratiling sound, as monkeys and dogs,” and 
hence that it is employed in the sense of ¢o twitter, chirp, &c. 
&c. Now it is far more probable that its original use was con- 
fined to an idle or playful employment of the human voice, and 
then, by a natural transition, applied to sounds that resembled 
such careless intonations. This is the more natural, and, it is un- 
necessary to add, the more poetical view; but we can further 
prove that the verb was so understood by Moschus. In the 
Dirge of Bion, v. 47, we find 


"Adovidcc, wacai re yedOdvec, dg Ton’ Ereprey, 
ic Nadéew edidacce,... 


Now the poet could not have intended to convey that Bion had 
been teaching these birds ¢o chirp or twitter! Cf. Lat. lallare, 
Germ. Jallen, our lull, lullaby. Compare the use of Lat. logut, vox, 
queror, &c. &c. 

93. Awpiodev = AwplZev, to imitate the Dorians in life, man- 
ners, dialect, music, or dress; to follow the Dorian fashion. Kaess- 
ling’s version, dorissare, 1s more correct than that of Dorice 
loqui, which Th. Briggs also retains. So M. Gail: “ Il est per- 
mis, je pense, a des Doriennes d’avoir laccent Dorique ;” and so all 
the English versions. But itis more humorous, as it is more faithful 
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to the literal meaning, to understand the word. as expressing 5 
comprehension, of which [eAowovvaciort AaXeiv is but a part: 
‘The Doric fashion, I presume, is permitted to the Dorians.” 
‘* Who Dorians are, I wot, may Doric be.” 
Our lady of Sicily syllogises with a sufficiently hoity-toity air. 
Thus: “ The Dorians, it is to be presumed, may Dorize. To 
speak a la Peloponnese is to Dorize. With your good leave, 
Mr. Stranger, we, Dorians (Syracuse our native town, Corinth 
the land of our ancestors, we cat 6 BeAAspogwv), we, we repeat, 
MeAozovvactort AaAcvuec.” Is it to be wondered if SyOpwroe 
ventured no further observations ? 

Ib. Awpuete, we, 6, a Dorian, a descendant of Adpog : in 
plur. the Dorians. 

94. gin, 3 sing. opt. aor. 2, of piw. “If this optative had 
followed strictly the analogy of verbs in -y, the optatives in -efny, 
-atnv, -ofnv, would have required the corresponding termination 
to be -vfnv; but as this diphthong is never found before a con- 
sonant, the passive optative could not be -vfunyv, -viro, and there- 
fore, to preserve conformity, the active was written inv, not 
guinv. Compare éxdvuen for éxdvinuev, p. 73, and Buttm. Lexil. 
p- 425, with note.” Buttm. Irreg. V. p. 261. The general rule with 
regard to the signification of this verb is, that it has three trans. 
tenses, viz., the pres. fut. and aor. 1; and three intrans., viz., aor. 2., 
perf, and pluperf. But in Id. 1v. 24, and Id. vir. 75, the pres. 
gvovre occurs in the intrans. sense. Cf. Il. vz. 149. On the other 
hand, in Id. xvii. 79, the same tense bears its usual meaning. 
The aor. 1. conj. appears in Id. 1x. 30, the aor. 2. in Id. x11. 47, 
Id. xx11. 213, and Id. xxv. 39; the perf. in Id. xxv. 20; the pluperf. 
with the reduplication alone, without the augment, as in Homer, 
in Id. v. 33, 93, Id. x1.1, Id. x11. 40, and Id. xx1. 40. The pres. 
conj. pass. or mid. occurs in Id. v1.68. The following remarks as 
to the etymology and quantity of the verb are given from Passow 
inv. ‘* With ¢éw compare the Sanscr. bhd and Pers. bu, esse; 
old Lat. *fuo, whence fui, fuerim, fuero, the fuas, fuat of Plautus, 
and. jio, then also fetus, fatus, fenus, fenum, perhaps, too, funda, 
and gépw, fero, &e. - 

[‘«It holds in general that v 1s short before a vowel, 1. e. in pres. 
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impf. and Ep. forms of perf. regiact, repiwe, &c.; (Cf in our 
author, Id. rv. 24, Id. vir. 75, Id. vir. 68, Id. xxv. 20); uv before 
@ consonant, 1. e. in all the remaining tenses: (Cf. Id. 1x. 30, Id. 
xu. 47, Id. xxi. 213, Id. xxv. 39, &c.) later Poets, however, 
like Nic. Al. 14, Dion. P. 941, 1013, use v also im pres. and im- 
perf. (Cf. Id. xvi. 78.) Sometimes even in thesi, as Nic. Al. 
506, Dion. P. 1031. So, too, in the compounds.”] (Cf. zore- 
guero, Id. xx1. 46.) | 

Ib. Medurdéne (uért, eldoe), Like honey, a name of Proserpine, 
like Lat. Melia. MeXirwdec 82 tiv lepoepovny not Kar’ avri- 
ppaoty, we Kat Kdpyv’ dia rd Tag Eralpag adring Kal rig Afhuntpoe 
peAlooag AfyecOa. Schol. Then also Porphyrius de Nympharum 
autro, cai rac Ajuntpoe lepstac we tng xOoviag Deag pboridac, Me- 
Alocag of wadatot exaAouv, avthy TE THY Képnv MeXirwdn. The 
appeal to Proserpine is natural, as well on account of the Sicilian 
extraction of the lady (compare the Ma of v. 89), as also, per- 
haps, from the reason assigned by Muretus, “ optat mulier a 
Persephone, que partubus preest, &c.” 

1b. apov = hpov. 

Ib. xaptepdc (Kaproc), = kparepde, strong, brave, occurs as 
an epithet of a warrior in Id. xvi. 26, Id. xxi. 140, &.; of a 
spear, Id. xx1r. 184; of afeat of arms, Id. xxv.176. In Id. 1.41, 
ro xaprepdv is used adverbially, in sense of with all his strength, 
amain, xara TO Kaptepov, Yyouv Kata Tacav avrov THv icyxdv. 
Schol. Here it governs the gen. ayy, in ‘sense of possessed of, 
lord over us. Thus the Schol. undeic yévorro, & Tepoepdvn, aA- 
Aoc Huw wbpioc. A fragment of Archilochus quoted by Eusta- 
thius, exhibits the same construction: ’Aaing xaprepot undorpd¢gov. 
Other instances are adduced by Suidas, from the modern writers : 
e.g. avroc &y, ev w Ere Appeviac xaprepoc jv. Compare “ Diva 
potens Cypri,” Hor. 1. Od. m1. 1, Od. xxv.14. “ Tempestatumque 
potentem,” Virg. Ain. 1. 80. “Ut potentes rerum suarum atque 
urbis, Penum pro Romano acciperent.” Lav. lib. xxur. c. 16. 
Valcken. and Kiessl. seem to err in considering Odyss. xv. 534, as 
a parallel case. Wuest. compares rodrwy tréprepor in Id. xir. 22. 

95. IAXdv = wAhp, as prep. c. gen. (strictly from wAéov, and, 
so) more than, hence except. When found with any other case 
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than gen. it is regarded as an adv. Id. vy. 84, where it is in con- 
struction with déo, though Aim. Port. would have it otherwise, 
may or may not be parallel, as déo 1s often indecl. In Id. x1v. 53, 
it appears as an adv. followed by a finite verb, without ei or any 
other conjunction, which is a less usual combination. Compare 
Soph. Trach. 41, wAjy amoryérar, Ged. Col. 1643, which, hovw- 
ever, 1s not closely analogous, and Xen. An. 3. 31, 26. 

Ib. adéyw (akin to aAyoc, cf. Buttm. Lexil. p. 132, usually 
derived from a, copul., Aéyw, to count with), an Ep. word, only 
used in pres., rarely without a negat., as in Il. rx. 504, generally 
with it, as here andin Id. xxv1. 27, and in Hom. passim. So also 
in that exquisite passage in the fragments of Simonides, where 
Danae addresses her boy. Its beauty may apologize for its 
introduction : 

@ TéKoc, 

oloy yw xévoy, od & dwreic, yakaOnvg r’ 

Hrope cywooac ty arepret Owpart, 

xarxeoyéugy Ot, vucrcdapret, 

kvaviy re Ovdgy, rv 0 avadéiay 

brepOe redy copay Babciay 

waptévrog Kiparog ove ddéyEetc, 

obd’ avipov P0dyywy, ropgupig 

xeipevoc éy xAavids, ... 
In the cditor’s limited search he has found no instance of the 
construction ovk aAfyw un... 

Ib. awopatEne, aor. 1, conj., from amoudcow, to wipe off, to 
wipe clean; also to wipe of or level corn in a measure, level with a 
strickle, in which sense aroueuaypévny is understood as an epithet 
of yofvuwa in Lucian, as quoted by Valck. Adon. p. 388. A. 
Passow considers xevedy atopaéa (sc. yolva) an equivalent to 
‘¢ to lose one’s labour,” in this passage. 

96. aeldw, to sing (the Att. form déw occurs in Id. 1. 148, 
Id. xrv. 30, Id. xvi. &c.), occurs absol. Id. m1. 52, Id. vir. 41, 
&c.; 18 followed by the dat., in sense of to vie with one in sing- 
ing, Id. vit. 6, by the same case, in sense of to sing to gratify an- 
other, Id. 1x. 14, 29, &c.; appears c. acc. rei, Id. 1. 61, Id. v1. 4, 20, 
&c., c. acc. pers. as here (or rév”Adwvy may be considered the 
title of the song, sce on v. 98), Id. xz. 13, Id. xv1, 3, 4, Id. xvu. 
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115, &e. Itisemployed metaph. of the ringing of a stone when 
struck -in Id. vir. 26; and in Moschus, v. 8, 

EvOa cal, iy KvEvoy TOADS GvEepoc, a Wire Gee. 
The Dor. fut. do occurs in Id. 1. 145. 

97. ’"Apyetog, ela, siov (‘Apyoe), Argive. Occurs in Id. x1. 
49, Id. xvi. 53, &c. In Id. xx1v. 76, it appears as here, without 
the fem. noun being expressed, efBac 3 toy ’Apyelacw. The 
Schol. seems to have taken it as a proper name, like @pvyfa in 
v.42. “ASndov rhe f Tourpta aurn’ Evios O° ’Apyelac aurny pac 
elvat Guyarépa, é Spdvopoy vo unrpl elvae O& dxelyny Dixvwviav. 

Ib. Torbidpre, é 55h, having much knowledge. The Scea toate 
of v. 146. coincides with this epithet. . 

«Tb. &ot8ée, 6, a8 (aetdw) in Id. v. 80, Fd. vit. Oe &c. Here 
fem. as Cid. aye 36, Eur. Phen. 1507. 

98. drig = fre, from Serie, whosoever, any one who: “Strictly 
differing from &¢, as Lat. quisquis, quicunque, from qui:.... dari¢ 
sometimes refers to a definite object, but never without some general 
notion therein implied, as reAevraidy ce rpocBAbLame viv, Sorte 
wipacua pic r ag’ wv ov xpijv, ‘May I see thee now for the last 
time, since Tam one who was born from unlawful wedlock,’ like 
Lat. ut qui. Herm. Soph. O. T. 688.” Passow. Compare Id. xx. 
68, Id. xxv. 109, 193, 219. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr., § 483, b. Per- 
haps the closer approximation of dari¢ to the simple sense of 8¢ 
may be explained by supposing the sense of the ri¢ prefixed ; e. B- 
in this passage the person who. 

1b. Swép xtc, 6. Cf. Annot. 

Ib. 1éXepnoc, 4 (probably from the cry if, ;, tab), a watl, lament, 
dirge. Passow explains it here as an adjective, in sense of hapless, 
melancholy, but cf, Annot. Cf. Literature of Ancient Greece, by 
K. O. Miller, p. 18; Miiller’s Dorians, 11. ch. 8, § 12 (vol. 11. 
p. 366, English translation), and Thirlwall, cater vol. 1. 
p. 119. 

lb. aptorevacy = hplorevoev, from apioredw, to be the best 
{In Id. x11. 27, it appears with the dat. of that in which the excel- 
lence is shewn; in Id. xvir. 45, with the same, and also with 
gen. of those who are excelled: ‘heedless of which latter usage, 
Casaubon fell into the error of connecting Swfpxiw with dptor. 

h 
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in sense of ‘‘ Surpassed Sperchis (thus supposed to be a singer) in 
the performance of the Ialemos” (cf. Annot.) ; Bayer, too, by a 
similar mistake, renders thus, ‘qu anno superiori Sperchin qui 
mortuum Adonidem lugebat, canendo superavit,” understanding 
rov ‘IaXfuov in sense of ‘illum qui defunctos luget.” 

99. pO cy Ecirac= pOeyEerar, fut. of p0éyyoua, dep. mid. (per- 
haps connected with ¢fyyoc. a8 pnul with galyw, paoc), to utter a 
sound, or voice. It is used in Homer only of the human voice. In 
Id. x111. 62, it is employed to express the cry of a fawn; so in 
Herodotus of the neighing of a horse, lib. 111. 84. It occurs again 
in Id. xrv. 22, and Id. xxm. 117. In Id. xvi. 137, it has the 
acc. cognate, as here. 

Ib. SeaOpimrerar. The active voice of the simple verb 
Oobrrw occurs in the original sense, to break in pteces, in Id. xvr1z. 
10, which is a rarer usage. From this sense it readily passed, 
like Lat. frangere, into that of to weaken, enervate, with which sig- 
nification its pass. was frequently employed, as also that of da- 
Opirrw. Hence in the mid. of both (the da only increasing the 
force, for Jacobs justly rejects Valcken.’s idea, that this is an in- 
stance of dia in comp. expressing contention, and that. therefore 
the force of the expression in Id. vr. 15, is, ‘‘delicias faciendo 
tecum contendit”), to give one’s self airs, bear one’s self proudly, play 
the coquette. In which sense évd:afpbrroua also occurs with 
the dative in Id. 111, 86. In the passage before us the verb has 
been variously interpreted: “ Intellige motum quendam petulan: 
tem cantricis audacule, jam ad canendum se componentis et 
Cantilenam Adonideam incipere parantis. Quod solent cantrices 
scenice, et mercenariz. Vel intelligas preludia, cum Latino 
interprete, vocis nempe leviuscula quedam, pro lubitu, tenta- 
mina, in quibus edendis, quasi lasciviebat hzc nostra cantrix 
Argiva.” Wart. So Passow: “ She is beginning her airs and 
attitudes.” Kiessl. unites both senses with a correction: ‘ Motus 
petulans ab hoc loco prorsus est alienus; potius, mollibus motibus 
et preludiis se accingit ad Adonidem canendum.” Similarly 
Spohn understands S:aOpérrecfac as equivalent to xararixeo- 
Bac: “Ut id in quo cantatrix S:aQpémrerar, tum corporis ha~ 
bitu et vultu oculisque, animi indicibus, tum’ musicis modis 
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exprimeretur.” Blomfield (Gloss. Prom. Vinct. v. 919) conceives 
that the use of the word in this passage is parallel to that in 
the Prometheus, which may well be questioned ; and that its 
sense may be best expressed (Angl.) by “ to give one’s self airs ;” 
so that here ‘ Sensus est, corpus ad cantandum delicate componit, 
vel, ut nos diceremus, already she draws herself up,” which 1s 
Warton’s sense, not very well expressed. As there does not ap- 
pear to be any example extant of d:afpiarouae being applied to 
express the character of a musical performance, it is hazardous to 
adopt the view that it is contemplated here, either solely or par- 
tially, although the analogies of other languages may be quoted 
in favour of this opinion. Thus we speak of the voluptuous ca-~ 
dence, the luxurious movement. Hor. Art. Poet. 211: 


‘“¢ Accessit numerisque modisque licentia major ;” 


and so the Italian terms of music are, as indeed necessity requires, 
of a metaphoric nature, thus capricciosamente, &c. We read 
of a great performer coquetting with his theme before he flings 
the passion of his soul, and power of his instrument, into its full 
development and execution. But these are too loose analogies 
to convince, and are mentioned here only in anticipation of such 
suggestions occurring to another. Again, the sense put upon 
Siafpimrerac by the version “ corpus ad cantandum delicate com- 
ponit,” seems rather opposed than sustained by the other passages 
in which it is found.. To be brief, there is nothing in the word it- 
self, nothing in its contexts, to induce the belief that it contains 
any idea of its action being preliminary to any other action. The 
present tense, no doubt, implies the beginning of the proper ac- 
tion of the verb itself, and it is well known that the hymns of 
the Greeks were accompanied by gesticulation and thythmical 
movement adapted to the character of the compositions, which in, 
turn derived their own peculiar tone from the qualities of the 
deity whose worship they celebrated. Perhaps, then, we ought 
to render the words here, “ She is already beginning the soft, 
impassioned gesticulation.” Cf. Georg. 1. 350: 


“ Det motus incompositos et carmina dicat.” 


100. décrortva, 4, a peculiar fem. of deondrne, a mistress, Lat 
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hera. In Att. it 1s often found in connexion with the names of 
goddesses, ec. g. 


ob yap, pa riy dicrovay, hy byw céiBeo 
padkiora xavrwy, cai Evvepyoy elrAduny, 
*Exarny, 

Eur. Med. 398. 
GAN’, ob pa ry Skowotvay “Aprepty, Opacove 
Todd’ obe dNgEeng, cdr’ dy AlysoOog pory. 

Soph. Electr. 626. 
ciarowva wodvuripnre Anunrep didn, 


cal Iepotgarra, &¢.” 
Aristoph. Thesm. 286. 


Thus also in Id. 11. 162. Virg. Ain. u1. 113, may be considered 
to supply a parallel use of the Lat. domina. The “ Regina” ap: 
plied to Venus by Hor. 1. Od. xxvt. 11, is analogous, if we sup- 
pose déorowa to be employed in the sense of princess, queen, 
which is a frequent use of the word. Thus also of Calliope, 
11. Od. rv. 2. Inz. Od. xxx. 1. it is also used of Venus, but with 
the genitive, and so of Luna in Carm. Secul. 35. 

fb. ToAyds = -ob¢, ace. of PoAyol, a city of Cyprus, famed 
for the worship of Venus. The Schol. read the name in the sing. 
ToAydc rédtc Kéxpov, avopacptévn ard ToAyod rivog ’Addyido¢ 
kat ’Adpoodlrne. 

Ib. "1saXcov, a city of Cyprus sacred to Venus. It was the 
name also of a mountain and grove in the vicinity of the town. 
Cf. Ain. 1. 680, 693, v. 760, and x. 52. 

100. ¢¢fAacac = -noae, aor. 1. of giléw. The use of the 
aor. here probably comes within the scope of this observation in 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 497: “It is often optional whether a writer will 
express or not the continuance of the state produced by a past 
action, because this may be self-evident, or it may have been his 
design to direct attention chiefly to the action itself. Hence the 
aorist is often found where properly the perfect should have been 
used.” This verb expresses a similar attachment to locality in 
Id. xvz. 105. (Compare the “amabit” m Virg. Ecl. v.76, and 
‘ coluisse” in Ain. 3.16). It appears in its ordinary significations 
of to love, and shew signs of love, esp. to aed ks at in Theo- 

eritus. 

101. aimetydc, , dv (aixdg), lofty, steep. 
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Lb. "Epv&. wdAte LaceAlac, apaeviewe, Stephan. Byzant. ad 
"Epuxoc rov Bobrov xat A¢podiryc, Schol. ‘The epithet does not 
decide whether it was the town or the mountain of this name that 
the poet intended, but Virgil understood the latter : 


“ Tum vicina astris Erycino in vertice sedes 
Fundatur Veneri Idaliz.” 


Cf. ‘“‘ Erycina ridens,” Hor. 1. Od. 11. 33: 
** Tu quoque, que montes celebras, Erycina, Sicanos, 
Nam tua sum, vati consule, Diva, tuz. 


Zin. v. 759. 


| Ovid. Her. xv. 57. 

I. "Agpodttra, Venus, the foam-born. Her story is best told 
in the Homeric hymn, E, which solicits a comparison with the 
text, as well on account of the repeated occurrence of gold in the 
description of her ornaments, as also because the“Qpa: are mien- 
tioned there too as ministering to the wants and wishes of the 
goddess. As here they have led (a@yayov) Adonis to her, so in 
v. 15 of the hymn, they conduct the queen of beauty herself, ar- 
rayed for conquest, in her first visit to the skies, Fro tc aBavarove 


Eic Agpodirny. 

Aidetyy, xpvoovrigavoy, cadry ’Adpodirny - 
gtopat, } redone Kumpou cpnoenva AlLdNoyxev . 
eivanring, 60c pey Zepipou pivog vypow aévrog 

_ Bvecey card cipa rodrvpdolcBoro Gardoone, 
Agog Eve parang. Tv bé xpvedprucec “Qpar 
diLavr’ domaviwc, wept & &pGBpora eiyara tocar 
xpario’ in’ &0avdry orepavay sérucrov tOnKar, 
Karjy, xpvotiny’ éy dé rpqroiot AoBotow 
GvOep’ opexadcov, xpucoto re ryenevrog’ 
dapg & apg’ aradz cai ornBeow apyugiowey 

Spporor ypvotorory txbopeoy, oloi wep abrai 
"Qnar xboyunOey xpvodprucey, dxadr’ lovey 
é¢ xOpoy ipepdevra Oewy nai dwpara rarpec. 
abrap éredy) ravra wepi ypot kécpoy Myxar, 
Hyov kc dBavaroug of O hawafovro idéyred, 
xepot r ZeZsbwvro, cal Hpnoavre Exacrog | 
elvat eoupiiny Gdoxoy, kai oixad &yeeBeu, . 
eldog Oavpatovrec loorepavov Ku@epeinc. 

‘* * * * *& * 

- yaip’, EAdccoBrAipape, yAvKupetdixe’ dc 0 bv dyaue 
vicny rede pepecOan, Euny & Eyrvvoy downy: 
abrdp tyé wai aeio kai AdAng pygoop’ dorwijc. 
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102. olog, such as, what sort of ? Lat. qualis, relat. pronoun, 
correlative to woto¢, interrog. and indef., and to demonstr. roioc. 
In an independent sentence, as in the text, it serves as an excla- 
mation expressing astonishment at something unusual, &c., which 
usage was probably, in its origin, elliptical, and may be developed 
by supplying Oavyadw, dre rotov—olov, or the hke. Thus ofa in 
Id. xvir. 34, ofoy in Id. xxv. 78, &c. In v. 121 it appears in its 
relative sense, and so in Id. xvur. 20, &c. In Id. xvur. 15, olde 
re occurs in the sense of able. Of the ré, Buttm. Gr. Gr. § 149, 
gives the following account: “ But the particle r? most commonly 
comes after all kinds of relatives, because in the old language they 
all were merely forms of the pronoun demonstrative, which through 
this r? obtained the connecting power, and thus became the rela- 
tive which. As soon, however, as these forms were exclusively 
allotted to the relative signif., the particle r? was dropped as su- 
perfluous. Hence we often find in Homer é¢ re, 8cov re, &c., 
instead of S¢, Scov, and the like. The particles Hore and dre, and 
the expressions old¢ re and 2g’ @ re (§ 150.), of the common lan- 
guage, are a remnant from the ancient usage.” Cf. too Don. Crat. 
p. 263. The neut. plur. ofa is often used for de, e. g. v.49, Id. 
xvil. 105, &c. From this word olov, only, Id. xxv. 199, from 
oloc, alone, rmaust be distinguished. 

103. padaxalrove, odo, 6, i (4adakde), poetic form for 
padaxérove, with which Am. Port. compares peoarrdAtoc for 
pecordAtoc: soft-footed, gently pacing. The Schol. writes, MaAa- 
Kove O@ Exe wédac Eon rac “Qpae, iret 76 Eap paraxdv. To which 
Briggs objects, preferring “‘ quod silente et sensibus minime per- 
cepto gressu procedunt.” Wuest. explains, “ Hors delicatissime 
deze, avaXoic wool incedunt,” comparing a3pdrodec in Brunck. 
Analect. In contrast cf. Seerdroug Apa, Cid. “Tyr. 413, and yad- 
KO7rouc Epwic, Electr. 491. 

Ib. dyayov = iryayov, aor. 2, c. redupl. of &yw, to lead, &c. 
aya-, Dor. aya-, Ion. and Ep. 

104. Bapdrorat. xara perdbeotv rov p for Bpddorat, su- 
perlat. of Boadic (akin to Bapic), slow. This form of the superlat. 
appears in I]. xx. 310, 530.. The compar. Bapdirepor occurs 
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in Id. xx1x. 30. On the twofold mode of comparison cf. Buttm. 
Gr. Gr, § 67, obs. 3. 

106. Acwvala = -n, daughter of Dione. So Awvag wérva 
«wpa, Id. xvi. 86. Cf. Il. v. 370. In Id. vu. 116 Aidvn is 
used metonymically for Aphrodite, as also in Bion, 1.93. Cf. 
‘‘mecum Dioneo sub antro,” Hor. mu. Od. 1. 39, and Virg. Ecl. 
1x. 47, &c. | 

109. yapfZopmac, dep. c. dat. pers. to do something agreeable 
to, to shew favour to; so in Id. v. 71, and Id. xxv. 188. In Id. 
xxiI. 41, it appears c. acc. rei also, in sense of to give freely. 
The perf. pass. part. occurs in sense of pleasing, acceptable, in Id. 
xvi. 68, Id. xxiv. 134, and Ep. x. 1. 

Ib. roXvdvupog, ov (Svopua), of many names, worshipped 
by many a name. In Sophocl. Fragm. inc. xxu11. is also found 4 
rot Kiémpie ov Kémpie pdvoyv, add’ Eort roAAwy évopdrwv darcvu- 
poc. On “tibi nomina mille,” Virg. Ain. vit. 337, Heyne observes, 
‘‘Deorum enim potestates, vires, :proprietates, facta, per tot no- 
mina declarantur.” | 

In the Hymn to Diana by Callimachus, that goddess, among 
other favours, solicits cat roAvwvuulny, on which cf. Spanheim 
in loc. Cf. also Marep ‘AXlov roAvwvupe Ocla, Pind. Isth. rv. 1; 
and [loAvwvupe, Kaduclag Nippag a&yaApa, Soph. Antig. 1115. 

Ib. worbvaog, ov (vadc), with many temples, worshipped in 
many a shrine. 

110. Bepevixefa, an adjective formed from Bepevfxn. “In 
‘the Poets adjectives derived from proper names are often used, 
instead of the genitive of these names. Od. +’, 190, Tosdvriov 
vidv, for Mofavrog: Comp. ib. 264, 4. 324. Pind. Pyth. 1m. 34, 
© Astvouévece wat; Eur. Iph. T. 5, rig Tuvdapetac Ouyarpde, &e.” 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 446,10. Thus in Id. xvr. 104 the Graces are 
addressed as ’EredxAot Oiyarpec ; and in Id. xxu. 5, Leda is 
called xabpn Ocoriae, as in Eur. Hel. 133: 

EA. drwrdépec8a, Oeoridg 0 toriv xépn; 

TE. Anéay ide~ac; 
CE. Botoni8oe etvexa xobpne, Il. 1. 3386, &c. Like, but not iden- 
tical, is the usage of Nuutac addxw, for the wife of Nicias, in Id. 
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xxvill. 9, and that of KaSetae in Id. xxvr. 36, where the daugh- 
ters of Cadmus and sisters of Semele are called adeAgeai airac 
Kadueiat, with which is compared Tibull. mr. 6, 24, 


‘¢ Cadmee matris proeda cruenta docet.” 


where ‘ Cadmea mater” denotes the daughter of Cadmus and mo- 
ther of Pentheus. . 

111. ariradXy, 1. gq. ardAAw, in its active sense, the Epen- 
thetic rz probably strengthening it with the addition of fondly, 
carefully (araddé¢ akin to ataXdc), to foster, cherish. . It occurs 
again in Id. xvi. 58. The Schol. offers two derivations for the 
word, neither of which are likely to obtain credit : ariraAdw yap 
&« Tov a orepnrio poplou Kal rov TaAdcaw, Td KOT. onpalve 
TO avarabw, Kat un dia Kétrou TaXdalvw. ij awd Tov arrw, 7d dppo, 
kat rov GAAw, To wWHdw Kat onualve Td avEavw. 

112. prog, ov, poet. form of wpatoc (&pa), recurring at 
fixed periods, seasonable, ripe. Here, as in Bion, v1. 13, the 
neut. plur. appears to be used in the sense of “the fruits of the 
season ;” so ra woata, Thuc. m1. 58, &c. In Id. vis. 62, it implies 
seasonable, and so propitious. In thesame Idyl, v. 85, where it is 
the epithet of roc, and a definite portion of time is marked, and 
in Id. xxv. 28, where it is added to @épo¢, its signification has 
been variously explained. Cf. en loc. . 

Ib. ax poe, a, ov (aki), outermost, topmost. Here used as subst. 
in the sense of the tops, extremities, cf. V.R. In v. 142 the Pe- 
lasgians are described as *Apyeog axpa, which Valcken. under- 
stood in the same sense as avdpec "Apyelwy axpo., Eur. Suppl. 120, 
i.e. the noblest of Argos ; comparing also Phoen. 440 and 1260, &c. 
Kiessl. explains it as equivalent to avroyQdveg, but does not sus- 
tain the interpretation by any analogies. Passow, either com- 
bining or confounding the two meanings, renders ‘“ the oldest rulers 
of Argos.” Compare ‘‘ Summa ducum Atrides,” Ovid. 1. Amor. Ix. 
37. In Id. x11. 381, dxpa again appears with a gen., giAjparoc 
dxpa ¢épeoa, which is understood as ‘‘to win the prize of the 
kiss,” and compared with dpiora (in the sense of aproreia) ¢épeaBat. 
It may be wondered that no one, from a comparison of these pas- 
sages, offered the sense of “the best of trees” for the phrase in the 
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text, though such an interpretation would have little to recom- 
mend it. In Id. xxvu. 43, the neut. plur. appears as an adverb 
nearly in the same sense as ei¢ dxpov in Id. xv. 61, implying in 
the highest degree, exceedingly. ‘The difference being that the ad- 
verb simply affirms that that with which it is connected is at 
the summit, while the adverbial form asserts that the attribute to 
which it is annexed has attained to the highest summit to which 
it can aspire. ‘Though the result of sense is much the same, 
the latter is the stronger form. dxpog in Id. rx. 30, Id. xrv. 66, 
Id. xvr. 77, Id. xrx. 2, Id. xx. 48, 52, 88, 189, 196, denotes the 
topmost parts, tip, or extremity, of that with which it is connected. 
With which compare the use of summus, extremus, &c., e. g. 
“summa papavera carpens,” Virg. Ecl. 1. 47; ‘ summa—ex ar- 
bore,” Georg. 11. 300 ; ‘‘ Extremi—amnis,” ibid. 1v. 319, &. 

In Id. x1. 37, yeywvocg axpw is explained by the Schol.: 
your éy rw pecatraty Tov yEtwvoc, Gore axpov évravOa, 4 axun 
TOU XELWVOE, h axpov AéyEL TO TéXOG piv TOU PO.voTWPOU, apxiv 
S? rov xeuwvoc. Kiessl. adopts the first explanation, rendering 
“‘hieme summa,” i.e. Angl. “the depth of winter.” But Briggs 
translates ‘‘ extreme hiemis ;” a sense which the Greek will bear, 
no doubt, and in support of which “extreme sub casum hiemis,” 
Georg. 1. 340, might be adduced. But as it appears that milk, 
and therefore, it is to be presumed, cheese, was too abundant in 
spring to be mentioned as an indication of pastoral wealth in that 
season ; and‘as the rest of the verse quoted above, “jam vere 
sereno,” suffices to shew that “ extreme hiemis” may denote a pe- 
riod but little antecedent to that of cloudless spring ; and as this 
sense has not been mentioned by the Schol., though it appears a 
more obvious one than that of the beginning of winter, it 1s safer to 
render it “the depth of winter.” In Ep. vir. 5, it is the epithet of 
jucO6dc, in sense of the “ highest guerdon.” 

113. ckaroc = xirog, 6, a garden. The expression Adwrido¢ 
xirot, Which passed into a proverb, denoting objects of transitory 
bloom, was originally applied to certain flowers and herbs, lettuces 
especially (in memory, it is said, of Adonis having been laid out 
by Venus on a bed of lettuces), which were sown in pots or shells, 

t 
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in such time as to be in leaf at the festival of the god, in whose 
honour they were carried in procession, and subsequently cast 
into the sea. Eiw@act yap tv roig Adwvloc wupov¢ Kat xpiBac 
omelpey Ev riot tpoacrelag (Valcken. emends riotv ayyelorc) xal 
rovg gurevOivrac xiroucg “Adwvlouc (Valcken. "Addvedoc) wxposa- 
yopsvev, Schol. To the notion of Adonis having been laid out 
by Aphrodite on a bed of flowers, Spenser alludes, Faerie Queene, 
Booke 111. Cant. vi. xLv1. 4: 


« There yet (some say) in secret he does ly, 
Lapped in flowres and pretious spycery, 
By her hid from the world, and from the skill 
Of Stygian gods, which doe her love envy ;” 


Compare too Eubulus, quoted by Athen. lib. 1. § 80: 

pe) waparibec pot Optdaclvag, & ybvat, 

imi ry rparelay, h ceavriny ain. 

ty rp Aaxdvy robry ydp, we 6 Adyog, ore 

roy "Adwuiy droQavdvra rpovOnney Kompic* 

wor’ tort vexbwy Bowpa. 
Boettiger conceived that as the festival of Adonis was held at the 
end of winter, the fruits and flowers here alluded to must have 
been artificial, and formed of wax, for works in which Alexandria 
was famed. Which Wuest. answers, first, by contending that the 
festival took place in June, and, secondly, that if it was granted 
that Boettiger was correct in the period of the year, yet that the 
skill of the Egyptian gardeners was quite sufficient to enable them 
to supply such offerings, favoured as it was by the climate of the 
country. In support of which he quotes a description of a pro- 
cession in honour of Bacchus, instituted by Ptolemy Philadelphus 
in Alexandria, from the pen of Callixenus, the Rhodian, in Athe- 
neus, lib. v. § 25, p. 196, in which it is stated that ro & tagoc 
wav avOeot xaterémacto mavrotoe. ‘H yap Atyurrog xat dia ray 
TOV weptéxovToe aépocg svkpactay, kal dia rove KnrebovTag, Ta 
oraviwg kat xa’ Gpav éevecrnkviay tv Erfporg pudpeva rdérocg 
apQova yevva xat dia Tavrig, kal ore pddov ovUrE AEvKdiov OUT 
GAAo padiwe avOog tkAurety ovdiv ovdérOr ElwHev. Ard OH Kal 
kara péoov Xetra tic brodoyie rére yevnOelonc, mapadotoc § 
gavraata roic Eévore xaréarn. 
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Ib. raXaploxog, 6, quasillus. Dim. from radapog, 6, qualus, 
(probably from rAdw), a basket, frail, usually of wicker work, here of 
silver. réAapoc occurs in the sense of a cheese-basket in Id. v. 86, Id. 
vir. 70, Id. x1. 73. In Id. xvii. 32 it is a work-basket, or basket 
of wool-spinners. But Kiessl., who prefers the reading é« raAapw 
in that passage, would understand the word there as equivalent 
to the Lat. pensum; a view which he fails to illustrate by any 
analogies. | 

114. néipw = -pov, from pvpoy, rd, an aromatic, odoriferous 
ointment. Galen, cited by Wetstein on Luke, vu. 46, says uéipov 
is properly oz, in which any aromatic is mixed. ‘The name seems 
to be from the Heb. 18, myrrh, which was a principal ingredient 
in such compositions, Matt. xxvz. 7, et al.” Parkhurst in v. 
The old etymologists derive it from pipw, to flow, according to 
which the original sense will be that of a juice or balsam distilling 
from plants, &. Athenzus, lib. xv. p. 688, informs us that Archi- 
lochus first employed the word yépov, observing, ‘O 6? “Ounpoe rh 
piv xpijow olde rwv pipwv, EXaca & ad’ra Kade per imBérov’ 
““Podderte & Exprev zXaly.” An affinity between the proposed 
themes may easily be supposed, and the shortness of the first syl- 
lable be referred to that of the original aorist form of the Greek 
verb. In St. Luke, vu. 46, uépov is contrasted with E\aoy, as 
being more precious. With the epithet ‘ Syrian,” cf. 


‘‘ Vina Syra reparata merce.” 
Hor. 1. Od. xxx. 12, 
‘“‘ Coronatus nitentes 


Malobathro Syrio capillos.” 
Ibid. u. vi. 8. 


‘“* Assyria nardo Potamus uncti.” 
Ibid. 1. xvi. 17. 


‘* _. Assyrio semper tibi crinis amomo 
Splendeat.” 
Martial. vut. 77, 3. 


‘ Aut quid Orontea crines perfundere myrrha.” 
Propert. 1. 2, 3. 
This preparation is supposed. by some, e. g. Mitscherlich on Hor. 
11. Ode vir. 7-8, to be termed Syrian, “ quod omnino Indiz mer- 
ces a mercatoribus Romanis e Syria adveherentur.” But this 
country itself'is mentioned by Apollonius, as quoted in Athenzus, 
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lib. xv. p. 689, as having been once famous for its unguents. ‘H 8 
Lupla rd waXdatdyv ypnora wavra wapelyero, waAtota O2 Td ThALwov 
(i. e. the unguent made of a leguminous plant, riAtc, 4, fenugreek) 
vuy 0’ ov. Valcken. refers for further information to a note of 
N. Heinsius on Ovid. Her. Ep. xv. 76. 

Ib. akaBacrpov, rd, an alabaster box, formed of the sub- 
stance called aAaBacrpog, 6 or 43 oF adafsacrpirne 6, (Alboc 
subintell.) This name has been applied as well to a carbonate of 
lime, as to the sulphate of lime, which is the real alabaster or 
gypsum. The latter is a translucent or semitransparent substance, 
usually of a white, a yellowish white, and greenish colour, though 
sometimes strong brown tints and spots appear in it. When the 
varieties of colour occur in horizontal strata the stone is often 
called onyx alabaster, when they are irregularly dispersed it is 
termed agate alabaster. The name is supposed to be derived from 
Alabastron, a town of Egypt, where there was a manufactory of 
vessels made of a stone, which was found in the neighbouring 
mountains (Plin. xxxvu. 54). But Parkhurst, objecting to the 
deriv. from a neg., and Aaf3etv, to hold, would deduce it “ from 
the Hebrew or Arabic article 08, the, and 7¥2, or TME2, which 
in Arabic signifies some kind of whitish stones.” The unguent 
vessels, which were called a\aBacrpa or a\aBaorpor, appear, 
from the account of Pliny, to have been usually made of the 
onyx alabaster, which was considered to be better adapted than 
any other stone for the preservation of perfumes (Plin. xm. 3, 
xxxvi. 12), so that the ‘‘ Nardi onyx” in Hor. 1v.Od. x11. 17, may 
be considered equivalent to the uépov addBacrpoyv of Herodot. 
hib. 11. 20. 

The junction of the epithet yptoea to aAdBaarpa has been 
considered to imply that the latter had become a general term for 
unguent-boxes, no matter of what material composed, in illus- 
tration of which Parkhurst observes, that “we call a vessel for 
holding ink an ink-horn, though made of glass or leather.” For 
the same purpose Athen. lib. xv. p. 686, 1s quoted; Ilepreveyxdv- 
twy Os Tay Taldwy év adafsaarpore Kal dAAote xpbaote oxebecs 
pupa, and also Plutarch, in Alexandro, p. 676, cat adaPaorpoue, 
Tavra xpvcou raknpéva wepirrwc. Yet it may be questioned 
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whether the version alabaster boxes, cinctured or adorned with gold, 
is not tenable, a view which Martin and Polwhele have taken, 
and which a close translation of ix ypuvooxoAAhrou 2 KdAmidog 
popy quoted in the Annot. might support. The latter writer 
gives the passage thus: 
‘* See, richly cased in glowing gold, 

Yon box of alabaster hold 

The sweets of Syrian groves.” 
Even the Schol., however, explains aAaBacrpa merely as oxeby 
pipwyr Sexreca; and erera yuvaikec ik ypvowy xadrldwy pdpotc 
Zppatvov, Athen. lib. v. p. 195, shews that the latter part of 
the compound xpucoxoAAjjrov need not be pressed. As the sing. 
aXdaBacrpoy occurs in Herodot. 111. 20, as well as in the New 
Testament, St.Matth. xxvi. 7, St. Mark, xiv. 3, St. Luke, vii. 37, 
it appears erroneous in Passow to assign aAaBacrpa as the heterog. 
plur. of the masc. form. For further information cf. Schleusneri’s 
Lex. N. T. 8. v. aAaBaorpov. 

115. elSap, aroc, rd, (Zw, as if lengthened poetically, from 
ZSap), food in general, for man, horse, or fish, as in Homer ; here 
a cake. In Homer also it occurs in the sense of ra dpa, as in 
Od. 1. 40. 

1b. rXaDavov, 7d, and -o¢, 6, and -n, 7, (wAdoow or wAdroC), 
“xixcAov ép ov mAdtrovoty aptovg Kat mXakovvrac, Hesych. 
Angl. a kneading trough.” Briggs. So the Schol. rAdBava 82 
?y ale StawAarrovet Tobe Gprovc. Thus also Gregory : rAdBavov 
Aéyouoty eldog ayyslou rivdc, év @ oxevaZovet ta wérava. It 
does not appear to have been “a dish or mould in which bread 
or cakes, etc., were baked,” as Passow explains it. 

116. dv0oc¢, rd, (avOw, ava, rather than dw), a flower, &c. 
Here it is supposed to be used figuratively of seeds and the like, 
which were placed on the surface of the cakes. To this effect 
the Schol.: "AvOca O02 ra ériemappata rev Gotwr. Aéye dt ra of- 
caya. Passow corrects unhappily éwirdupara in this passage 
into érurduara, from érlraua, an added possession. The emen- 
dation, ériacpara, from imirdcow, to sprinkle over, which sug- 
gested itself to me, is confirmed by the occurrence of this word in 
the Gloss. A., dvOn 82 & ployovaty, tiot ra émimdopata TeV aptwr" 
Aéyote Gv ra onoapa. Another glossary explains it értoméppara 
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ray dotwy. The ofeauoyv is the seed or fruit of the sesame 
(oncaun), & leguminous plant. This seed is continually men- 
tioned by the various authorities in confectionary (weuparoAdyo) 
cited by Athenzus, lib. xiv. As apud alia in p. 643, Philox- 
enus, 6 Ku@fjproc, speaks of, v. 30. 
kal peXixnera rervypiva 
&g0ova cacapégdwera. 

and in v. 38, cacaudracra wéupara. A cake thus sprinkled was 
called onaaputrne. If, however, it seem harsh to take dv@ea rav- 
roia in this sense, and to me it so appears, the words may be 
understood to refer to such herbs or flowers as thyme, marigold, 
or the like, which may have been used in such pastries, or even 
have been essential to the allegorical correctness of an offering to 
Adonis as a form of the Sun-god. In Athen. lb. 11. § 8, we learn 
from Ariston that a species of nectar was prepared by some, 
olvov Kat knpia ovyxipvavrac ei¢ ravTa, kal ra TOV avOav Edwor, 
the reason being that 7d:c7ov wordy elvac tov Gua piv yAuKbryrog, 
Gua & evwotac xorv@voura. Perhaps the same reason may apply here. 

Ib. a&Xevpor, 7d, (adAkw), wheaten flour, distinguished from 
aAgera, barley-groats. It occurs again in Id. x1v. 7. 

118. werenvde, fh, dv, Ep. lengthened form of rernydc = the 
Attic rereivdc, winged, hence merenva, all that fly. 

Ib. ipwerdv, 76, (Eo7w), chiefly neut. from éorerde,H, dv, ap- 
pears to denote in its most general sense any animal that moves 
upon the earth, in opposition to merefvoy, in which contrast it 
appears in Herodot. lib. 1. 140, also. This sense Valcken. further 
supports by Callimachus, H. in Jov. v. 13; 

0 X@po¢c 
“lepdc, ob08 re pny Kexpnpevoy El\eOulne, 
‘Epwerdy ob6t yur émipioyerat. 
and by another fragment of the same author. Compare also the 
usage of forw in Gloss. on v. 26. In Id. xxiv. 56, it appears in 
the sense of repiile. 

Ib. wapevre = sort. 

119. xAwpde, a, dv, and, poetically lengthened, yAoepde, 
&, dv (xAdog, @ light green colour, xddbn, the first light green shoot 
of plants. Sanscr. hart (J being = 7), Latin viridis), light green, of 
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the colour of young grass, &c., in which sense it occurs also in 
Id. vir. 9, Id. x1. 13, Id. xr. 41, Id. xxv. 21, 158, 231, and 
Id. xxvii. 4, as also in Mosch. 111.107. In Id. xxv. 220, it is 
the epithet of déo¢, pale fear, as in Il. vir. 479, vit. 77, &c. 
This application is more easily understood by remembering that 
the pallor of southern complexions verges upon olive, and is illus- 
trated conversely by the olive plant, which is of a yellowish 
green colour, being called pale, as in Virg. Ecl. v. 16, 
‘‘ Lenta salix quantum pallenti cedit olive.” 

Cf. Martyn on Virg. Ecl. 11.47. It is used also in the sense of green, 
without regard to colour, fresh, especially of wood, as of uoxAde, 
péraXoyv, Od. 1x. 320, 379, and hence metaphorically in sense of 
vigorous, blooming, &c., as in Id. xiv. 70, yévu yAwpdv, whence 
Horace’s “ dumque virent genua,” Epod. xu. 4, and in Id. 
XXvII. 66. 

Ib. oxtag, d8o¢, 1, (axed), any covering for the purpose of shade, 
a verandah, canopy, bower. kiadeg, avri tov yAwpal oxnval Kat 
KaAuBar (1. e. arbours and huts) aviOwv obv airy ry Kap Kara- 
BeOdpevar yeySvactv. Schol. Similarly in Athen. lb. rv. p. 141, 
oxiadeg Of ovTot KaXovrTat, oxnvaig Exovreg wapamwAhatdy TI. 
Cf. Annot. 

Ib. BptOw, (akin to Bapoc), to be heavy, to be heavy laden, as 
in Id. 1. 46, craguAator caddy BéEBorPev GAwa, with which cf. Il. 
xvii. 561. In Id. x1. 33, it occurs in a similar sense of a boy 
laden with garlands, in pass. form, with which cf. Il. vu. 
306. The frequent occurrence of this verb in connexion with 
fruit seems to have led to the improbable view of the Schol., that 
the arbours were composed of dill, heavy with its fruit, and not 
of other trees or plants over which the dill was thickly twined. 

Ib. &vnov, rd, dill, anise. The fragrance of this piant pro- 
cured the epithet of ‘bene olentis” from the judicious Virgil: 

‘“‘ Et florem jungit bene olentis anethi.” 


Ecl. u. 48. 
Which Columella imitates: 


‘¢ Et bene odorati flores sparguntur anethi.” 
Sil. x. 120. 


It was used occasionally in the garlands of the ancicnts, as in 
Id. vir. 63, where the Schol. observes: “’Avn@ivorg 8? Exypw@vro 
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orepavoic, we "AXxatog cal Largw. The former poet does men- 
tion the plant in a quotation in Athen. lib. x1v. p. 674; and it 
is also found in a fragment of Sappho, No. 24. In Moschus, m1. 
107, it is styled evBadric ovAov avnfov. Martyn (Virg. Ecl. 0. 
48), says it resembles fennel. It was one of the products upon 
which tithe was levied among the Jews for the service of the 
temple. Cf. St. Matth. xxi. 23. 

120. $é8av rat = -pnvrat, which occurs in Id. xxv. 24. Perf. 
pres. of Sfuw, to build, construct (akin to déw, and root of Séu0e) 
it appears also in Id. xvi. 18. 

Ib. && re, butalso. This usage of re after dé is very frequent 
in Homer, the 8 denoting connexion, with the notion of a new 
idea in what 1s connected. 

Ib. «pot = kovpor, 1.q. xdpor, from xdépog, a boy. 

121. andovedebe, éwe, 6, a young nightingale, anddévoc¢ veos- 
odc. The 6 was omitted in this word in the MSS., and restored 
by Valcken., who shews in his’ note in loc. that the termination 
in -deb¢ constituted a sort of patronymic form in denoting the 
young of animals ; thus in Id. v.38, Auvnedeic are the whelps of 
wolves. So Mlian, N. A. vit. c. 47., Aedyrwy oxbuvor wat Acov- 
Tideig OvouaGovra, wo ‘Aptoropavng 6 BuGavriog paprupet.— 
wtOijxwv—akxovouev oxipmvouc re, kat cOnxedeig rove aivroidc, 
x. 7. A.: and so with regard to birds, cat xnvidetc, cat ynvado- 
WeKloel¢ kai Ta TOvTOLc Guota KaTa Ta avTAa OXnpaTlZovoty. Simi- 
lar instances are given by Eustathius on Il. 1. p. 655. 2. Cf. 
Valck. in loc. 

123. EBevoc, n, the ebony tree, ebony. There were two kinds, 
the black Ethiopian, and the variegated Indian (qotxfAn). In 
the procession, of which an account is given in Athen. lib. v., 
and to which we have had occasion to allude before, we find, 
p. 201, ’Exyduevor rotrwy foav Aldiowec Swpogpdpot, wv of piv 
Epepov dddvrag iEaxoclouc, Erepor d? éBévou Koppode StoyiAl- 
ove, &c. 

Ib. éXEpag, avrog, 6, first occurs in the sense of elephant in 
Herodotus. In Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar it bears the sense only 
of the elephant’s tusk, ivory, as the latter was an article of commerce 
long before the animal was known to the Greeks. In Id. xvu. 
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124, ivory and gold are mentioned as the materials of the statues 
erected by the filial duty of Ptolemy in honour of his parents. 
Of ivory (Afpavro¢g wroAupsyOw) the distaff also was wrought, 
which forms the subject of Id. xxvu., cf v. 8. In Id. xxiv. 99, 
we meet the éAspavrivoy d{ppov of Tiresias: compare too Virg 
Georg. 111. 26., 


‘‘ In foribus pugnam ex auro solidoqué elephanto 
Gangaridum faciam.” 


‘‘ Dona dehinc auro gravia sectoque elephanto.” 
Zin, 11. 464. 


where Virgil uses the Greek name instead of the Latin ebur ; 


7 and Ain. vi. 895, 


‘‘ Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto,” 
which supplies us with the Latin version of the Aev«e in the text. 

125. ramne, -nrog, 6, a carpet, coverlet, &c. (akin, perhaps, to 
damedov). The rarnrec were of two kinds; the yAordmdec, which 
had the pile on one side only, and the ayuguraémdec, which were 
shaggy on both sides. Those which were used as the upper 
covering of the couch appear to have belonged to the latter sort. 
Cf. Valcken. in loc. 

Ib. paraxde, h, dv, soft, Lat. mollis (akin in root to BAdE, 
as poAsiv to BAwoxw, pw and {3 being interchangeable; cf. Buttm. 
Lexil. v. auPBpdoroc, 9, BAfrrev, 6), occurs in sense of soft to the 
touch in Id. 11. 189, Id. rv. 18, Id. v. 57, 98, Id. v1. 45, Id. vir. 
81, and with which compare “ molli consedimus herba.” Virg. 
Eel. 11. 55. In Id. xvi. 51, 1t occurs in the metaphorical sense 
as an epithet to Zowrac, and as in this sense it was not rarely ap- 
plied to sleep, (ef. Il. x. 2, xx1v. 678, Odyss. xv. 6, and “ molles- 
que sub arbore somni,” Virg. Georg. 11. 470), the phrase in the 
text, which is found again in Id. v. 51, is easily admitted. Cf. 
‘* Muscosi fontes, et somno mollior herba.” Virg. Ecl. vit. 45. 
Toup compares yAalvac 7’ épbrepQev ovAac, cat rag brvov pada- 
xwrépac evvdc, Clemens Alexandr. Pedag. 11.9; and 


” Taxepatc Aevocovca Képate padaxwrepoy brvor, 
Antipater Thess. Epigr. xxxt1. 4. 


Briggs suspects that darvw may be the gen. not of trvoc, sleep, 
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but of &rvoy, rdé, a rare word denoting a species of oss, which 
occurs in Aétius, and also in Theophrastus. In an epigram of 
Antiphilus, uxapdy rarnra occurs, i. e. a coverlet, mossy, soft as 
moss, from pvfov, moss. This surmise is mentioned only for its 
quaintness. | 
126. MfXaroe =-nrog, 7. There were several Greek cities 
of this name. The most famous was that in Caria, first men- 
tioned in Hom. II. 11. 868, which was afterwards the chief seat of 
commerce in Asia Minor. It was famous for its wool and wool- 
len manufactures, &c. Cf. Aristoph. Lysist. 728-9. 
— olxkad’ iOciv Bovbdropan, 

olxo, yap torey Epra por MeAjota, &e. 
Aristoph. Ran. 542, évy orpwpactv Mianoforc, where cf. Span- 
heim. In Athenzus, lib. x11. p. 519, it is mentioned of the 
Sybarites that they wore iuarta McAnclwv éplwy reromnuéva; and 
ibid. p. 540, two authorities, Clytus and Alexis, are quoted, to 
the effect that Polycrates of Samos supplied the latter island 
with xivae piv 2 Hrelpov, alyac 82 & Zkipov, é S? MiAfrov 
wpofsara, x.t. A. In p. 553, we find ’Ev 8&8 Ipoxpid: Aéyer rie, 
wae Set treeAsioba rov rig IpoxpiSoe xbvoc, we mepi avOpu- 
Tov TOU Kuvog Tov Adyoy TotovpEvoc’ 

ovKouy Urocropsire padakwc rep xvvi: 

carw piv vroBaXkire rov MiAnciwy 

éplwy, dvwOey Oe EwtBadeire Evorida. 
where note the usage of xarw and dvw@ey; and in the same av- 
thor, lib. 1. p. 28, in a quotation from Critias, we find 

edvaiou O& Néxoug Eoxa KadXog Exee 

MiAnrog re Xiog r’ Evadog woXrtc Oivoriwyvoc. 
Cf. also ibid. lib. xv. p. 691. In the Septuagint, Ezekiel, xxvii. 
18, is also found olvog tk XeAPoy, cal Fora éxe MiAfrov. Cf. also 
Wetstein on Acts, xx. 29. “Milesia vellera” occurs in Virg. 
Georg. 111. 306, and 1v. 3834. In Id. xxviii. 12, the same pro- 
ductiveness is alluded to, where it serves to point a handsome 
compliment to the industry of the “ fair-ancled Theogenis ;” 
where also we find Miletus described as wdéAuv é¢ NelAew dyAadv, 
v. 3; and in v. 21, Mf\aroy épavvay per “ladvwv. It is men- 
tioned also in Epigr. vir. 1. 
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Ib. épsi, a fut. tense ; Ion. ipéw, Att. gow, from the verb etpw, 
which is found in Od. x1. 137. To épet as a future, usage has 
joined nul as a present, but with some limitations, and ciety as an 
aorist. This form is to be distinguished from the present épéw, to 
ask, which is found II. vir. 128, Od. xx1. 30, x1. 229. We meet it 
again in Id. xxi1. 64, in Id. xxix. 3, Ep. x. 3, Ep. xv. 3, Ep. xv. 
6; and into xxvii. 24, the conjecture of Scaliger, supported by 
manuscript authorities, introduced it, thereby displacing the 
anomalous épefrw, which otherwise, also, was a less desirable read- 
ing. In the passage before us the sense appears to be rather 
that of to admit, allow, than of to say, to pronounce, declare, or 
describe. In Ep. x. 3, ovx érépwe tie épet illustrates the former 
sense. That gnuf bears this twofold meaning is well known. 
Cf. Buttm. Irreg. Verbs, in v., &c. 

Ib. Sdptog, adj. of Lauoc, 4. This name was applied to 
more than one of the isles of Greece, but by later writers was 
chiefly appropriated to the large island over against Ephesus. 
According to Strabo, cauo¢ was an old word signifying a height, 
‘ especially by the sea-shore, and so may be akin to a&mpo¢ and 
Waupoc. With the adjective subintell. yjv. This usage Briggs 
illustrates by Callimachus, H. in Cer. 25, 


otrw Tray Kyoiay, Ere Awriov ipdy Evatoy, 


for rnv Kvidov, and by Eurip. Iphig. Taur. 1235, AnAlae év xap- 
wopdpotc yuaAorg’ where Markland understands ya¢. The sub- 
stantive Zdauo¢ occurs in Id. vir. 40. From the quotation from 
Athenzus, hb. xm. p. 540, given in preceding Gloss., it appears 
that the sheep of Miletus had been introduced into Samos; and 
Elian informs us, N. A. xu. c. xt. Tyudoww Asdrgot piv AdxKov, 
Saycor 82 wpdBarov. Hence it may be inferred that the wool of 
Samos was of a superior quality; and that a Samian shepherd 
might be entitled to an opinion upon its manufacture may be 
further deduced from the assertion of Alexis in the third of his 
Samian Annals, quoted in Athen. x11. 540: MereoréAXere 
pnot, (speaking of Polycrates) xat reyvirac éait picBotc peyle 

I]pd Sd rov rupavyjoat xarackevacdusvog oTpwuvac roAv: 
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xal wornpta iwérpere xpijcOa rot fh yauoy h ueiZovac brodoyac 
wotoupevorc. 

Ib. caraBdaxw, to feed flocks upon a place, c. acc. loci, with 
which the use of ‘‘ depasco” in Georg. 1. 112, may be compared : 

‘“‘ Luxuriem segetum tenera depascit in herba.” 
If Boravnv, instead of yiv, were understood with xaraf3., the pa- 
rallel would be perfect as to construction. The Schol. explains 
‘H 8 xara avarperredy’ tore yap xara rihvy TSapov Boon, &c. 

128. poddxayxuc = rnxue, v, gen. voc, rosy-armed. It is 
the epithet of Aurora in Id. 11. 148. 

129. 'Oxrwxatdexétne, ov, 6 (Frog), eighteen years old. Upon 
the authonty of the grammarians (Ptolemy apud Ammon. on 
rplerec, of Suidas on rerpaxovraerfc, Moris on Asxafrec, p. 123, 
and Thomas on Aexeré¢ macdiov), that nouns ending in -erne should 
be oxytoned when they denote the age of man, and paroxytoned 
when that of anything else, Valcken. would prefer dxrwxaidexe- 
rhe here. 

Ib. yapBpde, 5 (yapéw), any relation by marriage, here a 
bridegroom. ‘Thus a Schol. in the MS. Vat. riy avdpa TapuBpov 
Aéyet, we of AloAcic. It occurs in the same sense, Id. xv. 9, 
16, and 49, though im the last passage it may as well, or better, 
contrast with evrévOepoc, blessed with good father-in-law, in sense 
of son-in-law, which sense it may bear in Id. xx. 140, and must 
in Id. xxiv. 82. 

130. ruppa. Cf. Gloss. v. 53, ad fin. 

131. avip, 6, here in sense of lover, paramour, as in Id. 11.17, 
22, 27, &c., and also probably in Id. 1. 36; so, too, in-Id. xxx. 
20, 28, 26. Cf. Lat. vir. Compare Ter. Andr. 1. 1. 2. 

132. awdev = AwOev, from morn, i. e. at dawn. 

_ Ib. Spdcocg, n, dew, also the time of dew, dewfall, apna Spdécy, 
avri rov dua Hpyépg. Tére yap wlrre 4 Spdaog év rp yp, Schol. 

133. oicevpec = otcovper, fut. of déow. 

Ib. wréw (same as piw, Lat. spuo, Angl. spew, spit), to spit, 
as in Id. vi. 89, and Id. xx. 11, to cast out foam or spray, as here. 
Cf. Hom. Il. 1v. 426, aworréa & adéc ayvnv, and Oppian. Hal. 


v. 596, ra 8 ndow Exrucayv avraic Kipara, and Leonid. Tarent. 
Ep. 96. 
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rerpnxvia Baracoa, ri p’ od oilupa mabovra 
rnroc’ ard Weric Exrucag Hidvog; 
The vis generally long in pres. and imperf., and short in fut., &e. ; 
but in the imperf. too it is found short before a short syllable, as 
in Apoll. Rhod. 1. 570, rv. 925, and in Id. xxrv. 19. 

134. opupdv, rd, the ancle; occurs in Id. rv. 51, and meta- 
phorically in Id. xvi. 77, A:Béac axpov adpupdv, the farthest part 
of Inbya; with which compare 

Sooo vaterdacxcoy ddcorpediwy opupa ynowy. 
Museus, v. 45. 
The word is probably akin to oweipa and odpaipa, from the notion 
of roundness common to them all, and also to ogipa, as in Lat. 
malleolus pedis to malleus. 

Ib. wdAog, 5, the bosom, lap (xotAog), perhaps strictly the 
hollow space between the breasts, oriPea, (from tornpt), or rd Kara 
-oriOoc uépoc. In this sense it occurs in Id. vi. 39, Id. xrv. 33, 
Id. xvi. 37, Id. xx. 11, and Id. xxrv. 39. In its second sense it 
means the fold or swell formed by a loose garment, as it fell over the 
girdle, or rose to cover the bosom ; ré éavw rig Gévne xdATwpa 
rov wéxAov. This sense it bears here ; and in Id. 11. 120, where 
it is in the plural, as in Il. 1x. 570, and serves for a pocket, as in 
Odyss. xv. 469, and in I]. xiv. 219 and 223. Compare also 
Lucian, Conviv. 46, oxipoc érecev tx rov xdArov, Eavacravrog 
avrov ; and ib. Dial. Meretr. Iv. é row xdAaou mpoxoplcaca pdép- 
ov: and so the sinus of the Roman toga was employed. Cf. 
Hor. 1. Sat. mr. 172, Plin. xv. 18, and Gall. rv. 18, &. Hence 
in Id. xv. 16, the phrase td xéArou xelpac_Exwy is used to de- 
scribe the mercenary man of the world; Anglice, with his hands 
thrust into his breeches’ pockets. 

Ib. avetoat, 2. aor. part. of avinut, here in sense of to loosen, 
let fall, as in Eurip. Phen. 1500, SrodAidsa xpoxdeooay aveica 
tpupac. In Il. xxi. 80, xdArrov aviesévy is probably a parallel 
sense of the middle voice, for the érépng: d? paldov avicye of that 
verse suggests that something different was being done by the 
érépy xept, the prior subaudition of which is implied, and the 
translation, ‘‘ [with one hand] loosening the breast-fold of her 
drapery, and with the other she raised her bosom to view,” seems 
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preferable to ‘“‘ [with one hand] baring her bosom, and with the 
other [to follow Damm] held forth one breast.” In Id. xz. 23, its 
sense is that of let go, leave, as in Il. 11. 34, &. In Id. xvi. 27, 
it is supposed to bear an intransitive sense. In Id. xx. 63, the 
part. perf. pass. is the epithet of the lips of a thirsty man, in sense 
of reluzed, &c. 

136. Epmece, dost come and go. Cf. Gloss. on v. 26. 

Ib. iv@a8e, hither, as in Id. xxv. 44, 52, 165, Id. xxviz. 23. 
It occurs in the sense of here,in Ep. xx. 7, and Ep. xxi. 1. The 
sense of thither, there, in which éy@dée is found in other authors, 
scems to be expressed by rnvef = éxet, in Theocntus. Cf. Id. 1. 
106, Id. 11. 98, Id. 1v. 35, Id. v. 33, 45, 97, Id. x1. 45, Ep. rv. 13. 

Ib. whe = kat tic. 

137. ‘AplOeoe = hyu-, 6, @ demigod, occurs again in Id. xvii. 
5, 136, Id. xvii. 18, and Id. xxrv. 130. 

Ib. gavrt = gaol, 3. plur. pres. from gnui, as in Id. 1. 45, 
Id. vit. 27, 121, Id. viir. 2, &c. 

Ib. povdrarog, a superlative form of pdvoc, the one only per- 
son, one above all others. It is found in Anistoph. Plut. 182: 


povwrarog yap sl od ravrwy atric 
cai THY Kak@y, Kai roy dyabey, 


and in the Equit. 351: 


wore vuvi 
Urd Gov pOyWTraroU KaTeyAwWTriopivnY CLwWAY ; 

It appears, too, in Lycurg. in Leocr. p. 197, and is mentioned by 
Hermogenes, 11. p. 491, as an instance of a peculiarity of style in 
the language of Hyperides: td:ov “Yrepfdou rd xat rate AgEcow 
apedéorepdv Twe kal auedéotepov xpioOa, worep Stav Movesra- 
roc Aéyy. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 133, obs. 5, classifies it as analogous 
with the comparison of airée, self, avrérepo¢ in Epicharmus, and 
avrdrarog in Aristoph. Plut. 83. For the construction with gen., 
cf. uovvoc Of ravrwy avOpwrwy, Herodot. 1. 25, and perhaps Eur. 
Med. 51, and Soph. Aj. 511. Cf. Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 529, 1. 

138. wacxw, to be subject to action from without, one’s self 
being passive, to receive an impression, whether pleasant or un- 
.pleasant. But when its signification is of the former character, 
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some word must be employed to mark it, being never used adsol. 
in a favourable sense, and never in Hom. and Hes. in this sense 
at all. The rovro shews this meaning to be intended here, and so in 
Id. vii. 83, rade reprva rexdvOnce = ewerdvOeac, Pluperf. On the 
other hand, réoyerv simply may imply xcaxwe wacye, and with 
vt is very frequent; thus in Id. m1. 24, Id. viz. 10, Id. x. 1. It 
occurs with full expression in Id.1. 81, and Id. xxv. 203. (The 
root is wa@-, which appears in waciv, raoc, Lat. patior: ré- 
wov0-a, wévO-o¢, is a stronger form, like BévOoc, Baboe: 7é00¢ 
may also be akin, and the Sanscr. bddh, to make to suffer). 

Ib. Bapupaviog = -uhrog, ov, heavy in wrath, fierce in ire. 
The form Bapiunnee, t, gen. cog, occursin AMsch. Ag. 1458. Cf. 
PBapbOupoc in Eur. Med. 177, &c. In Id. xvr. 74, the same hero 
receives the epithet of Bapic. 

139. yepatrarog, superl. of yepaide, eldest. Herodotus also 
mentions Hector as the eldest of Hecuba’s sons, and so Hecuba 
herself, Eurip. Troad. 590, styles him, réxvwy auwy mpecBuyevec. 

Ib. sixare = eixoat, twenty. In assigning this number of chil- 
dren to Hecuba, the Schol. informs us Theocritus follows Simo- 
nides: Tq yap apriy apiOuq amoxéxpnrat, we cal Dwvidye. 
"“Opnpog o2 évveaxaldexa Aéyer, scil.in xxiv. 496. Cicero, Tuscul. 1. 
35, mentions, “ septemdecim justa uxore natos,” where Davis sus- 
pects the orator of a slip in memory, which is very pardonable. 

140. TarpoxAfje. Eustathius on Il. 1. p. 1052, 32, observes: 
6 [larpoxAog—sirrac Exet ev Oelac,—TlarpoxXiic, we ‘HpaxAng — 
IlarpoxAoc, we ’ErfoxAoc. 

141. AcuxaXlwvec, according to Valcken. in loc., the sons of 
Deucalion, Hellen and Amphyctryon, are intended here, more 
usually styled AcuxaXwwvida. This usage he illustrates by the 
Schol. on Pind. Nem. rv. 32: ’Augirpbwvoe avril warpwvuptKcod 
rou Augirpywrldov' ov yap ’Augitpbwv ayerat 6 ayer. wo"Oun- 
pog A€yet, ‘Yaeplovog jeAloro, avtt rov‘Ymeprovidov. Or he con- 
ceives that AevcaXtéveg may be understood of Deucalion only, 
quoting, in support, IIyAsi¢ cal "Ayxioat, a ~ “~ ~ "Hua- 
Ofwvec, as occurring in Plutarch. de Fort d 
Longinus II. “Y. xx. 6, 7: 

"BE WNOoy “Exrepl 
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This view Kiessl. adopts, though the context makes it much the 
less probable of the two, as no other name is so used in the pas- 
sage. Briggs again accounts for the plural, by supposing that 
different persons bearing that name may be alluded to, and shews | 
from the Schol. on Apoll. Rhod. 11. v. 1086, that there were four | 
persons of the name known in the annals of antiquities, to whom 
he adds a fifth, an Argonaut, from Valerius Flaccus, 1. 365. 
However, as individual heroes cease to be specified with v. 140, 
and a new series appears to begin with v. 141 to v. 143, in which 
tribes of a stall more ancient date are recounted, it seems most 
likely that AevxaAlwveg¢ is In this passage to be regarded rather as 
the name of a sept than as the title of particular persons, though 
not, of course, to the exclusion of the latter,—which sept may be 
supposed to stand in as definite a relation to Deucalion as the 
IleXownidda to Pelops. This approximates to the view of the 
Schol.: AsuxaAlwvec, avri rov Aevxadlda, ard rov AcucaXlwvoc, 
iyyouv Oscaarol’ robrwy yap ?BactArsvcey 6 Atuxadlwy’ jj of 
Aoxpot’ AsuxaXlwy yap tv Kévy rit¢ Aoxpidog gnoev. As 
Hellen, the son of Deucalion, gave his name to a clan which 
afterwards was so widely extended, it is not improbable that that 
of the father may have been similarly, though more locally, ap- 
plied. . 

142. TeXomrniaddne. The same as IleAorléne. This un- 
usual form occurs also in Pind. Nem. vir. 21: 

ot r’ dvd Zrdpray TeXorniadat. 
Valcken. in loc. explains its formation, by supposing an obsolete 
nominative, [eAomedc, as in Homer, 1. 422, Ai®orijae implies a 
nom. Ai®orede, i.q. Ai@foy. So Matth. Gr. Gr. § 100, obs. 2. 

MléAoy is supposed to be derived from weAde¢ and dy, and to 
mean “ dark-faced,” or ‘‘swarthy ;” an appellation which may 
have resulted from the comparative fairness of the Hellenes. Cf. 
Donalds. Varron. p. 25. 

Ib.”Apyeoc axpa. Cf. Gloss. on v. 112. 

Ib. MeXacyot. The origin and migrations of this ancient 
people have been the subject of much discussion, and many are 
the etymologies that have been assigned for the name. Donalds. 
Varron. p. 24-5, explains the first syllable of the word as identical 
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with that of Pel-ops, and follows Buttmann in regarding the last 
two as an ethmical designation connected with Ase-anius and 
Asia, and hence infers the word to mean ‘the swarthy Asiatica.” 

143. “IXa., pres. imp. of Anu, of which it seems to be the 
only part in use, to be gracious, propitious. The form fAnO is 
found in Odyss. m1. 380, xvi. 184; that in the text in an Epigram 
of Lucian, in honour of Grammar, Jac. Del. Epigr. p. 108: 

Aah, Toapparenny pvoiZoe, that, Upod 
Pdppaxoyv evpopivy “ Myviv dede Osa.” 
The aor. imper. pass. of the middle form, idoxopat, to propitiate ; 
ixdao@yri, being more usual in the sense of, Be gracious, lead the 
Schol. into the error of writing, “IAaf, avtt rov doOyr, xara 
ovyxorny Awpixwe. 

Ib. véwra, adv. next year; sic rd trib h véov roc. Hesych. 
It is joined with eic, as here, in Xen. Cyr. vii. 6, 7, we ele véwra 
orparelac écouévne, and ibid. vir. 2,13. The frequent combina- 
tion of sig with adverbs, especially of time, ele dak, éc rpic¢ (as 
in Id. 1. 25), eg asl, sic Sre, ele Becta, é¢ rio, te adpiov, &c. &c. 
precludes the necessity of supposing véwra to be the accusative of 
an obsolete substantive. 

Lb. cevOupéw, to be of good cheer, also transit. to make cheerful, 
gladden, as here. — 

144. 8xxa, poet. for &ka = bre, when, a8 wéxa and réxa for 
wére and rére. 

Ib. agin, aor. subjunct. of agixvéouat, here in sense of to 
return, to come back, as in v. 149, and perhaps in Id. xxvi. 25. 
Cf. also agixer’ sig 750°” Apyoc, said of Agamemnon, Eur. Electr. 
6. In Id. x1. 42, ib. 61, and Id. xrv. 5, it occurs in the sense of fo 

145. Oijrve, ea, v, of female sex (OadAw, réOnra). a OhArAKLa 
appears to denote here the female sex, or woman simply, and not 
the woman: as in v. 83, 6 advOpwrog means man in general, not 
the man with the definite marking of an individual. 

146. Yoars. Cf. Gloss. on v. 64. 

Ib. yrvavgwvie, to be sweet-voiced. 

147. avapicrog, ov, without breakfast, fasting, i. q. sears 
tnytoc. The aptoroy (acc. to Pott. akin to fo, and 

' 
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our early) was the morning meal in Homer's time. At a later 
period breakfast was called axpartopa ; and our luncheon, or mid- 
day meal, the Roman prandium, adpicrov. Thus the Schol. on 
Hom. Il. xxrv. 124 :"Apioroy 2 Afye viv rd rpwivov EuBpwpa, 8 
Husic Aéyouev axparioua. Toup refers also to Plutarch. Sympos. 
lib. virr. p. 726, Athen. p. 11, and Schol. on Hom. I]. B. 381. In 
Hom. the first syllable is short, but long in Attic and in the deri- 
vations. 

148. d€o¢, coc, rd, (d&b¢), sour wine, vinegar; occurs again 
in Id. x. 13. Here it is used in the same sense as d&fyne, ad lit. 
sour wine, is applied in Aristoph. Equit. 1255, to Hyperbolus, 
upon which Mitchell notes: “The habits of southern and eastern 
countries naturally give rise to this species of metaphor: ‘R. 
Eliezer Bar R. Simeon laid hold on some thieves. R. Joshua Bar 
Korchah sent to him, saying, O thou vinegar! the son of good 
wine (i. e. O thou wicked son of a good father !), how long,’ &. 
Lightfoot, x11. 407.” Compare also 


evOiwe yap ixdpapdvrec Edy Sopl, Edy dowidt, 
iuaxdpec? abroict, Oupdy dtivny wexwxdrec. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 1081-2. 


Hor. 1. Sat. vir. 32, “ Italo perfusus aceto;” Plaut. Pseud. 11. 4, 49. 
‘¢Ecquid habet is homo aceti in pectore? Atque acidissimi.” 
Ibid. Bacch. 111. 3, 1, ‘‘ Nunc experiar sitne acetum tibi cor acre, in 
pectore.” And also the metaphoric use of the Lat. vappa, though 
in a different sense. 
Ib. Grav. Cf. Gloss. on v. 20. | 
Ib. wecvavre = weavovri, pres. part. of revaw, to be hungry. 
Ib. worévOye¢ = rpockrOye. | 


Ib. adikved = -Kvov. 
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1. Xalpny = xalpay. Cf. Gloss. on Id. xv. 24. 

2. rot = oof, but with this difference, that oof always retains 
its accent in Dor. Ion. and Ep., while ro: is always enclitic. 

3. rpacow. In phrases such as this in our text, Passow states 
that this verb 1s only seemingly intransitive, the full phrase being 
&U mpatrew (ra avrov), in confirmation of which he adduces et 
mparrey rd woXr«d, and the like, from Xenophon, and further 
observes, that in such phrases the success or failure is always 
considered as the result of our own good or bad conduct, while 
in evruxety and Suorvyeiv it depends wholly on chance, and the 
like. 

5. pbvora€, axog, 6, the upper lip, the beard upon it; our mous- 
tache. It appears to have been originally another form of pdora€, 
axoc, 1, the mouth (uacdopar, to chew), which, it is to be observed, 
is always fem. Mdora& occurs in v. 39, in its secondary sense 
of food. To wear the moustache, gopety réyv puboraxa, was 2 
matter of pride with the Spartans, so much so, that it was an- 
nually proclaimed by the Ephors, xefpecOat rov pboraxa Kat ei- 
Oe rotc vopotce. Cf. Miiller’s Dor. 3, 7. § 7. 

Ib. ataradéog, a, ov (avoc, adw), poet. aiaradfog, dry, squa- 
lid. Wart. illustrates this form, which he introduced instead of 
avahéor, cf. (V. R.), by Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1175, 11. 200, 111. 880, and 
Iv. 1338; and also by an epigram of Julian. Aigypt. Anthol. rv. 
vir. 28:, 

dypia ply kopdwoap Eyer rpiyd, dedp’ We wéponc 
xairny rpnxario xpwpacw avorarény. 
Compare, too, Odyss. x1x. v. 327, cited by Schaef. in V.R., and 
add to the explanation given there from Eustathius, this from the 
same, ravrwe O¢ avoradfoc 6 pi Aosoodpevoc Kal xpicdpevoc. 
-Ib. xtwtvvog or xlkivog, 6, curled hair, a ringlet, a lock of the 
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but of &xvov, rd, a rare word denoting a species of moss, which 
occurs in AXtius, and also in Theophrastus. In an epigram of 
Antiphilus, pvrapdv raznra occurs, 1. e. a coverlet, mossy, soft as 
moss, from yvlov, moss. This surmise is mentioned only for its 
quaintness. | 
126. MfAaroe =-nroc, 7. There were several Greek cities 
of this name. The most famous was that in Caria, first men- 
tioned in Hom. II. 11. 868, which was afterwards the chief seat of 
commerce in Asia Minor. It was famous for its wool and wool- 
len manufactures, &c. Cf. Anistoph. Lysist. 728-9. 
— otxad’ iXOciv Bovropat, 

olxor, yap torey Epica por MeAnona, &e. 
Aristoph. Ran. 542, év orp®pacty MiAnoloic, where cf. Span- 
heim. In Atheneus, lib. x1. p. 519, it is mentioned of the 
Sybarites that they wore iuaria MeAnolwv tplwy rerompéva; and 
ibid. p. 540, two authorities, Clytus and Alexis, are quoted, to 
the effect that Polycrates of Samos supplied the latter island 
with xivag piv 2 "Hrelpov, alyac 82 éx Sxbpov, é Si MiAfrov 
mpoara, x.t. A. In p. 553, we find "Ev 8 Ipoxpid Aye rie, 
mmc Set érupercioba row rie Tpoxpldo¢g Kbvoc, we rept avOpu- 
ou TOU Kuvoc Tov Adyov ToLovmEVOC 

ovKovy UmooropEtre paracwc re Kuyt 

carw pty vroBadkire roy MiAnciwy 

ipiwy, dvwOey de éwtBadsire Evorioa. 
where note the usage of xarw and dvw@ev; and in the same av- 
thor, lib. 1. p. 28, in a quotation from Critias, we find 

ebyaiou 0 Néxouc EEoxa KadXog Exee 

MiAnrog re Xiog r’ Evadog wortg Oivoriwvoc. 
Cf. also ibid. hb. xv. p. 691. In the Septuagint, Ezekiel, xxvii. 
18, is also found olvog && XeABwv, wal Eora 2x MecAfrov. Cf. also 
Wetstein on Acts, xx. 29. ‘“Milesia vellera” occurs in Virg. 
Georg. 111. 806, and tv. 384. In Id. xxvin. 12, the same pro- 
ductiveness is alluded to, where it serves to point a handsome 
compliment to the industry of the ‘ fair-ancled Theogenis ;” 
where also we find Miletus described as réduv é¢ Nethew dyAadv, 
v.38; and in v. 21, Mf\aroy épavvay per ladvwv. It is men- 
tioned also in Epigr. vir. 1. 
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Ib. épsi, a fut. tense ; Ion. tpéw, Att. od, from the verb clow, 
which is found in Od. x1. 137. To épet as a future, usage has 
joined gnu as a present, but with some limitations, and eimeiy as an 
aorist. This form is to be distinguished from the present épéw, to 
ask, which is found II. vir. 128, Od. xx1. 30, x1. 229. We meet it 
again in Id. xx1. 64, in Id. xxrx. 3, Ep. x. 3, Ep. xv. 3, Ep. xv. 
6; and into xxvim. 24, the conjecture of Scaliger, supported by 
manuscript authorities, introduced it, thereby displacing the 
anomalous épefrw, which otherwise, also, was a less desirable read- 
ing. In the passage before us the sense appears to be rather 
that of to admit, allow, than of to say, to pronounce, declare, or 
describe. In Ep. x. 3, ovx érépwe ree épet illustrates the former 
sense. That g@nuf bears this twofold meaning is well known. 
Cf. Buttm. Irreg. Verbs, in v., &c. 

Ib. Sdtocg, adj. of Sduog, 4. This name was applied to 
more than one of the isles of Greece, but by later writers was 
chiefly appropriated to the large island over against Ephesus. 
According to Strabo, cduog was an old word signifying a height, 
‘ especially by the sea-shore, and so may be akin to duoc and 
Waupoc. With the adjective subintell. yiv. This usage Briggs 
illustrates by Callimachus, H. in Cer. 25, 


odrw Trav Kyidiay, Ere Awreov ipdy Evaor, 


for rv Kvidov, and by Eurip. Iphig. Taur. 1235, AnAlac év xap- 
wopdpotc yuaAorcg’ where Markland understands yac. The sub- 
stantive Sauo¢ occurs in Id. vir. 40. From the quotation from 
Athenzus, lib. x1. p. 540, given in preceding Gloss., it appears 
that the sheep of Miletus had been introduced into Samos; and 
Elan informs us, N. A. xu. c. xL. Tyswow Asdrgot piv Ndixov, 
Sayror O? wpdBarov. Hence it may be inferred that the wool of 
Samos was of a superior quality; and that a Samian shepherd 
might be entitled to an opinion upon its manufacture may be 
further deduced from the assertion of Alexis in the third of his 
Samian Annals, quoted in Athen. xu. 540: MereoréAXero 83, 
pnot, (speaking of Polycrates) cat rexvirac emt puoBoic peyloroic. 
I]pd d2 rov rupavyjcat katackevacdpevog otpwyvac mrodvureAXsic 
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cal wornpta iwéizpere xpiicOa roig i} yapoy 4 peilovac Urodoyac 
mwotouptvorc. 

Ib. raraBdoxw, to feed flocks upon a place, c. acc. loci, with 
which the use of ‘* depasco” in Georg. 1. 112, may be compared : 

‘‘ Laxuriem segetum tenera depascit in herba.” 
If Bordyny, instead of yiv, were understood with xaraf3., the pa- 
rallel would be perfect as to construction. The Schol. explains 
‘H 8 xara avarperredy’ tore yap xara riv Tapov Booxjy, &c. 

128. poddwaxuce = mnxv¢e, v, gen. voe, rosy-armed. It is 
the epithet of Aurora in Id. 11. 148. 

129. ‘Oxrwxatdexétne, ov, 6 (Ero), eighteen years old. Upon 
the authority of the grammarians (Ptolemy apud Ammon. on 
tplerec, of Suidas on rerpaxovraerfc, Moeris on Acxaérec, p. 123, 
and Thomas on Agxeré¢ matdfov), that nouns ending in -ern¢ should 
be oxytoned when they denote the age of man, and paroxytoned 
when that of anything else, Valcken. would prefer éxrwxasdexe- 
rnc here. 

Ib. yapBpse, 5 (yapéw), any relation by marriage, here a 
bridegroom. ‘Thus a Schol. in the MS. Vat. réy dvdpa TapnBpov 
Abyet, We of AloAsic. It occurs in the same sense, Id. xvmt. 9, 
16, and 49, though in the last passage it may as well, or better, 
contrast with evmrévOepoc, blessed with good father-in-law, in sense 
of son-in-law, which sense it may bear in Id. xx1r. 140, and must 
in Id. xxiv. 82. 

130. ruppa. Cf. Gloss. v. 53, ad fin. 

131. avip, 6, here in sense of lover, paramour, as in Id. 11. 17, 
22, 27, &c., and also probably in Id. 1. 36; so, too, in Id. xxx. 
20, 28, 26. Cf. Lat. vir. Compare Ter. Andr. 111. 1. 2. 

132. awdev = HOOev, from morn, i. e. at dawn. 

_ Ib. Spdcoc, x, dew, also the time of dew, dewfall, apa Spdow, 
avri rov dua yuépg. Tére yap mimre 4 Spdcoc év ry yy, Schol. 

133. oicevpec = olcovper, fut. of péow. 

1b. wréw (same as piu, Lat. spuo, Angl. spew, spit), to spit, 
as in Id. vr. 89, and Id. xx. 11, to cast out foam or spray, as here. 
Cf. Hom. Il. 1v. 426, awomrtea & adc ayvnv, and Oppian. Hal. 


v. 596, ra 0 AOotv Exrvcav avraic Kiara, and Leonid. Tarent. 
Ep. 96. 
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rerpyyvia Oddracea, ri p’ obx oilupa xabovra 
rnroc’ awd Were Exrvoac Hidvoc; 
The vis generally long in pres. and imperf., and short in fut., &e. ; 
but in the imperf. too it is found short before a short syllable, as 
in Apoll. Rhod. 11. 570, rv. 925, and in Id. xxrv. 19. 

134. spupdy, rd, the ancle; occurs in Id. rv. 51, and meta- 
phorically in Id. xvi. 77, AiBiac axpov opupdv, the farthest part 
of Libya; with which compare 

Sooo vaerdaccoy addtorpepiwy opupa ynowy. 
Museus, v. 45. 
The word is probably akin to owsipa and ogaipa, from the notion 
of roundness common to them all, and also to ogipa, as in Lat. 
malleolus pedis to malleus. 

Ib. «5X x0¢, 6, the bosom, lap (xotXoc), perhaps strictly the 
hollow space between the breasts, ornBea, (from tornut), OF rd Kara 
atiQo¢ pépoc. In this sense it occurs in Id. vi. 39, Id. xrv. 33, 
Id. xvi. 37, Id. xx. 11, and Id. xxrv. 39. In its second sense it 
means the fold or swell formed by a loose garment, as it fell over the 
girdle, or rose to cover the bosom ; 76 émavw rig Gévne xéATwpa 
rov wérAov. This sense it bears here ; and in Id. 11. 120, where 
it is in the plural, as in Il. 1x. 570, and serves for a pocket, as in 
Odyss. xv. 469, and in I]. xiv. 219 and 223. Compare also 
Lucian, Conviv. 46, oxigoc e&érecey 2x rou xéATov, avacravrog 
avrov ; and ib. Dial. Meretr. Iv. é rod xéArou mpoxouloaca pdép- 
Gov: and so the sinus of the Roman toga was employed. Cf. 
Hor. 11. Sat. ur. 172, Plin. xv. 18, and Gall. 1v. 18, &c. Hence 
in Id. xvr. 16, the phrase ii xdArov xElpac_éxwy 18 used to de- 
scribe the mercenary man of the world; Anglice, with his hands 
thrust into his breeches’ pockets. 

Ib. avetoat, 2. aor. part. of avinut, here in sense of to loosen, 
let fall, as in Eurip. Phen. 1500, SroAisa xpoxdecoay aveica 
rpugac. In Il. xxu. 80, «dArov aviesévn is probably a parallel 
sense of the middle voice, for the érépnge 82 wadév avéoye of that 
verse suggests that something different was being done by the 
irépy xetpl, the prior subaudition of which is implied, and the 
translation, ‘‘ [with one hand] loosening the breast-fold of her 
drapery, and with the other she raised her bosom to view,” seems 
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preferable to ‘‘ [with one hand] baring her bosom, and with the 
other [to follow Damm] held forth one breast.” In Id. x1. 23, its 
sense is that of let go, leave, as in Il. 11. 34, &. In Id. xv. 27, 
it is supposed to bear an intransitive sense. In Id. xxm. 63, the 
part. perf. pass. is the epithet of the lips of a thirsty man, in sense 
of reluzed, &c. 

136. Epmrec, dost come and go. Cf. Gloss. on v. 26. 

Ib. tvOa8e, hither, asin Id. xxv. 44, 52, 165, Id. xxvir. 23. 
It occurs in the sense of here,in Ep. xx. 7, and Ep. xxx. 1. The 
sense of thither, there, in which év@dde is found in other authors, 
scems to be expressed by rnvef = éxei, in Theocritus. Cf. Id. 1. 
106, Id. 11. 98, Id. 1v. 35, Id. v. 33, 45, 97, Id. x1. 45, Ep. rv. 13. 

Ib. whe = cat sic. 

137. ‘AputOeoco = nhp-, 6, @ demigod, occurs again in Id. xvii. 
5, 186, Id. xvii. 18, and Id. xx1v. 130. 

Ib. gavrl = gaol, 3. plur. pres. from gnyui, as in Id. 1. 45, 
Id. vit. 27, 121, Id. vii. 2, &c. 

Ib. wovdrarocg, a superlative form of udvog, the one only per- 
son, one above all others. It is found in Aristoph. Plut. 182: 


povwrarog yap ei od ravTwy atrioc 
Kai TOY Kakoy, Kai Tov ayaday, 


and in the Equit. 351: 


wore vuvi 
Ud COU LOvwrarov Kareyhwrriopivyny CLwmrGgy ; 

It appears, too, in Lycurg. in Leocr. p. 197, and is mentioned by 
Hermogenes, 11. p. 491, as an instance of a peculiarity of style in 
the language of Hyperides: ‘dco “Ymepfdou rd wat raic AsEcow 
apedftorepdy mwe kal auedAéotepov xpioOa, wowep Gravy Movesra- 
roc éyy. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 133, obs. 5, classifies it as analogous 
with the comparison of airéc, self, avrérepoc in Epicharmus, and 
avzéraroc in Aristoph. Plut. 83. For the construction with gen., 
cf. uovvog Of ravtwy avOparwyv, Herodot. 1. 25, and perhaps Eur. 
Med. 51, and Soph. Aj. 511. Cf. Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 529, 1. 

138. racyw, to be subject to action from without, one’s self 
being passive, fo receive an impression, whether pleasant or un- 
.pleasant. But when its signification is of the former character, 
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some word must be employed to mark it, being never used adsol. 
in a favourable sense, and never in Hom. and Hes. in this sense 
at all. The rovro shews this meaning to be intended here, and so in 
Id. vii. 83, rade reptrva wendvOne = éwendvOeac, Pluperf. On the 
other hand, rdoyev simply may imply xaxwe macyev, and with 
re is very frequent; thus in Id. m1. 24, Id. vin. 10, Id. x. 1. It 
occurs with full expression in Id. 1. 81, and Id. xxv. 203. (The 
root 1s waQ-, which appears in wafeiv, waBoc, Lat. patior: wé- 
wov0-a, wév0-o¢, is a stronger form, like BévOo¢, Babe : 1580 
may also be akin, and the Sanscr. bddh, to make to suffer). 

1b. Bapupaviog = -uhnog, ov, heavy in wrath, fierce in tre. 
The form Bapiunne, ¢, gen. coc, occursin /Msch. Ag. 1458. Cf. 
BapéOupoc in Eur. Med. 177, &. In Id. xvr. 74, the same hero 
receives the epithet of Bapic. 

139. yepafraroe, superl. of yepaide, eldest. Herodotus also 
mentions Hector as the eldest of Hecuba’s sons, and so Hecuba 
herself, Eunip. Troad. 590, styles him, récvwy auwv mpeoBuyevec. 

Ib. stxare = eixoor, twenty. In assigning this number of chil- 
dren to Hecuba, the Schol. informs us Theocritus follows Simo- 
nides: Ty ydp aptly apiOuq amoxéypynrat, we cat Tywvidne. 
“Ounpog 82 évveaxaldexa Aéyet, scil.in xxiv. 496. Cicero, Tuscul. 1. 
35, mentions, “ septemdecim justa uxore natos,” where Davis sus- 
pects the orator of a slip in memory, which is very pardonable. 

140. TlarpoxAe. Eustathius on Il. 1. p. 1052, 32, observes: 
i Mérpoxdoc—birrac E Exec evOelac,—IlarpoxAje, we HpaxAng’ — 
IlarpoxAoc, we ’EréoxAoe. 

141. AcvxaXlwvec, according to Valcken. in loc., the sons of 
Dewcalion, Hellen and Amphyctryon, are. intended here, more 
usually styled AevxaXwwvida. This usage he illustrates by the 
Schol. on Pind. Nem. rv. 32: ’Augirptwvoe avti warpwrvupikov 
rou Auditrpywridov' ov yap ’Augirpbwue ayerat 6 ayer. wo"Oun- 
pog Aéyet, “Yaeptovog eAloto, avri rov ‘Yrepiovisov. Or he con- 
ceives that AcvcaXtwvec may be understood of Deucalion only, 
quoting, in support, [IjA&i¢ cat "Ayxioat, cat ‘Opfwvec, cal “Hyua- 
Otwvec, as occurring in Plutarch. de Fort. Roman., p. 321, and 


Longinus Il. “y . xx. 6, 7: 
§} ’ 
"EEANOoy “Exropic re cat Lapwnoovec’ 
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This view Kiesel. adopts, though the context makes it much the 
less probable of the two, as no other name is so used in the pas- 
sage. Briggs again accounts for the plural, by supposing that 
different persons bearing that name may be alluded to, and shews 
from the Schol. on Apoll. Rhod. 111. v. 1086, that there were four 
persons of the name known in the annals of antiquities, to whom 
he adds a fifth, an Argonaut, from Valerius Flaccus, 1. 365. 
However, as individual heroes cease to be specified with v. 140, 
and a new series appears to begin with v. 141 to v. 143, in which 
tribes of a still more ancient date are recounted, it seems most 
likely that AevcaXiwve¢ is in this passage to be regarded rather as 
the name of a sept than as the title of particular persons, though 
not, of course, to the exclusion .of the latter,—which sept may be 
supposed to stand in as definite a relation to Deucalion as the 
NMeXorniadac to Pelops. This approximates to the view of the 
Schol.: AcuxaAlwvec, avri rov AsvxaXldoa, ard rov AcuxaXlwvoc, 
iryouy Osacadol: rotrwy yap ?BactArsvoey 6 Acuxarlwy’ 7 of 
Aoxpot AsuxaAlwy yap tv Kivy rii¢ Aoxpidoc @xnoev. As 
Hellen, the son of Deucalion, gave his name to a clan which 
afterwards was so widely extended, it is not improbable that that 
of the father may have been similarly, though more locally, ap- 
plied. . 

142. TeAomniadne. The same as [eAorl8nce. This ur- 

usual form occurs also in Pind. Nem. vii. 21: 

ot r dvd Zrdpray TMedorniadat. 
Valcken. in loc. explains its formation, by supposing an obsolete 
nominative, [eAowede, as in Homer, 1. 422, Ai®Qorjac implies 5 
nom. Ai@toreéc, 1.q. AiOfow. So Matth. Gr. Gr. § 100, obs. 2. 

IléAo is supposed to be derived from weddc and dy, and to 
mean “ dark-faced,” or ‘‘swarthy ;” an appellation which may 
have resulted from the comparative fairness of the Hellenes. Cf. 
Donalds. Varron. p. 25. 

Ib.”Apyeoc axpa. Cf. Gloss. on v. 112. 

Ib. WeXacyof. The origin and migrations of this ancient 
people have been the subject of much discussion, and many are 
the etymologies that have been assigned for the name. Donalds. 
Varron. p. 24-5, explains the first syllable of the word as identical 
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with that of Pel-ops, and follows Buttmann in regarding the last 
two as an ethmical designation connected with Asc-anius and 
Asia, and hence infers the word to mean ‘the swarthy Asiatica.” 

143. “Ia, pres. imp. of Anu, of which it seems to be the 
only part in use, to be gracious, propitious. The form tn is 
found in Odyss. mr. 380, xv1. 184; that in the text in an Epigram 
of Lucian, in honour of Grammar, Jac. Del. Epigr. p. 108: 

abt, Toapparcen pvoiZoe, thaGe, Apov 
Pdppaxoy svpopivy ‘ Mnyviv dade 06a.” 
The aor. imper. pass. of the middle form, iAdoxopat, to propitiate ; 
iAdoOnr:, being more usual in the sense of, Be gracious, lead the 
Schol. into the error of writing, “IXaht, avri rov iAdoOnri, xara 
ovyxonmny Awpiwe. 

Ib. véwra, adv. next year; cic rd trtbv f véov frog. Hesych. 
It is joined with eic, as here, in Xen. Cyr. vit. 6, 7, we ele véwra 
orparclac écouévnc, and ibid. vi. 2,13. The frequent combina- 
tion of ele with adverbs, especially of time, tig Grak, é¢ rpic (a8 
in Id. 1. 25), ei¢ ael, cic Sre, cig Exetra, é¢ ripuog, é¢ avprov, &c. &c. 
precludes the necessity of supposing véwra to be the accusative of 
an obsolete substantive. 

Lb. es Oupéw, to be of good cheer, also transit. to make cheerful, 
gladden, as here. © 

144. 8xxa, poet. for 8ka = 8re, when, a8 wéxa and réxa for 
wéreand rére. —- 

Ib. apinn, aor. subjunct. of agexvéouat, here in sense of to 
return, to come back, as in v. 149, and perhaps in Id. xxvi. 25. 
Cf. also aplxer’ sic rd60°”Apyoc, said of Agamemnon, Eur. Electr. 
6. In Id, xr. 42, ib. 61, and Id. xrv. 5, it occurs in the sense of to 
come. 
145. DijAve, aa, v, of female sex (OadrXrAw, réOnra). & OfAKLa 
appears to denote here the female sex, or woman simply, and not 
the woman: as in v. 83, 6 dvOpwrog means man in general, not 
the man with the definite marking of an individual. 

146. ioars. Cf. Gloss. on v. 64. 

Ib. yAuxvgwvésw, to be sweet-voiced. 

147. avaptorog, ov, without breakfast, fasting, 1. q. avapto- 
turoc. The apioroy (acc. to Pott. akin to gor, and so perhaps to 

' 
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our early) was the morning meal in Homer's time. At a later 
period breakfast was called axpdrtoua ; and our luncheon, or mid- 
day meal, the Roman prandium, dpicrov. Thus the Schol. on 
Hom. Il. xxrv. 124: ”Apiorov d2 Abyet viv 7b rpwivoy EuBpwpa, 8 
netic A€youev axparioua. Toup refers also to Plutarch. Sympos. 
lib. vu. p. 726, Athen. p. 11, and Schol. on Hom. Il. . 381. In 
Hom. the first syllable is short, but long in Attic and in the deri- 
vations. | 

148. d€0¢, coc, rd, (d&5¢), sour wine, vinegar; occurs again 
in Id. x. 13. Here it is used in the same sense as d&fvne, ad hit. 
sour wine, is applied in Aristoph. Equit. 1255, to Hyperbolus, 
upon which Mitchell notes: “The habits of southern and eastern 
countries naturally give rise to this species of metaphor: ‘R. 
Eliezer Bar R. Simeon laid hold on some thieves. R. Joshua Bar 
Korchah sent to him, saying, O thou vinegar! the son of good 
wine (i. e. O thou wicked son of a good father !), how long,’ &. 
Lightfoot, x11. 407.” Compare also 

eviwe yap ixdpapdyrec Edy dopl, Edy dowids, 


EuaxdpecO’ abroict, Oupdy ddivny wexwxdrec. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 1081-2. 

Hor. 1. Sat. vir. 32, “ Italo perfusus aceto ;” Plaut. Pseud. 11. 4, 49. 
‘‘Ecquid habet is homo aceti in pectore? Atque acidissimi.” 
Ibid. Bacch. 111. 3, 1, ‘Nunc experiar sitne acetum tibi cor acre, in 
pectore.” And also the metaphoric use of the Lat. vappa, though 
in a different sense. 

Ib. Grav. Cf. Gloss. on v. 20. | 

Lb. wevvavrt = Tweavevet, pres. part. of revaw, to be hungry. 

Ib. worivOns = mpoctrOye. | 


Lb. agixved = -xvov. 
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1. Xalpny = yalpav. Cf. Gloss. on Id. xv. 24. 

2. roe = aol, but with this difference, that cof always retains 
its accent in Dor. Ion. and Ep., while ro: is always enclitic. 

8. rpdoow. In phrases such as this in our text, Passow states 
that this verb 1s only seemingly intransitive, the full phrase being 
ev mparrey (rd avrov), in confirmation of which he adduces «vd 
mparrey ra woXwrexa, and the like, from Xenophon, and further 
observes, that in such phrases the success or failure is always 
considered as the result of our own good or bad conduct, while 
in ebruxety and dveruyety it depends wholly on chance, and the 
hke. 

5. piora€, axog, &, the upper lip, the beard upon it; our mous- 
tache. It appears to have been originally another form of paorak, 
axog, }, the mouth (uacaopat, to chew), which, it is to be observed, 
is always fem. Mdora€& occurs in v. 39, in its secondary sense 
of food. To wear the moustache, gopeiy rdév pboraxa, was a 
matter of pride with the Spartans, so much so, that it was an- 
nually proclaimed by the Ephors, xeipecPat rov uboraxa xat wei- 
Gey rote vopoe. Cf. Miiller’s Dor. 3, 7. § 7. 

Ib. avaraXog, a, ov (avog, aw), poet. aiaraXlog, dry, squa- 
lid. Wart. illustrates this form, which he introduced instead of 
avaXéou, cf. (V. R.), by Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1175, 11. 200, 111. 830, and 
iv. 1838; and also by an epigram of Julian. Augypt. Anthol. rv. 
vir. 28:, 

dypia piv Kopdwoay Eyer rprya, devp’ ide wbponc 
xairny rpnyarion xpwpacty aborarény. 
Compare, too, Odyss. x1x. v. 327, cited by Schaef. in V.R., and 
add to the explanation given there from Eustathius, this from the 
same, ravrwe 62 avoraNloc 6 un AoEcoduevoc Kal yptoduevoc. 
Ib. wixtvvog or xlxvog, 6, curled hair, a ringlet, a lock of the 
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hair, Lat. cincinnus, It occurs again in Id. x1. 10, where it is 
numbered among the usual presents sent by lovers to the objects 
of their attachment. 

5. tpwav. Cf. Gloss. on Id. xv. 15. 

Ib. WuOayopixrag = -plorne, ov, 6 (IlvO@ayopiZw), a Pytha- 
gorean, follower of Pythagoras. The Schol. draws a distinction 
between Iv@ayopud¢ and Nu@ayopicrfc. “ Acapépovar 82 Tv6e- 
yopixot trav LvOayopiormy’ Sri of pév TvOayoptxot wacay ppov- 
rida rotovvrat Tov owparoc, of 8% [lvOayopicral weptecraApivy 
kai adxunpg Stalry xpwvra. rivic 62 TvOayopicrag Aéyovat, rove 
amodexoutvoug ra [lv@aydpov, ui Svrac 82 rig exelvou Sdénc. 
Tlv@ayopexotg 82, rode otrw g¢povovvrac we ixelvog, kat Kara 
TuOaydépav Scacrwyévouc. éAéyero 82 6 TAdrwv rv v0ayépav 
otrwe atodtyecOat, We cal tiva voulZecOa AEyav 2 abrov, dare 
HuQayopiorny rov TWAdrwva eipioPa. rav 82 Tvbaydpov of piv 
joav rept Oewplav xaraytvduevor' olrep txaXovrvro osSacrimol: of 
62 wept ra avOpwmwva’ otrsp exadovvro woXtrikol’ of 82 wept ta 
paOhuara ra yewperpika kal aotpovoputKkd’ olrep éxaAovvro pabn- 
partcol. robrwy ovy of piv airy ovyyevouevor ty TlvOaydpe@ éxa- 
Aovvro IlvOayopicel of 82 robrwy pabjra, TlvOaydpecon of & 
@\Awe Snrnral, TvOayopiorai. According to Origen, Iv@ayo- 
poring was an exoteric, vQaydpeoc, an esoteric Pythagorean. 

6. avurddarog = dnroe, ov, (a priv. brodtw), shoeless, bare- 
foot. 
Ib. huev = elvat, as in Id. mm. 8, Id. tv. 9, Id. xx1. 30, ‘Id 
XXIII. 23. | | 

7. Rparo, imperf, of Eoaua, to love, long after. The same 
tense occurs again in Id. x1. 8 and 10, and Id. xm. 6. Cf. 
Id. nm. 149. V. R. ; 

Ib. dar Se, h, dv (dwraw), roasted, baked, here with &Xevpor 
(Cf. Gloss. on Id. xv. 116), as with dpro¢ in Herodot. 11. 92. In 
Id. xxiv. 135, xpéa drra occurs. 

8. malodere = waiZac. Cf Gloss. on Id. xv. 42. 

Ib. txwv. “ The part. tywy with the pres., adds-a notion of 
duration to that of present action, rf xumraZac Exwv; why do 
you keep poking about there ? Ar. Nub. 509, ri dnra -SearplBac 
Exwv; why then keep wasting time? Id. Eccl. 1151; or stmply 
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-pAvapeic Exwy, Anpetc Exwr, you are always a chattering, you keep 
trifling. Plat. Gorg. 490, E. 497, A.” Passow in v. 

‘‘'Valcken. and Hermann, however, think with Greg. Cor. 
{p. 63), that Anpeic Exwyv 1s said for Zyac Anpwy. “The difference 
in meaning, says Hermann, between Anpeic and Anpeic Exwy, is, 
that Anpeic is nugaris nunc, you trifle, or talk nonsense at this time; 
Anptic Exwv, nugator es, you are a trifler.” Vigor’s Idioms (Seager’s 
edit.), p.118. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 567, thinks it probable that Exwy 
“came gradually to be considered as a formula established by 
usage, without any particular meaning being ascribed to it; and 
to be used also, without an interrogation with other verbs, viz. 
those which signify ‘to sport, play, to make sport,’ without 
having any peculiar signification.” Jelf. Gr. Gr. § 698, Obs. 1, 
renders Anpeic Exwv, “ properly, you tmfle, conducting yourself 
so.” There is little difference in the result of meaning .obtained 
by the different explanations. 

9. Xaow = Ajow, fut. of AavOdvw. “ AavOavw, less fre- 
quently A4Ow [“ but often in Hom.” Pass.], I lie hid, am concealed, 
fut. Afow; aor. 2, Eaoyw [as in Id. v. 19, Id. vz. 22], infin. 
AuGeiv; perf. Aé\nfa, synonymous with the present midd. Aav- 
Oavoua, less frequently AnPoua, I forget; fut. Ancopac; aor. 2. 
2XaOduny [as in Id. x1. 63, Id. xvi. 55, Id. xx1. 25]; perf. AéAn- 
opat [=AéAaopar. in Id. 1.158] . . . The aor. 1. midd. tAnodunv 
is frequently used by the later poets; see Mosch. 3, 63. Lobeck 
ad Phryn. p. 719. Theocritus has the aor. 1. pass. ZAjoOny: he 

also made a depon. pass. from the midd. in the infin. aor. Xao- 

nev for AnoBinva 2, 46. The Dorics have also Adow for Afow 
an{l in the midd. Aacevuae for Afoopua: [as in Id. rv. 39, |” Butim. 
Irr'ng. Verbs, in v. 

12. ‘Qpyetoc =6 ’Apyéioc, the Argive. Td 02 ’Apysiov rivic 
Svoua Kbpidy pace cat ovx eOvuxdv. Schol. A ‘similar question 
was raised on rac Apyetag in Id. xv. 97. -Cf. Gloss. ib. 

Ib. imwodtd«rac = ne, ov, 6, the same as irmnXarne, a 
driver or rider of steeds. According to Hesychius, ‘equivalent to 
nvidxoc. 

13. KAgévexoc =-KXedvexoce, a8 -OevyapfAa for Oeoxaptra, 
Id. u1. 70, and Gevyevle for Ocoyevic, Id. xxvii. 13. Reiske con- 
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ceives this soldier to be the same with the Cleonicus who is the 
subject of Callimachus, Epigr. 32. The ninth Epigram of Theo- 
critus mourns the death at sea ofa trader of this name. It also 
occurs in an Epigram of Rhianus, given in part by Warton, on 
Id. xr. 64. 

14. tuly = éuol. 

Ib. veoocde, 4, (véog,) a young bird, chicken, pullet. 

15. OnAaSw (OnAh, OaAAw), to give suck, but here, and in 
Id. mr. 16, 204AaEe, Dor. aor. for @0fAace, to suck. The mid. 
voice varies similarly in signification. 

Ib. xoipog, 6, a young swine, Lat. porcus, called also déA¢gaé. 
In Id. xxrv. 97, Tiresias directs Alemena to sacrifice an dpoeva 
Xotpov to Jove. Sucking pigs were a well-known delicacy among 
the ancients. Compare Long. Pastor. 1v. cap. 19, where yoipa 
yaAa@nvol are mentioned among the choice viands of a rural 
entertainment. 

Ib. av@é&a, aor. of avoiyw, to open. “ In the dialects, as in 
Herodot., Theocr. &., we find the aor. 1. with the regular aug- 
ment avpéa; and in the later writers the act. fvoEa, pass. hvol- 
ynv.” Buttm. Irreg. Verbs, in v. Otyw. The usual form is avéy£a, 
the syllabic augment being added to the temporal, as in the im- 
perfect twvoyde from olvoxofw, Ejvdave from avdavw. In v. 47, 
we meet the perf. pass. formed with the same simplicity, avq«rat. 
The observation of Phrynichus on ’Avéwyey, scil. 7 Obpa_ sodAor- 
ktoudc, xpn yap Aéyev dvéwerat, Lob. on Phryn. p. 157, suggests 
the ellipse in that passage. The combination avolyew ofvoyw oc- 
curs also in Od. 111. 391-2, 

olvov nouméroto, roy ivdéxary imaurg 
wiser rapin. 

Ib. BEB Avo, scil. ofvoc, 6, Biblian wine. Hes.Op.587. Athe- 
neus gives the following account of this liquor, hb. 1. p. 31, § 56: 
"Axatdc O& tov BiBriwov" “ eeEcovro BiBAlvov uOvoc éxrepari.” 
KaAgtrat & ottrwe ard trivog ywplov otrw mpocayopevoputvov. 
Dyoi S BirbAAtoc, Sri—“ TlapéEw AkoBrov, Xtov carpdv, Odorov, 
BiBAtvov, Mevdaiov, Sore undéva xoarradav.” ’Enlyappog 82 awd 
tiuwy dpwv BiBAlywr gnoiv adrov wvonacOa. "Appevidac & 
tic Opakne pnoly elvat yopav rhv BiBAlav, Hv abOcc Terodpny kat 
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Oiciuny roocayopevBiva. "Emexac S 1 Opden Mavpadero we 
yootvoc, Kal cuvdAwe ra wWAnoloy avrg xwola. ‘ Nijeg & ex Ahp- 
voto taptoracay, olvov ayovaa.” “Immug O& 6 ‘Pnyivoc ri eideov 
xaXoupévyny auterov Bif3ArAlav dnot xaAcioBar Hv T1dAAuy rov ’Ap- 
yeiov, &¢ tBacitevce Zvpaxoolwyv, tpwrov sig Tvpaxoboag couloat 
2& “IraXlac. Ein av ovv 6 rapa SuKeXwwrate yAuKie Kadobuevoc 
I1dAAtog 0 BiBAtvog olvog. This latter view of its being the same 
as the [1dA\oc, a sweet wine made in Sicily, is adopted by 
Wuest., who conceives it unlikely that a foreign vintage should 
have been in the cellar of Adschines, “ hominis non prorsus qui- 
dem pauperis, sed tamen de plebe.” But there is no difficulty in 
supposing such a luxury to have been procured for an occasion. 
However, the decision may be safely left with the Deipnosophists. 

16. réropec, ol, ai, -pa, ra, = téooapec, four. (Sanscr. chatur, 
chatvar, Lat. quatuor; but in Oscan, petur = ol. rlovpec, (cf. 
woloc, gualis ; immog, equus, &c.) Germ. vier, our four, &c.) 

Ib. Xav@B = Anvoi, gen. of Anvde, n, also 6, a wine-press, as 
in Id. vu. 25, and Id. xxv. 28. (But Ajvoe, coc, dé, Dor. Aavog, 
Lat. lana, wool). 

17. BoABée, 6, Lat. bulbus (akin to vulva, volvere, from the 
folds or layers which formed the root), a bulb, onion, also a mush- 
room, truffle, a particular bulbous root which grew wild in Greece, 
and was much used as a stimulant. Cf. Athen. lib. 11. § 64 et sqq. 

Ib. woxXlag, ov, 6, (kéxAoc), Lat. cochlea, a cockle. These 
too were used as provocatives in debauches, and are fully noticed 
in Athen. lib. 1. § 63, et sqq. 

Lb. fe = Fy. | 

Ib. rédroc, 6, (xlvw), a drinking bout, acarousal. But rorde, 
drink. : 

18. ériyetoBac, mid. of értxéw, to pour out for one’s self, or 
have poured out for one. It occurs in the same sense in Id. 11. 152. 
The wine was either spilled upon the earth as a libation, or drunk, 
as in modern times, to the health of the person named. Some- 
times as many cups were quaffed as there were letters in the name 
of the individual honoured by the toast. The Schol. here explains 
as a libation: #0n 88 mpoxdémrovrog rov morov okey juty em- 
xeio8a: axparov’ fro, AauBaveyv Kai emiorivdav. otrw yap 
eiwOact roiy év roicg cuproctoc, dxparov Aaudvew Kal dvoud- 
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Zev rivdc tpwputvouc 7} plAoue, nal emiysiv TY yp, Kal POEyyeoIu 
Tov giArarwy ra dvépara. But gwvevvrec érivouev in v. 20 shews 
that ifa libation was made at all on this occasion, all the liquor was 
not so expended. The verb takes its object in the accusative, and 
the name of the person toasted, &c., in the genitive. It occurs 
again in Id. 1. 152, where Toup observes: “ Verbum autem 
drtyeioPar in hoc negotio solenne est. Noster, xrv. 18 : 
Hon O2 wxpotéyrog E0k’ larcxyeioOat axparoy . 
Wrevog HOer’ Exacroc, Eee povoy wrivog elrety. 

Ubi vide Scholiastam. Ad utrumque locum egregie nugatur 
Reiskius. Dicebatur etiam ista libatio ’Erfyvore? quam vocem 
Polybio restituendam recte vidit doctissimus Valesius in Ex- 
cerptis, p. 1417. ‘O 8 ruv@avduevoe rév ywdpevov ee mavrov 
Eratvov Urip avrov Kal rag év roic méroig émixbaec, sic rédoc 
Eyavvovro, kal padAov ae xal uaddov éEerugovro. Athenzus, 
lib. x. p. 427. “Hoav 6? roy axparororwy imyboac, &¢ gpnot 
Ocdg¢pacrog zy ry [lept wéOnc, ov wadraal. Ita scribendus iste 
locus, in quo frustra fuit magnus Casaubonus. Vulgo inepte le- 
gitur, ray axpoatwy émybcec. Eleganter Plutarchus in Demetrio. 
’Exeivog 82 yAevadwy Kat yeAwv rove GAXov riva WAH Tov warpoc 
kal avrov Bacéa rpocayopsbovrac, nofwe ijkove THY Tapa WOrov 
émiybouc AauPavdvrwy, Anunrplov BactrAfwe, DeAebxou 2 éXe- 
gavrapxou, IroAguafov d& vavdpxov, Avaidxou 82 yalogpbAaxoe, 
"AyaboxAloug O2 rov TeceAcwrov, vnotdpyov. Que ex Phylarcho 
totidem verbis deprompta sunt, ut nos docet Athenzus, lib. vi. 
p. 261. Confer etiam Plutarchum in Bruto, p. 995.” The act. 
form is also used in such phrases, 


Navvoig¢ cai Avdne érixet Sto, cai pipe cal rod 
Mipvippov, &c. 


Posid. Epigr. cited by Warton from Comment. ad Anthol. Reisk. 
p. 246. Cf. also Zyye kat waduy elw?, AtoxAfog. Callim. Epigr. 
XXXI. Eyyet kal wadw eiré, warty, wadw, ‘HrLwddpac. Meleag. 
Jac. Del. Epigr. p. 139. 


‘“‘ Sume, Maecenas, cyathos amici 


Sospitis centum.” 
Hor. ms. Od. vu. 13. 


and 


‘“‘ Da lune propere nove,” &c. 
Ibid. x1x. 9. 
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Compare also, 
kai Tiopat padakwe, pepynpivog ’Ayedvaxrog, 
Id. vin. 69. 

32. xAaiw (Att. cAdw, with a long, and without contraction), 
toweep. The tenses most in use are the fut. mid. cAavoouat, and 
the aor. 1, %Aavoa. The fut. act. was employed by the Dorians 
as in Id. xxi. 34. “An aorist %Aaev standing in the text of 
Theocr. 14, 32. but occurring no where else, has been altered by 
Hermann [in Ephem. liter. Lips. a. 1807, no. 10, c. 1754] to 
xAae’, and no doubt correctly, for that imperf. exactly suits the 
passage, as it does also 23, 17. in both which the description is 
that of a continuous weeping.” Buttm. Irreg. Verbs, p. 149, 150. 
The idea of “ continuous weeping” appears to me not to suit this 
passage, which rather describes the sudden gush, t&arfvac, of a 
pent-up flood of tears. Hence, and from the circumstance of the 
fut. act. implying a different usage of the verb among the Dorians, 
and the authority of the MSS., we ought, perhaps, to retain the 
aor. here. 

34. rdy, here a relat. pron. equivalent to év, called also “ the 
post-positive article,” somewhat like our that for whom. So in Id 
xxI. 62, and Id. xxi. 58, &c. 

Ib. wb&, adv. with clenched fist (akin to rica, wuxvd¢, and our 
bor: cf. rb&oc, buxcus, boxwood). It occurs again in Id. xxu1. 2, 
and 67. The phrase 7v& éwi xéppac has been copiously illus- 
trated by Valcken. in Epistol. Ruhnken. edit. a Titmanno, 
p. 160. 

35. éA\abvw occurs in its radical signification, to drive, in Id. 
111. 2, Id. 1v. 23, &c. Here in its second sense of to strike (as the 
best way of driving), as in Hom. II. 11. 198, roy oxhrrpy tAdcao- 
xev. So also in Id. xxv. 256 and 264. InJd. xx. 104, RAace 
awvyuny seems to be literally, “‘ he drove his fist.” 

37. broxdArtog, ov, lying at the bosom, in the lap, hence a 
darling, pet, &c. Compare Juv. 11. 20: 

“‘ ingens 
Coona sedet, gremio jacuit nova nupta mariti.” 


38. waAdov = prov, ov, 76, Lat. malum, an apple, in general 


any tree-fruit. Apples were sacred to Venus, whose image some- 
m 
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times held the flower of the poppy in one hand, and an apple in 
the other. Hence they were often employed as a challenge to 
love. Cf. Id. v. 88, Id. v1. 6, and 21; Virg. Ecl. 111. 64, &c. &. 
They are mentioned as presents among lovers in Id. 1. 120, Id. 
11. 10, &e. &c. In Id. 11. 41, Hippomenes pad’ éri yepoty Adv 
won the hand of Atalanta. Hence the passage before us may be 
explained as equivalent to, “ Those tears of thine are flowing as 
love-gifts to him.” 

Undistinguished by any difference of accent or declension 
is zyAov and padoyv, 16d, @ sheep, which occurs in Id. xvr. 39, and 
61, &c., and in Id. 5. 109, Id. m1. 46, &c. Wordsworth, who fol- 
lows Dahl in understanding pada here in sense of the cheeks, (s0 
Briggs uhAwy in Mosch. tv. 57), thus defends this rendering : 
‘‘ Mada (unde Latine male) sunt in ore humano superiora gena- 
rum teste Polluce 11. 87, hinc Lucian. 11. 463, ra uwnAa Kat boa 
tic Sew advrwra wap’ Adxapévoue Anpera. Vide et Rufum 
Ephesium de appellationibus, p. 531, et p. 551. MndAa, inquit, 
male et Priscis Latinis Gene ; una pro genis habent Alexandrini 
Interpretes in Canticis Solomonis tv. 3, v1. 6, ubi Symmachus 
mapeal.” 

39. uacraé, 4. Cf. Gloss. on v. 4. 

Ib. bxwpdpioc, ov, also -fa, -cov, (8pogoc), under the roof ; 
an epithet of the swallow, from its building under eaves, &c. Cf. 
Virg. Georg. Iv. 306-7 : 

** ante 
Garrula quam tignis nidum suspendat hirundo.” 

41. dippaé, axoc, 4, a chair; Opdvoc yuvatkeioc, Hesych. 
padaxac 2, observes the Schol., rapdcov ai yuvaixee paXaxaic 
KaOnvra xabidpaic, we tv Zupaxovotacc. Cf. Id. xv. 3. 

42. augplOupog, ov, having a door or opening on both sides. 
‘‘’AudlOvpoy videtur idem esse atque vestibulum Romanorum, 
vacuum illud sub dio spatium, quod ab ostio ad interiora edium 
patebat : ‘der Hof.’” Reiske. Whether this be correct or not, it 
seems tolerably certain, from a comparison of olkov piv dpa¢ révd 
augdlOvpov, Soph. Phil. 159, and of augirbAov—peAaOpov, Eur. 
Med. 134, that au@iBvp. is here the epithet of a word denoting 
house or apartment, subintell. So also the Schol., advricpt rod otxov 
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tov diBbpov. Briggs, however, follows Aim. Port. in rendering it 
‘“‘ per portam ;” and Wuest. conceives it to be “janua, que in 
interiorem zdium partem fert, fortasse ipsius vestibuli.” 

Ib. Scere, og, 4, doubly folding, an usual epithet of doors, 
&c. Hence it is probably used here as equivalent to duxAldsoc 
Obpac. The plural number is more usual. Am. Port. conceives 
that diKAfe is added as an explanation of aug{@upoe, which is 
most improbable. Reiske observes: ‘‘ decAi¢ autem est janua 
extima, per quam exitus in semitam publicam, et ex ea aditus in 
vestibulum patebat.” | 

44. elxare = elxoot, twenty. Boisson. reads eixort, observing : 
“ eixore pro elxart, EX UNO quidem nunc codice recepi ; sed rv, 10; 
v, 86; xv, 139; xvi, 51, multe mihi adfuerunt auctoritates.” 

46. Opaxcort, in Thracian fashion, cf. Aiyumriori, Id. xv. 48, 
&c. In Hom. Il. rv.533, the Thracians receive the epithet axpu- 
xouot, Where Heyne observes: ‘ Suspicor ‘Thraces erectos in ver- 
tice habuisse cincinnos, ut Germani prisci habuerunt (cf. Pellou- 
tier: Hist. des Celtes, 1. p. 265, et cf. B', 542.), et hodieque habent 
multi barbari (velut quidam Tartarorum), presertim Americani.” 

50. aroortpyw, to cease tolove. Similarly in Epigy. rv. 13: 

cai r@ yapleyre Tpinwrp 
evxe’ drogréptat rove Adgyiddc pe wd0ovc. 
Hence it passed into the sense of éo loathe, as in Asch. Ag. 482: 


roy avrioyv O& Toad drocrépyw Adyor 


Compare the signification of awé in compos. In amaAyéw, amoxn- 
dfw, arocrovedtw, aroroviw, arecBiw, &c 

51. yebw, to cause to taste, to give to taste, also to feed. In Id. 
x. 11, it may have either a trans. or intrans. sense. But the mid. 
and pass. are generally employed in the latter signification. Butt- 
mann observes, in his Irreg. Verbs, p. 51, “In Theocrit. 14, 51, 
we meet with a singular form yeéuefa, which unless forced can 
only be called a perfect without the reduplication: and as there 
are few or no undisputed instances of the reduplication (i. e. the 
real syllabic reduplication) being omitted in the pure times of the 
language, this form arose most probably from the faulty language 
of common life ; as the similar one, EAemro, Apoll. Rhod. 1, 45. 
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and 824. (which can be nothing but a pluperf:) is perhaps to be 
ascribed to an inaccurate imitation of the old Epic language.” 
52. apaxavéiw = apnxavtw, to be auhyavoc, which has both 
an active sense, not knowing what to do, having no expedient, and 
also a pass. against whom or which no expedients prevail, which 1s 
the more usual meaning. The verb follows here the latter sig- 
nification ; in Id. xxi. 103, the former. 
61. gpwrexde, h, dv, belonging to love, given to love, amorous. 

“ Contendit Barnesius in vita Euripidis, Theocritum Ptolemzi 
castitatem hoc in loco elevare aut deprimere noluisse; gpwrixd¢ 
itaque hic passive sumendum esse pro amabilis, Zopwroc ad&oc. At 
nulla hujus usus profert exempla. Neque vero si amori deditum 
describat Ptolemzeum, ideo castitatem ejus elevat noster: ait 
enim. Eid. xvi. 38. 

rg obrw rivd gavri adeiy rocoy avdpi yuvaixa, 

tocoyw wep Urodepatog én ipitacey dxotray. 
Atque magis probabile est nostrum hoc nomine Ptolemzum lau- 
dare, cum et ipse amori nimium deditus appareat ; unde et yuva- _ 
pavy vocat Plaundes in Metaphrasi distichorum Catonis. Lib. 
I. v. 6: 

et 6& y ipgy BovrAe, rov ipgy, cé riyyny imiyvavat 


oreixe Oedxptroy audi yuvatmavy.” 
Taylor. 


Wuest. explains in pass. signification, dilectus ab amore, venustus, 
but supplies no analogies. 

66. Awzoc, 6, but here neut. and so also in Hippon. 44, sec. 
Passow, 1.q. Awan, 4 (Aérw. Aowde, Adgpog), a garment, especially 
one of sheep’s skin, a cloak, mantle, &c. In Id. xxv. 254, the 
fem. form occurs. 

68. q = 9, here in sense of as, like we or Sre; often joined 
with superlatives, e.g. 9 apicrov, in the best possible way, Xen. 
Cyr. 11. 4, 32, vir. 5, 82. Fully expressed the original elements 
may have been raéry 68 9 dpicrov tort. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 461. 

Ib. rayxog, eg, 76, speed. It is frequently used in adverbial 
phrases for raxéwe, a8 dia raxove, Soph. Aj. 822, &c.; also with 
relatives wo or drt raxog, like we raxeora; as here, @ raxoc, with 
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all possible speed. On the transition of this and other substantives, 
as kparoc, peyeOoc, into an adverbial sense, &c., cf. Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
§ 579, 5. 

69. ércoyxépw, adv. (ayepd¢, a row, Exw, ayeiv, whence 
értaxéow corresponds to épetiic, but sec. Gramm. the firm land, 
as opposed to the sea, which Passow conceives to point to Eepdc, 
Enpde, &c.; axepdc, however, never occurs but in the phrase éy 
SXEPy, Nn @ row, sometimes written évayspw), in a row, one after 
another, by degrees, &c. Hom. Il. x1. 668, xvii. 68, xxmr. 125; 
Apoll. Rhod. 1. 330, 528; m1. 1269; rv. 451. 

10. dc = &we, until, while; occurs again in Id. xxrx. 20, and | 
Pind. Olymp. x. 61. 
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1. Aagun, , the laurel or bay. Aadgun rd purdy, daogwvn 
tic ova, 7 év ry SaleoOa gwvovaa’ %yxei yap Kkaoupévn. paprupel 
Oedxpiroc. x’ we avra Aaxg péya xaxruploaca. Etym. M. p. 250, 
35. It was sacred to Apollo because of the metamorphose of 
Daphne, and hence was supposed to possess inspiring properties, 
It was frequently used in ceremonies of divinations and the like. 
In the present instance v. 23 explains the use to which they were 
to be applied, and so in the imitation of Virgil, Ecl. virr. 82, 83. 
Cf. too, Tib. 1. 5, 81, and Prop. m1. 28, 36. Martyn conceives it 
proved, on Virg. Georg. 1. 306, that the “‘laurus” of the ancients 
was our bay, and not the laurel, which, he says, was called ‘ lauro- 
cerasus” by its first discoverers. 

Ib. pirrpov, rd, (piréw,) a love charm or love potion, in gen. 
"any means towards the production of love. Wuest. conceives it to 
embrace here all the magical apparatus which is about to be 
employed. 

2. ceAEBn, 7, a drinking vessel, goblet, bowl. Athenzeus, lib. x1. 
p. 50, gives the following description of this vessel : 

KeAgBn. Totrov rov éxrmparoc ’Avaxpéwy uvnuoveder 
"Aye On pip’ Hpiv, & rai, 
rexéBny, dxwe duvorey 
mpotiw? rd piv déx’ tyxéac 
idarog, ra wivre 5’ olvou 
xua8ouc. 


"AdnAoy 8%, wotov eldd¢ gore rornplov, 7} & wav morhpiov KEdéBn 

os + 4 ad 4 » J b) 4 .Y \ A a oe CY 
kaAsirat amo Tou xéetv Eig avrd THY AoIBHy, H Td AclBev’ TrovTo & 
iwt tov vypov aurvnOwe Erarrov, ad’ ov A€yerat xal 6 AEBne. Tee- 
Anvog 82 kat KAslrapxoce rove AloAgic pact otrw KkaXeiy To orn 
ovov. TlaugiAog 82 1d worhpiov Depuororida xaAounévny ry 
KeAEBnv elvat. Nixavdpoc & 6 Kodugwnog tv raic TAdccac 
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TOUMEVIKOY ayyEloy pEAtTNpoY THv KEAEBnv Elva. Kat yap ’Avtl- 
paxoc 6 KoAogwvoc iv rhurry OnBaidoc gdnat: 

cnprvcac abavdroict piper péravog olvoto 

doxdy tvimdeoy, cedéBerdy O Sree péptoroy 

Olowy ivi peycporg xetrat pédrtrog wewTANOc. 
Kai wad" 

adrap apgideroy xediBetoy EXdévrec 

Eurecov pédtrog, 76 pa of rpogepéorepoy Her. 
"AAXaxov S£ oyor 

nai xptcea Oéracrpa cai donnbic KedéBetor 

Eumdecov pércroc, 76 pad ob rpogepicrepoy ein. 
Lapw¢ yap viv «eAcBelov avri ayyelou ride réBeKe, tooaTov 
notipia Séactpa. Oedxpiroc & 6 Lupaxdotog év raig Pappaxev- 
tplae pyol: 


oripor rdy redéiBay govexéy oidg adyry. 
Kai Evgoplwv' 
né WoOEy wWorapay KehiBy arrongpvoag Udwp. 


"Avaxptwy 
’Quvoxdec 0 appimodrog 
pedtxpdy olvoy rpexvaboy KxedéBny Exovoa. 


Avovbatog & 6 Aerric, nyobpevoc Osodwplda, 7b el¢ rév "Epwra 
pédog, thy xeAXéBnv pyar riPecBae éxi rov dp0o0v rornplov, olov © 
mpovaracoc kat OnprxActov. 

Passow suggests an affinity of origin with cémreAXov. The Schol. 
observes, xeAg3n O& zorev Svoma WéAEwWC’ Eort OF Kal roThptoy 
EbdAwov xuAKwoeg. Evgopiwy év rornpioxAérry’ 


Soreg tuny KedXéBny drAUBnida podvoy drnupa. 


Warton explains it “ pila in quaaliquid pinsitur,” whence Dalzell 
renders a mortar, a sense it is supposed by some to bear in Ni- 
cander, Ther. 913. Polwhele translates it a cauldron. 

Ib. &wrog, 6 (the neut. dwrov, 7d, 18 found only in Apoll. 
Rhod. and the later Ep. Homer leaves the gender undecided. 
In Pindar it is always masculine, as it 1s in Id. x11. 27). The 
reputed ancient meaning was a blossom or flower, which Butt- 
man conceives he has disproved in his Lexil. sub. v., and for 
which he substitutes a lock of wool, as the original sense. ‘“”Aw- 
roc is the Lat. floccus. As this is derived from flo, so that comes 
from dye; and both mean the light and airy locks of the sheep, or 
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of the flax-plant.” But it appears most probable that the Schol. on 
Hom. Il. x11. 599, is correct in explaining old¢ awry a8 wpoPa- 
rou avOe & éoriv éply. So also our Schol., zpoBdrou dvOa, avr! 
rou éply’ a converse to which figurative mode of expression is found 
in ‘* comam—acanthi,” Virg. Georg. rv. 137, and “ sera comantem 
Narcissum,” ib. 122; ‘‘comantes silve,” Val. Fl. 1.429; ‘* comans 
humus,” Stat. Theb. v. 502; “flore comantem purpureo,” Virg. 
En. x11. 413. In Pindar dwrog always denotes the fairest and 
best of its kind, as it does in Id. x11. 27, Oetog awrog ‘Hpdwv. 
Buttm. presents no convincing objection (Lexil. p. 185~87) to the 
translation he mentions, “the bloom of the sheep,” which is that 
of the Schol. given above, for there is no weight whatsoever in 
the assertion, that in Od. 1x. 434, if this were its meaning, “ dwro¢ 
must have its genitive case after it,” as if the poet was bound to 
put in a word which no hearer or reader could be stupid enough 
to miss. Again, he quotes II. xmr. 599, where a sling is called 
ébatpopog olb¢ awrog, and asks, ‘ Now, is this the place, where 
the poet is speaking of a compact and hard-twisted sling, to intro- 
duce the idea of the finest, the softest, and the most beautiful 
wool?” To which it might be answered at once, that the best wool 
would make the best string. But, in fact, the ancient meaning 
renders the expression rather as equivalent to wool simply, which 
is Buttman’s object also, with this difference, however, that by 
the old interpretation we approach this sense in a mode worthy 
of an Epic poet, while Buttman’s method falls below the dignity 
of the common language of life: for when Telemachus, Od. 1. 
443, is described as sleeping xaxaAuppévoc oldc awry, is it cre 
dible that this meant literally ‘‘ wrapped in a lock of wool ofa 
sheep,” and so passed into “ wrapped in a fleece of a sheep ?” And 
again, that Pindar, &c., used the word dwro¢ to describe the most 
exalted excellence in poetry, &c., just as the Latins did /los, from the 
word having passed from the sense of flock or down to mean “ the 
downy pile or nap of cloth?” The editor is not only content to 
be classed with those who “ remain firm in their opinion that awro¢ 
means the blossom in a metaphorical sense” (Buttm. Lexil. p. 183), 
but also imagines that it originally bore this meaning in a literal 
sense. It may be added that such expressions as “ flocci instar” 
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fall very foul of the transition of dwro¢ (“ the Lat. floccus”) from 
this sense to that of denoting the highest perfection. 

3. Bapuvvéw, to distress, grieve, annoy. This verb is found 
no where else. Cf. V. R. 

Ib. caraPbopat, in mid. voice, to overpower by magic rites, 
compel to love by means of sorceries; 80 again in v. 10 and v. 159. 
Its elemental signification is probably to cause offerings to be burned 
against a person (cf. Passow’s sense of Oéw, trans. scil. to burn 
tn sacrifice,) and so to enchant. Thus one of the Schol. xaraQi- 
gouat, avri rov kar éxelvou Oipara romjow. 

10. @boc, cog, rd, incense, Lat. thus, hence an offering, and in 
general, sacred rites. In such sense it occurs in Epigr. rv. 16, and 
Epigr. vu. 3. Here it implies magic ceremonies. 

14. dacmAree, 4 (the form daomAne, frog, 6, 7, also occurs), 
terrific, horrid. It is the epithet of a Fury in Odyss. xv. 234. 


rnv ot iwi ppeci Once Oca Saorryjrig "Epivvic. 


It is thus noticed in the Etymol. M. p. 249.6. AaozAjric, 4) éptv- 
vic—Oedxpirog 68 ‘Exarne atré elvat eriPerov Aéyel, 1) peyadAwy 
Kakw@y avarumAapuévn, | atAnoroc tyswpd¢. The Schol. explains, 
AaonAjre. *H 7 ovK av rig StareAdosiev f 76 Oa émtratiKdy, Tro- 
AuréXaore. H avti tov woXdEguKh. 4 Eyxerrae 4 Satc, rouréoriw 4 
paxn. 7) mpooredNaZovca raic dqal, rovtésts pwopdpoc’ eel 4 a’rh 
éort Ty aeAnvy. Passow derives it either from the intens. prefix 
éa-, and zAfjoow, in the sense of very striking, or from the same 
and weAaZw, in the sense of very daring. 

17. *liyé, liyyoc, also Tuyé, 1, (ibSw,) the wry-neck, Lat. 
Lynx torquilla, a small bird, remarkable for its long neck, and 
the singular contortions of its head when held in the hand or 
surprised in the nest, which is usually built in the hollow of a 
tree or hole, as also for its peculiarly shrill cry. It was sacred to 
Venus, and much used in love incantations, especially to recall 
the alienated affections of a person beloved. It appears from the 
Scholiast on Pind. Pyth. tv. 214, sqq. 


woitay lyya Terpdxvapov 'OvrAvprdbey 
éy adit Ceviarca cicry 
patvad’ dpviv Kumpoyéivea pipev 
Tpwroy avOpwrrotct, 
7 
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that it was a custom with sorceresses to bind the bird to a four- 
spoked wheel, which they turned round and round as they 
chaunted their spells. According to others, the intestines of the 
bird were so used. Tzetzes upon Lycophron, v. 310, among other 
suppositions, mentions that of the iynx being attached to a 
magic top or wheel (pduBoc) of wax, and of both being placed 
on embers to waste away. Such would appear to have been the 
view of the Schol. on v. 30. Xadxovy Eon pduCov rv ix rod 
knpov Tov aldXou kal rou mhvouc lwyya Sia tiv oreppdrnra «at 
Sivauty twv gapuaxwyv. Hence, whatever may have been the 
exact method of its employment, tvy& passed into the significa- 
tion of a magic wheel or rhomb. Thus Theodote asks Socrates to 
lend her rijv Wyya, iva éi aot mowrov EAxw airhv. Xen. Mem. mm. 
11,18. So, too, in the Epigr. given, p. 20, Jac. Del. Epigr. 
“lbyE 1) Nexode, 1) nai dtawdvrioy Exe 
avépa cai ix Oadapwy waidag imtorapéivn, 
Xpvow TowrdOeioa, Stavyéog & dpeOvorov 
yAumrn, ool xeirat, Korps, pidov xréavor, 
mophupéing dpvod paraxy rpxi péiooa OeOeioa, 
Tig Aaprocaing Ecivia pappaxidoc. 
Hence it came again to signify any means of enchantment or love- 
charm; in general, according to Suidas, 7d ééAxov riv Stavoray 
sic ériBuplav kai Eowra, a spell, as in Pind. Nem. tv, 56, 


liyye O EXxopar Hrop voupnvig Oryéper. 


Wuest. conceives the 1ynx and its magic to be “ procul dubio,” 
‘* turbo flagello agitatus,” adding, ‘* Huic actioni vis éAcrexy tri- 
buebatur ; ut hodie quoque, per lusum certe, morantes rudicula 
agitata adducunt. Vetus superstitio, cujus causa per se patet. 
Aliud etiam instrumentum fuisse éxaricdyv orpdpadov indicatum 
me docet Fr. Jacobs., Nicephori locum in Schol. ad Synes. p. 362, 
afferens : %ort 8 6 ‘Exarixd¢ orpdpocg opaipa xpvoy pécov piv 
Exovoa admrpepov AiPov, S&C bAng dé tig exipavelag xapaxrijpac 
kat oxhpara Siddopa. raitny oy orpépovree émowovvto Tag ém- 
kAjjoec, Gc On kal tvyyac EAeyor.”—“ Rhombum triangulum (tri- 
bus, opinor, transversis gradibus, trochlearum nostrarum instar), 
secundum cxoAaorhy Theocriti, Attice adhibuerunt mage, quo- 
niam tres perfectus sit numerus; nomen Atticum piuBog erat, 
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pro magis vulgari pdéuBoc, sive, quod ayoAaorij¢ Apollonii refert, 
pbuBiov.” Voss on Virg. Ecl. vit. 68. This species of magic top, 
or wheel, but without any allusion to the bird, is mentioned also 
in Hor. Epod. xvi. 7; Propertius, m. xxvii. 35, and II. VI. 
26; Ovid. Amor. 1. virt. 7, &c. ; Lucan, vr. 455, &c. 

25. eiSouec. ‘* The later poets were the first, from misun- 
derstanding perhaps the Homeric language, to use eidw in the 
exact sense of to see; cidouec, as a present, Theocr. 2. 25., or they 
formed from the aorist idety a new future, dod y idnaw avrav. 
ib. 3. 37.” Butim. Irreg. Verbs, sub. v. Passow would probably 
consider this an aorist here, as he regards the verb as wholly ob- 
solete in pres. act. Its general usage in Theocritus is given in 
the V. R. Id. 1. 19. 

26. anabdvy, to reduce to dust, to utterly consume. Tlapa thy 
auabov apabiverv, rd agavigev.—rodww Oé re TVO apaBdre:— 
kata pixpov daravg, rouréariv, auafov kal xéviv rote. Etymol. MM. 
p- 76, 1.—apalivor, auaBov rojoat, apavica. aualoc yap 7 Kdvt¢. 
Schol. 

26. pduBog, 6, Att. piuBoc, (péufsw), anything that may be 
spun or turned round, a top, i. q. orpduBog, and BéufsE, Lat. turbo, 
a magic wheel. Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. v. 1131, observes, 
gori O2 Kai gappyakidwy rpdxo¢ 6 pdéuBoc mapa Oeoxpiry, xara- 
yonrevduevog év ry orpipecBar. Compare 

‘* Citumque retro solve, solve turbinem.” 

Hor. Epod. xvii. 6, 
and Gloss on v. 17. Wuest. refers to Levesque in Excurs. ad 
Thucyd. vi. p. 328, and Barker ad Etym. M. p. 1119, sqq., and 
in Thes. Steph. p. 11096, B. ed. Valpy. 

33. witupoyv, rd, generally in the plur. wirupa, bran, the 
husk of corn, ra Xexricuara tov olrov Kat tig KptOijc, Lat. Sur- 
fur. “Fr. Jacobs. observat furfures in talibus sacris etiam apud 
Demosth. pro Cor. 79. p. 313.15. commemorari. Idem hec addit 
ad ipsam rem illustrandam: obscura est in hoc negotio furfuris 
ratio. Erat rév mirépwy usus in mysteriis, in quibus qui initia- 
bantur furfuribus illinebantur; quare mirdpy mepimAarrecOai di- 
cuntur of pvobpevor, iidemque amopuarreoOa. Vid. Harpocrat. lex. 
p. 54. Fortasse coheret etiam cum aXevpopavteia. Ob hance 
relationcm ad mysteria hoc genus incantationis efficacia reliqua 
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vincere videri poterat ; nec ob aliam causam Simetha postremo 
loco utitur eo. Et statim apparet effectus.” Waest. 
34. addpag, avroc, 6, (Saudw) unconquerable, usually as subst. 
* adamant, i.e. the hardest metal, probably steel. Of this the throne 
of Hercules éy Atéc ofxy 1s said to have been made, in Id. xvu. 21, 
arepeoio reruyptva 2 adduavroc.. The commentators are divided 
as to whether the word is here an adjective or substantive. 
Valcken. follows one of the Schol. in understanding it as an ad- 
jective, and rév éy do. ad. to mean Pluto. ‘*’Adduag Schol. est ipse 
Pluto, xa9 oxAnpd¢ «al adduacrog. Quem nemo poterat exo- 
rare, cujusque janua ad nullius preces pandebatur (vid. Diatribe 
in Euripidis perd. Trag. reliquias p. 187. C.) Hecate tamen sive 
Diana movere posse videbatur Simethe: Ti & ”Apreue wat rov 
gv doa Kiviaae adduavra, xat cirt wep aagpadéc aAXo. 1d est, Kat 
tirig aAAog aadadije Sive oxAnpéc. ut sepe neutro genere adjecti- 
vorum homines designantur.” Valcken. So also Melhorn in An- 
thol. Lyr. p. 126, and Kiessl. in doc. Voss, on the other hand, 
takes it as a substantive, sustaining his interpretation as follows: 
‘‘ Precipue autem in Orco omnia firma atque valida ex adamante 
facta erant, ut securis Briarei (Ovid. Fast. m1. 805), radii textorii 
dez fatalis (Soph. fragm. Phzedr. Br.1v. p. 663), tabulze Parcarum 
(Ovid. Metam. xv., 813, Claud. xv. 202), clavi Necessitatis (Hor. 
Od. m1. 24, 5), 4Aoe Kevdivov (Pind. Pyth. 1v. 125), Titanum 
catene (Val. Fl. m1. 325), Cerberi (Senec. Herc. 808), Discordie 
(Manil. 1. 922): et, que primo loco memorandz fuissent, porte, 
tum ea, que ad locum inferorum ducebat (Lucian. de luctu. Pro- 
pert. rv. 11, 4), tum ea, quee sedem sceleratorum claudebat (Ovid. 
Metam. tv. 452). Hance Virgilius (Ain. vi. 552) ita describit: 
‘ Porta adversa, ingens, solidoque adamante columnz : 

Vis ut nulla virum, non ipsi exscindere ferro 

Ceelicole valeant. Stat ferreaturris ad auras.’ 
En adamantem od yevdwvupov, nulla neque mortalium neque 
deorum vi domandum. At Hecate movere valuit, et, quod Clau- 
dianus de portis Aevi canit (xx. 444): 

‘tunc sponte reclusos 
Laxavit postes adamas ; penetrale profundum 
Panditur.’ 


Cf. Stat. Theb. viz. 68.” 
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Wordsworth conceives that the word is a subst., but applied 
metaphorically to Pluto. ‘Omnibus enim familiare est, presertim 
poetis, personas designare nomine materia cui maximé ingenio 
sint similes. Ita Comicis stupidus est oréXeyoc, stipes, Philipp. 
ap. Dicearch. p. 10. Ad@og Aristoph. Nub. 1202. Quidni igitur 
‘wWlacrymabilem Plutona, rov év dda adduavra hic vocaverit Theo- 
critus, qui simili translatione usus est 11. 18. & rd xaAdv xofo- 
pévea, ro wav AIOOL x. 7. Midwv dpauara TIETPAS amcxopp’ 
atepauvw, &c. &c.’” The occurrence of the adjective adapav- 
revoc in Id. 11. 39, éwet ovx adauavriva ivi, is an objection to aéa- 
pac being an adj. here; and although ef ri wep aod. GAX. may, of 
course, be used as Valcken. considered it to be here, yet it is sim- 
pler to understand it in a neut. sense. Kiessl’s objections to 
the version of Voss have no weight : ‘“‘ At primum non patet, hic 
chalybs cur dicatur 6 2v adq adduac, quum, quod multa loca 
ab ipso Vossio citata demonstrant, ex illo metallo plurime res, 
que non in Orco erant, confecte essent.” But 6 ddduac alone 
means chalybs, and év q@éq is an attribute, giving an increased 
notion of unalterable firmness. “Tum ad hunc ddduavra moven- 
dum requirebantur corporis vires immane quantum auctz, quales 
sunt Gigantum, quarum cogitatio hic quidem, ubi Delphidis ani- 
mus obstinatus flectendus, alienissima est.” To criticise thus would 
imply a metaphysical correctness in imagery generally, for which 
Kiessl. must look in vain, and, indeed, the absence of such a nice 
subtlety here, rather suits the character of the speaker. 

36. xaAxlov, rd, any copper utensil, here probably the same as 
the 7yetov, which appears to have been a gong, or a species of 
cymbals mentioned by the Schol. on this v. ¢yaiv ’AroAAddwpoc, 
"AOhvyat tov ispopavrny tic Képne émexadouptyne érexpotev 70 
kaXobpuevoy 7xElov" Kat mapa Adxwot BactAéwe aroVavdvroc, tiwe 
Pace xpobsv AEBnra. 

38. hvlSe, interject. (Hv, Tat en, toe), lo! behold! Others 
accent it #6, and so Brunck and Kiessl. following Gregor. Cor. 
de dial. p. 286, ed. Schaef. 

46. AacOiwev = AnoOjva, aor. 1, pass. in dep. sense of 
AavOavoua, i. g. A“Poua, mid. to forget. Cf. Gloss. on Id. 
xIv. 9. 
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48. iwwopavée, edc¢, 7d, according to Theocritus, here, an 
Arcadian plant, of which horses are madly fond. ‘ De hippomane 
non consentiunt. Theocritus quidem herbam quandam indicat, sive 
vera fuerit, sive, ut quibusdam videtur (conf. Salmas. ad Solin. 
p- 660), fabulosa ; atque facile, fier1 potuit, ut planta id nominis 
in quadam tantum regione sortiretur, aut ab effectu etiam abusive 
ita vocaretur (v. Servium ad Virgil. Georg. m1. 280), quod equi, 
sl eam comederint, furorem passisunt. Crateuas quidem, vetus 
quidam botanicus, secundum Scholiasten ad nostrum locum dicit, 
To puroy Exel kapTov we obou ayplou, peAavrepoy d2 rd PbAXOV 
GoTep unkwvog axavOweece’ [Crateuas ita exponit, ut ad Daturam 
Metel consilium transferre possis. Sprengel in Histor. Rei. Herb. 
t. i. p. 127. Aiessl.] ect Theophrastus Hist. Plant. ix. cap. 15. 
(quem locum Palmerius et Valckenar. Jaudant.) memorat herbe 
genus dictum {mmoyuavéc, que maxine reperiatur Tegez et Cli- 
toriz, ideoque in Arcadia. Alter Scholiastes intelligit caruncu- 
lam nigram, fronti pulli recens editi innatam, quam equa innixa 
statim devorat, de quo veneficio, item hippomanes appellato, 
v. Plin. H. N. vit. cap. 42, sect. 66, ibique Harduin. Broukhus. 
ad Tibull. m. 4, 58, et interpretes ad Virgil. Georg. ur. 280 
(Voss. p. 593), et Ain. iv. 515.” Harl. ‘ Vix videtur hic in- 
telligi planta aliqua, sed potius concrementum, ‘ein Gewichs,’ 
quod cum equulco nascitur, et a veteribus pro philtro habebatur ; 
quod quale sit, docet Daubenton in Hist. Nat. Univ. Comitis a 
Buffon, vol. 1v. p. 124, ed. Amst.” Schreber. ‘“Schreberi expli- 
cationi, quam alter Scholiastes uberius exposuit, plura adversan- 
tur, et primum quidem, quod immopavic dicitur esse apud Ar- 
cades ; unde colligas veteres existimasse, rd immouavic proprium 
fuisse Arcadie. At qui factum est, ut soli Arcadici equulei cum 
ejusmodi caruncula nascerentur ? Tum usus vocabuli gurdv. 
(Conf. tamen Liebel. ad Archiloch. Reliquias, p. 91). Denique, 
id quod gravissimum est, locutio ért revt palvecBar, que, inter- 
prete Salmasio ad Solin. p. 940, non de eo usurpatur, qui alicujus 
rei gustu vel haustu ad insaniam adigitur, sed ‘de eo, qui rei ejus 
cujus cupiens est, quocunque modo potiundz ardore insanit.’ Adde 
Huschk. Anal. Crit. p. 29. Jacobs. in Anthol. Gr. t. vir. p. 156. 
Hieron. Bosch. in Anthol. Gr. p. 280. Eodem sensu Latini usur- 
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pant verba ‘ardendi’ et ‘insaniendi.’ V.Burmann. ad Propert. 1. 
13, 7.” Kiessl. A dissertation on Hippomanes at the end of 
Bayle’s Dictionary 1s also referred to. 

53. ayptog, fa, tov, also toc, tov. Its primary meaning 
seems to be belonging to the country, sylvan, in which sense it occurs 
in Onebuevor aypiov bAnv. Id. xx. 36; ayplnow emt ayiSyor Spa- 
covre aie. Id. xxiv. 89; dpvdc aypia pbAAa. Id. xxvi. 3; and pro- 
bably in Mosch. v. 13. Hence it denotes the qualities incident to 
a wild state, as 1, rude, boorish, &c., a sense it bears in we aypra 
waiadac. Id. xx. 6; aypiog el, rpd¢ mavra waXdlyxorog. Id. xx11. 
56: and 2, savage, ruthless, as in rov Atv brtueve rov ayprov. 
Id. x11. 6; i8 we ayptog. Id. xv. 53; aypia 0 avry yeldea. Id. 
xx. 11; a@ypte wai cal orvyvé. Id. xx1u1. 19; aypiov éprerdv. 
Id. xxrx. 13; and so in Mosch. 1. 22. A comparison of Theo- 
critus, Id. xx. 6, throws a doubt on its precise bearing in Mosch. 1. 
11. In Bion, 1. 16, 52, 1v. 1, xxvir. 5, its meaning is still that of 
ruthless, pitiless, which it appears to bear in this passage also. 

56. Atuvaricg = -vijric, oc, 4, fem. of Ayuviirne, ov, 6, 1. q. 
Aypvaiog (Aluvn, AeiBw), living or growing in marshes. The form 
Aumvae, a8o¢, 4, occurs in Id, v. 17. 

Ib. B&éXXa, 7, a leech. Ai BdEéAat [Kat] év Aipvate ylyvov- 
rat, kal év worapotc, mpocayduevar 2 [79 capki] rb alua &Onda- 
Zovar. eipnrat d& BdéAAa mapa 7d BdadAav, 6 tory RapyérAyew rd 
alua. To yap apédyew ’Arrixot BdadAav Aéyouct. Nikavdpog’ Fz 
obye 3dijAao véov yAayoe. Schol. 

58. catvpa (not capa), 4, a lizard. The form aaipog occurs 
in Id. vir. 22. The Schol. observes: Thy xowa¢ Aeyouévnv 
XAwpocaipay. siadyovoa yap kal évOvpoupévy 70 dia Tie cabpag 
woTov UmliaxvelTal avTw avpiov dwosv. EoTt O? abrn Suvayepiie, 
qric amoxravOcica Kat EnpavOeica Kat ovvrpifseica ody adgiry ol- 
Sorat, weubOevrae your, we kai ToUTO TwY PlATpwyr early Ev. 

59. Opdvoyv, rd, only used in plur. ra Opdva, flowers or herbs 
used in drugs and charms. Opdva Gecoado? piv ra metroiKktApéva 
Zia’ Kimproe 82 ra avOiva inaria’ AitwAol & pappaxa, He not 
KAstrapxoc’ “Ounpog 82 ra pdda, rapa rd avw Bopéiv éx tiie yiic. 
Schol. ‘ Ahlwardt. amplexus scholiaste explicationem ra weror- 
ktApéva wa, de lacerta accipit verbum ra Opdva, omnemque 
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locum sic exponit: ‘ Hance laccrtam tibi, Delphi, teram, et cras 
potum malum feram. Tu, Thestyh, sume hanc lacertam contritam 
et illine ejus limini.’ Nimirum venena e lacerta expressa retinet 
Simetha cras inde paratura potum venenatum, quo omnibus alls 
frustra tentatis ad extremum usura est; Thestylin modo contritam 
bestiolam illinere jubet. Sic omnia bene coherent. Hoc unum 
male me habet, quod numerus pluralis ra Qodva de una lacerta 
usurpatur. H. Vossius in programmate intelligit (Virg. /n. v. 
514), ‘ pubentes herbas, nigri cum lacte veneni.’ Ita ra Opdva 
dec. Nicandro in Ther. 413, ubi v. Schol. item Lycophr. 674, ubi 
Tzetz. interpretatur ¢appaxa pay«d. EHandem rationem probat 
vir doctus in Ephem. Lit. Univers. Sed nisi hec Opdva s. pap- 
paxa referuntur ad lacertam, et universe venena intelliguntur, 
omnis locus non satis cohzret.” But ifit be supposed, as is most 
probable, that Simztha had various articles beside her which 
might be employed in these guilty ceremonies, and that as she 
turned them over she came upon the lizard, which she remem- 
bered would make a poisonous drink, and that she resolved to 
defer the use of this until she had tried the effect of other milder 
measures—compare v. 159, sqq., 

viv pév roic pidrpoc carabvoopat’ ai O Ere eypé 

Aury, rav’Atéao riday, vai Moipac, apaket. 

roid ot by Kiorg eaxd pdppaca papi pudrdocer, 

‘A coupiw, déorvowva, rapa Ecivoro pa8oica. 
where the epithet xaxa, as corresponding with the caxdy in this 
verse, deserves to be noticed,—upon this view (and there is very 
little mere supposition in it), there is no difficulty in the transition 
to ra Opdva. Nay, the diversity of the action and mode of expression 
between the intercalary verses, 57-63, thus introduced, should be 
rather considered a ground of praise to the poet’s art. Martyn, in 
his note on Virg. Eclog. vurf. 91, has a comma after rpfbaca, and 
understanding ra Opdéva of the skin of the lizard, translates: 
“ Pound this lizard, I will make a strong potion of it to-morrow : 
but in the mean time take these Opdva, these spotted skins of 
lizards, and squeeze them upon his threshold.” But this con- 
struction of rpi~aea is intolerable, and the version of Oodva is a 
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mere speculation. Lycophron, v. 674, describes Circe as éyxuxwaav 
GAgiry Opdva. Vitgil, perhaps, expresses them in 
‘* Has herbas atque hec Ponto mihi lecta venena.” 
Ecl. vin. 95. 

60. pAca, 7, @ door-post ; it is used in the plural, Hom. Od. 
‘xvi1. 221. Itseems here to be used for the threshold. 

62. i416 062 w, to spit upon in order to avert any supernatural 
harm. Thus in Id. vir. 126: 


ypata re wapein, 
direc érepOvorca ra uy Kara voodgey ipvxos. 


‘‘ Eustathius ad Homerum Od. a. p. 1392, 42 = 22, 9, ro wapa 
Ocoxplrw "EmipOiZev, avri rov émurrbav yonrevrawc. Et ad 
Od. 8. p. 1482, 43 = 149, 16. Est igitur rréev pronuntiatum 
literis adspiratis, quam adspirationeni litera sibilans ultro efficit— 
Schneider. in Lex. Gr. suspicatur olim scriptum fuisse érnpirroioa 
a Wirrw Dor. pro mréw.” Kiessl. Wuest., led into error probably 
by the confused explanations of the Schol. on this passage, ex- 
plains ér1pO6Zorca, “ ‘ murmurans, non alta, sed suppressa voce ; ut 
versu 11, rorastsouat aovya. Alii explicant: ‘insputans.’ Sed 
loci, quem afferunt ex Idyll. vir. 127, alia est ratio; diversus 
etiam mos ille veterum, quo mali ominis averruncandi causa in 
sinum despuebant, ut Idyll. vi. 39.” But a comparison of this last 
passage, | 
we py) BaoxavOd dé, rpic sig indy Exrvoa nbdATov 
ravra yap a ypaia pe Korurrapig t&edidaker, 

with Id. vir., 126-7, in both of which an old woman is mentioned 
in connexion with wréw and érip0iZw, furnishes a strong corro- 
boration, if it- were necessary, of the similarity of meaning of the 
two words: and the spitting may have either formed a part of the 
ceremony, or been intended to guard the agent from any recoil of 
evil consequences. 

66. cavagdpac = -npdpoc (kavn, pipw), carrying a basket, 
the basket bearer, in certain solemnities of Demeter, Bacchus, and 
-Athene; of Diana also, as here: “ Simili festo, quod Patris in 
Achaia in honorem Diane Lophriae quotannis instituebatur, lege 
Pausan. Achaic. c. 18.—Canephori Dianae haud scio an in uno 

o 
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hoc loco mentio fiat. Proprie canephori erant in Panathenaeis ;’ 
sed eedem memorantur in pompis Minervae, Cereris et Bacchi 
(vid. Spanhem. ad Callim. hymn. in Cer. 127) et Junonis, ut ex 
Horat. Satir. 1, 3, 11, colligi licet. Vid. Heindorf. ad 1. d.” 
Wuest. 

69. poaZw, to tell, speak, bid, as in Id. 1. 102, Id. xx. 7, Id. 
xxv. 47. In mid. éo tell one’s self’, and so, to muse upon, consider, 
notice, &c., as in this intercalary verse, and in v. 84, Id. vz. 13, 
Id. xxv. 180. So also the pass. form, as in Id. xxv. 217.. 

70. paxapirce, oc, 4, fem. of -pirne, ov, 6, one blessed, i. e. 
dead, as first in ASsch. Pers. 633, but only of one lately dead. 
Bentl. Phalar. p. 23. So also in Alciphron, m1. 37. Similarly the 
Lat, feliz and beatus. Cf. Lambin. on Hor. 1. Sat. rx. 28: “ Tidem 
a Doribus Zayepira:, tanquam melioris sortis participes facti, ap- 
pellabantur. Vid. Ruhnk. ad Tim. p. 59.” Wuest. 

73. Béacoc, %, (probably the Hebrew Bitz, Gesenius Lex. 
in v.), a fine, yellowish flax, the linen made from t. 

74. Evorle, (oc, 7, (Ebw), a fine robe. yuvaeidy re Evdvpa 
wewoxtApévov. [Hy o2 xat avdpwy. ‘Apioropavnc: [Nub. 71] 
pw dabvac emt worw Evorid Exywv.] “AdAwe. wepe{3drAatov Aewroy, 
@ Xpwvra Kat of apparnAarat. Schol. Hesychius explains it: 
Xiray woonpne, yuvatkeloc, wapa rov EvecOa. Cf. Annot. on 
Id. xv. 21. 

78. EXlxpucoc, 6. Cf. Gloss. on Id. 1. 30. 

85. cxamrupde, a, dv, (“not for xararupoc, but from xdrw, 
xarvw, from the drying effect of wind, like atog, from dw, anu, 
but cf. Herm. de Emend. Gr. G. p. 59.” Pass. in v.) dry, parched, 
as in Id. v1.16; here in active sense, parching, burning, rupwene, 
Schol. In Id. viz. 37, and in Mosch. mr. 94, the phrase xazrupdy 
ordua occurs, with regard to poets, in the sense of clear-sounding, 
&c., asin Lucian, Deor. Dial. xx11. 3, cited by Wakefield, Movomde 
re.yap sit, kat cupiZw wavy xarvpdv. Compare the use of the 
‘Lat. aridus. 
| Ib. Eakawalw (a suphiont AawaZw), to sack, destroy. ‘‘ Ho- 
mericum verbum, quod sepe de urbibus, que diripiuntur et 
vacuefiunt, adhibetur. Insolens hoc visum nonnullis ad formam 
humanam translatum. Sed quidni morbus acutus hominem ex- 
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tenuans atque conficiens apte dicatur takaralwy? Haud male 
mihi videor comparare Senec. Hipp. 279 : 
‘¢ Dabitur totus furor in medullas, 
Igne furtivo populante venas.” 
Aptius etiam comparatur locus, quem mihi Fr. Jacobs, subminis- 
travit, Agath. Anthol. Palat. v. 294. otrw & #adawaka giAnc 
wbpywua kopelnc.” Wauest. 

88. Oawoc, %, @ plant or wood used for dying yellow. The 
Schol. supplies the following account: Odyoc yap tori EbXov ze, 
& xaXkirat oxvBdpior, fryouv cxvOxdv Ebrov, He gnot cal Targus. 
rouTy o& Ta Epa amrrovot, xal worover phAtva, cal tag tplxac 
EavO(Zovorv. "Eore df 76 wap Hiv Aeyopevov ypvadévAov. ’AcxAn- 
midone O& purdv rt xAwpoy, 8Oev cai rv Oaplav mpo¢ ra Vrwma’ 
BarrecBa 88 ix rabrn¢ Ta KpoKoEdy. ** Oaoc vero num lignum. 
fuerit Scythicum, oxv@dproy, quo lanam tingunt et capillos red- 
dunt flavos, quod idem ypvodEvAov, lignum aureum, dicitur, uti 
scholiastes tradit ; an herba quedam pallida (gurdv 7 yAwpov ait 
Asclepiades apud Scholiasten ad h. 1.) Sicula, ab Crateua inventa 
in insula quadam, Thapso, que est una Sporadum, sita inter 
Arceusam et Phoenicen, cuius succo illi oblinunt faciem, qui 
velint videri pallidi et aegroti, ut Scholiast. ad Nicandri Theriac. 
v. 529. memorat, ulterius investigat Io. Bodaeus a Stapel ad 
Theophrasti histor. plant. libr. rx. cap. 13. p. 1104. conf. Wolf. 
ad Sapphus fragmenta, p. 249.” Har. 

‘© Thapsus, secundum Schohiasten, est lignum quoddam, quod 
etiam scytharium vel scythicum dicitur, lanamque melino, capillos 
autem flavo colore imbuit. <A plerisque glycyrrhiza habetur ; nee 
obesse videtur, thapsum lignum appellari, glycyrrhizam radicem 
_ esse, cum exempla non desint, Graecos olim radicem maiorem et 
duriorem lignum appellavisse. Conf. Bod. a Stapel in Theophr. 
p. 1105. <At glycyrrhizam ad usus tinctorios adhibitam fuisse, 
nullibi reperitur. Anne Thapsus fuent Rhus Cotinus Linn. Sp. 
Pl. p. 3883? qus pro Coccygria antiquorum haber solet. Hec 
in Scythia nascitur, materiam habet luridam, et colore tam me- 
lino, quam flavo tingit. Si inter radices querenda esset thapsus, 
mihi potius quam glycyrrhiza rhaponticum esse videretur, planta 
in Scythia inquilina, cujus radix nostro quoque tempore ab incolis 
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ad tincturas lutcas recipitur, teste cl. Pallas Itin. tom. i. p. 380. 
Hic @ayw intelligitur color talis, qualis huic frutici est, eoqué 
tingitur ; ‘quittengelb’ German dicerent.” Schreb. 

92. advupt, i. q. aviw, to accomplish, effect, complete, as in trav 
pecarav ddov avupuec. Id. vit. 10; avue muxpdv Epwra, xat é¢ réAog 
avue polpac. Id.1.93; Spdpov dvvev. Id.111. 41; rodd¢ avve xpdvav. 
Id. vit. 6 3 odmw roy péoaroy Spdpov dvuev Goya ceXdvae. Id. xxI. 
19. In Id. v. 144, and Id. xvuz. 17, the mid. occurs in sense of to 
accomplish for one’s self, i.e. to win. Itisin the pass. here, and 
the phrase seems to mean literally, ‘the time was being ended in 
its flight,” and so to imply, “ was passing rapidly away.” 6 xpé- 
voe dinpxero plwv. Schol. Compare viv& averat, Il. x. 251; troc 
avéuevov, Herodot. vir. 20. This usage appears to be distinct 
from that Attic employment of avéeyv, as in Aristoph. Plut. 229, 
avicag rpéxe: avicare reréueva mpde tudv addav, Av. 242, by 
which some have supposed it to be illustrated. 

98. rnvel = éxet. Wuest. observes that it is here used for 
ixetoe, adding: “ Adverbia, que commorationem in aliquo loco 
declarant, eorum loco usurpantur, quae motum in aliquem locum 
significant, quum dicimus aliquem non pervenisse in aliquem lo- 
cum, sed eundem diutius ibi commorari. Sic v. 101, idayéo rade, 
‘huc adduc,’ ut apud nos maneat. Id. v. 67, rad’ tvOdv, * huc 
veniens,’ ibique aliquamdiu commorans.” But this seems to be 
an over-refinement. We also use there for thither, with verbs of 
motion. 7 

107. coxvdéoxw, a form of xoxudéw, to flow, stream copiously. 
The Schol. explains: xarérpeye, xaregépero wat Sapirrwe Eppet; 
épolwe kal kat’ loov raic KaDbyporg Spdaaig. Kdxog yap 5 SayirYe 
poug. wvoparomerotnra 6. Hesych. derives it from an adverb, 
Kdxv 1. q. X0onv, coptously. Passow regards it as reduplicated from 
xéw, xvonv, comparing popyipw and ropdipw from pipw and 
pipw. 

109. cvuGdopar (“cf. kvv: nothing to do with cbwy,” Pass.), 
to whimper or whine, as dogs do for joy, as in Id. vr. 30. 

110. dayte, vdog, %, (“ probably a Thessal. word,” Passow), 
adoll or puppet. Aayic 8é tore copoxdoptdy Tt, kadovet St a’Td Kad 
vougny’ ol ct wAayydva, we ArriKol, ad Tou wewAGoBa ex Knpod- 
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‘*’Vox rarissima atque incertae originis bis fuit apud Hesychium 
‘“inventa; nam, ubi vulgatur Aartc, viri Docti hince scribendum 
monuerunt Aayic, coupadAXtoy viugn AevKdxnpog, et in V. Kayapre 
lunguntur Aayte, xat TAayywv, cat Xpvoa\Xic, 7d nopoxdamov. 
Sic dicebantur puellarum ludicra, imagunculez ex cera, gypso, vel 
aere facte. Vid. eruditissime notata a D. Ruhnkenio ad Timezi 
Lex. Platon. p. 120. (p. 165.) conf. Io. Toupius Emend. in Suid. 
P. 11. p. 114.” Valcken. 

112. aoropyoe, ov, (a, priv. orfpyw), without natural affec- 
tion, farthless, cruel ; 6 oxAnpdg Kat emi pirla aBéBatog. Schol. It 
is used of an adulteress, Id. xvir. 43, 


dorépyw bt yuvatdc ir’ addorplp vdog aiév. 
In Bion, xvit. 5, it is an epithet of "Eowe, 


candy roy" Epwra rixnat, 
dypiov, doropyoy, popdg védov obdéy Spotoy. 

119. avrlka (adroc), forthwith, immediately. Buttm. Lexil. v. 
sure, not. 1, derives it as rv avrny tka, assuming an old word, 
i&, Fig, correspondent to the Lat. vice, vices. With the combi- 
nation airlka vuxrde, at the first approach of night, compare vuKrog 
awof in Id. x1. 40, 

rly, rd pidoy yAuKbpadoy, apa xppavroy dsidwy, 

wodrdet vunric dwpi. 
And again in Id. xxrv. 38 ; as also oi rig nutpac, &c. Cf. Jelf, 
Gr. Gr. § 527. 

156. SArn, 7, also 6AM, toc, and og, 4, an otl-flask, gene- 
rally made of leather, used in the palestra. “OXrn xuplwe % Sep- 
parlyyn AjvBoe, Se he goriy darhoacOa rd EAaov. viv 82 awe 

THY XaAKiy gnot AfkvOov, Sid 7d Awplda davat, avri Kopi Aac. 
7a yap Koplvfta xaAxdpara SiaBeBdnra. [Td ayyciov tharodd- 
xov. “OdAmic, olovet tAaomle, kal card ovyxomny dAri¢|. Schol. 
“ Argutatur Scholiast., qui dAwav doricam dici ponit, quod ex 
aere Corinthio facta fuerit. Pro illius juvenis conditione et pro 
ampullae usu eam e corio factam facilius credas. Dorica dicitur, 
quae Atticis frequentius AfxvOog appellatur. Id. xvi. 43, est’ 
bAmie eaque argentea. Doctissima de voce éAmn disputatio 
Barkeri legitur ad Etymol. M. p. 1112 sqq.” Wuest. 
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161. xtorn, 4, @ chest, Lat. cista; it occurs again in Id. xxv1.7, 
"leoa & &x xlorac wewovaptva xepotv EAotcat, where Toup observes: 
« Notandus locus, nam hic sacra res agitur. Est autem Klory vas 
mysticum, in quo ra lepa recondebantur scilicet— Meminit Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus in Protreptico, et Catullus in Nuptiis Pelei--: 


‘ Pars obscura cavis celebrabant orgia cistis.’ 


Ad quem locum consulendi Interpretes. Quae vero cistas fere- 
bant, Keorogépor dicebantur, de quibus vini eruditi, sed minus 
accurate, ad Suidam, Harpocrationem, et Demosthenem in Orat. 
pro Corona. Aliud est xoropopety, aliud xocogopetv. hoc viro- 
rum, illud mulierum est. Quod et recte animadvertit vir exqui- 
sitae doctrinae Henricus Valesius. Hinc Aeschines xiacoddpoc, 
non xtsro@dpoc. de quo nos ad Suid. V. Srperrotc. Idem autem 
xlarn, ktotic, et xeorac. Hesych. Kiordc, xiproc. Quem locum 
frustra sollicitarunt viri eruditi. Callimachus in Epigram. xix. 

"Ec0’ apiv x’ a corde dgadia mpde roy Epwra. 
Ita scribendus iste versiculus. ‘ Est et nobis remedium contra amo- 
rem. Ktordg sive xlorn est papuaxorwAou ayyetov. vas pharmacis 
recondendis adcommodum. Quo sensu usurpat Theopompus Co- 
micus apud Polluc. x. 180. 

ry olxiay yap evpoyr eiaehOwy BAnY 

klorny yeyovutay gappaxorwXov Meyapixov. 
Hinc Simaetha apud Nostrum in Pharmaceutria, 

roid of ix xiorg xaxd Gdppaxa papi puArAdocey, 
"Acouplu, dicrova, rapa Feivoro paboica. 

Atque hinc intelligendus Callimachus.” 

166. dvrvé&, vyog, 7, “strictly any rounded or curved body.” 
Passow. ‘Probably allied etymologically to aysxrvt.” Smith's 
Antiq. in v. which cf. In Hom. II. it occurs frequently in the sense 
of the rim of the round shield which the ancients used. So in 
Id. xx11. 184, 

Celwy naprepdy Eyxoc un’ domidog dvruya mparay: 
and also in that of the rail or elevated rim of a chariot. Hence it 
was used for the chariot itself, as here. 
In Mosch. 11. 88, Passow understands it to mean the.dise of the 
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moon. Briggs considers that it signifies a chariot there also. The 
passage describes the horns of the bull into which Jupiter trans- 
formed himself in his amour with Europa, 

tod r’ bx’ GdANdotore wipa dviredre rapnvov, 

dvrvyog nucrépov kepaie dre wixXa cedyvne. 
and it seems most likely that dyrv& has its usual meaning there 
of rim, and that the verse means literally, ‘‘as the curves of the 
horned moon’s halved rim.” The word xéxAa may perhaps be 
rendered ‘‘ curves,” and must be used proleptically, as itis obvious 
that the moon is described in a phase before, 


** Cornua tota coirent.” 
Ovid. Met. vu, 179. 
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6. ‘Oude, adv. (dude, akin to dua), equally, alike, Lat. panier, 
here in sense of together, in the same place, the signification usually 
expressed by duov. It is to be distinguished from Spuwe, the 
conjunction, nevertheless. 

7. Beto, rd, (Bpbw), a kind of mossy sea-weed, Lat. alga. 
“‘ Bodoy hic intelligitur Q@aAaco.ov, muscus marinus, 1. e. fucus. 
Conf. Bodzeus ad Theophrast. p. 411.” Schreber.—“ Diosconid. rv. 
99, Bpsov rprxwdec OaAdcaroy, ‘ fucus aculeatus.’ Sprengel. Hist. 
Rei Herb. tom. i, p. 103.” Kiesel. 

8. Kardd Bn, 1), (kadAbrrw), a hut, composed in this instance of 
branches of trees, &c., Lat. tugurium. Wart. quotes in illustration 
an Epigr. of Leonidas Tarentinus, Anthol. m1. xxi1. 20. in which 
the death of an old fisherman is described as taking place ina 
residence of a similar description: "AAX’ Bav’ tv KadbBy cxoul- 
TLOt, ADyvoe Sroia; and also caAvPra SAlya, said of some fisher- 
men’s dwellings. Alciphr. Epist. lib. 1. 1. Cf. too, an Epigr. of 
Dioscor. given in Annot. on Id. xv. 135, where the word is ap- 
plied to a bower of Adonis. 

9. xaXaBioxoc, 6, Dim. from xédafoc, (perhaps akin to 
cAasoc), Lat. calathus, a basket. “ KadXa@toxor, calathi multiplici 
usul inservientes, ut gestandis piscibus, quos quis cepit.” Kieszl. 
—‘ Sic in pictura Pompeiis eruta, quae piscatoriam scenam exhi- 
bet, Amor cernitur cum hamis et calathisco. Vid. Iahn. Jahrb. 
der Philol. 1828. Tom. m. Fascic. 3. p. 351.” Wuest. 

10. «aA apog, 6, Lat. calamus, a reed or cane, asin Id. xxvii. 
4, where Kiessl. cites xaAapuoc rayve Kat xotAog, rapa rorapoic 
gudpsvoc, S¢ kat Sdvak xaXeirat, brd roy d? Kémptog. Dioscor. 
D. Mat. Med. 1. 114. So also in Id. vir. 24, 1t occurs in the sense 
of a reed used in the formation of a cipry&. Here, and infra, 
vv. 43, 47, it denotes a jishing-rod, in which sense Oppian uses 
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Sdévaké. Halieut. m1. 75. Tov & of piv Sovdxecoww avaiapevor do- 
Axoiory ‘Opunjv trreov wWrAoKov aypwoaoverv. 
Ib. &yxtorpov, ré (akin to @yxoc, ayxbAog, ayxipa), a jish- 
hook. Occurs again vv. 46, 56. 
a Ib. X\H8a. Toup regards this as the plur. of A7Rdov, 7d, which 
he takes to be a form of Ajdog, cog, rd (according to Damm, from’ 
Asiog), a light, thin dress, observing: * Idem AjASog, AnSov, et AA- 
Seov sive Aydcov. Ejus meminere Pollux, Hesychius, Suidas, alii. 
Etymologus : Ajdiov, PiAhuwy pnot onpalveay evredt¢ yerwviov, 
# xAavida raXadv. “ Vestem vilem et detritam.” Aerrov Ajdioy 
vocat Clearchus Solensis apud Athenaeum. Sunt autem Ajda 
guxidevra, “retia lacera et usu detrita,” ‘‘a parcel of old nets.” 
Quae pars supellectilis piscatoriae. Dicitur autem Anda puxidevra, 
ut xAalva ALvovAKoe, xiTwY TpLyAoPdpoc, et 81 quae alia eyusmodi. 
de quibus nos in Epist. Crit. p. 106. Sed haec sunt paulo 
eXquisitiora, et non nisi paucis perspecta.” Xirwy rpryAog¢dpoc 
means a “net for catching mullets ;” hence this fanciful interpre- 
tation of Ada. What sense the commentator gave to guxid- 
evra 1s not quite clear, except we are to understand “ laccra 
et usu detrita” as a version of the word. If the interpretation 
of ARda in the sense of “ nets” were admissible, there would be no- 
thing to prevent guxidevra meaning literally “ full of sea-weed.” 
Ahlwardt and Dahl, on the other hand, adopt the view of Stroth, 
that Andoy is here used of a shrub, the cistus creticus. ‘ No- 
tum est, 76 Ajdoyv proprie fruticis genus esse, ex quo colligitur 
Ajdavoy, gummi quoddam, aut illi similis succus, de quo multa 
vide ap. Salmasium in Plin. Exercit. cap. xxvi. p. m. 257 sqq. 
cujus meminit etiam Plutarchus Tract. de iis qui sero a Numine 
pun. p.m. 553. Illud Aqsoy autem erat rola s. Boravwenge An, 
id est frutex, seu herba, cujus natura ad fruticum naturam prox- 
ime accedit, ut ex scriptoribus a Salmasio allatis apparet. Hjus- 
modo herba ad capiendos pisces uscs esse veteres, Oppian. 
‘AXevt. II. v. 422. testis est. En verba ejus: év dé of (scil. 
Kbprw) eiow 
 pKeoty eihupévoug Adac Badey, audi O& woiac 

eivaNiag cropiooty tdnoaro, Tyot yavivr at 
oadrat 7’, 36° Saco Borayngayoe ix Ove adXot. 
‘ ot ror’ dyepopevos rroiag payo¥, abrdp Ereira 
ég puydy nixOnoay, 60 abtixa KbpToy avidket. 


P 
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Luce igitur clarius est, A#Sow nihil aliud fuisse, nisi rofae spe- 
ciem, qua usi sunt piscatores tanquam deAgari ad capiendos pisces, 
quodque propterea etiam Theocriteus ille piscator in tugurio suo 
ad illum usum servabat.” Stroth, in Exeurs. ad Theocrit. locum in 
Chrestomath. gr. p. 240 sq. This critic, however, himself prefer- 
red Reiske’s emendation of Alva, which is out of the question, as 
the first syllable of Aivov is always short. According to H. Voss, 
“ duxidevra Aijoa sunt “ vestimenta fuco tincta” [why not “ covered 
with sea-weed ?”] Sic xpoxdee solet usurpari.” To which Kiessl. 
objects: “‘ Sed ab hoc loco, ubi rav yspev abAqpara commemo- 
rantur, Vestimentorum mentio prorsus est aliena.” Brunck also 
conceives the word to mean “‘ garments” here, but prefers to read 
Aadn = AHOn, AHSea, observing, ‘ Sincerum est AR#do¢ ; sed nullibi 
occurrit A#dov. Quod saepe factum fuisse constat, hic quoque 
contigisse credo, transpositas fuisse vocales, et scripsisse Theo- 
critum Adon, dorice pro Afen, Andea.” In this emendation he 
appears not to have been orginal: ‘“ Brunckio placuit Addn, post 
virum doctum apud Reisk. cujus hee est adnotatio: ‘io. yp. Xady 
Awptxw¢ avtit rov Anon Andog yap zorw ebreric rpyBeviov 7 
XAapiciov wadady. Alcman. Aadog sivéva xaddv. v. Eustath. ad 
Il. &.’ (p. 1147. 1=1199. 34.) Add. Polluc. vii. sect. 48. Suid. 
tom. 11. p. 438. Hesych. s. v. ARsiov et Anidiov, Stephan. Ind. ad 
Thes. L. Gr. col. 1370. Brunck. ad Aristoph. Av. 715.” Kéesal. 
Cf. V. R. 

11. dpptd, %, (Sppog, stow), a fishing-line. The « is long, as in 
Oppian. Halieut. 111. 76, quoted above on v. 10. In Eurip. Hel. 
v.1631,"H8n 8? cauvov® bpmcav relvwv pe tie "AvelXer’, it is short. 
“ Plenius dicit Oppianus dpuejy irmetav ebrAoKov (eine aus Pfer- 
deharen geflochtene Angelschnur). Adde Oppian. 111. 151, ubi hos 
funiculos appellat yatrag immeiag: et v. 468. Aerry & Spy xobdne 
tptxo¢ GmAoxoc’ et Plutarch. de solertia anim. p- 976. rv dpucav 
ov moovat TOA‘TAOKOY Tog dupact Tov Bpdxwy, Od? TpaxEtav’ 
crmelaig 6 OpiEi xpwvrat, rag roy appiywy AauBdavovreg” al yap 
OnAEat TY OVpy Thy Tpixa BeBpeypévny adpavy rotover a Strothio 
memoratos. A Polluce i. cap. 9. ubi item piscatoria instrumenta 
recenset, sect. 97. nominantur tplye¢ trweor. Ibi etiam Xivov in 
instrumendis piscandi numeratur, quod Kihnius in nota scribit 
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idem esse quod épuav, § funiculum,’ ex quo pendet ‘ hamus,’ in- 
terdum etiam ‘ rete’ denotare; unde in Glossis Aivoy xcuvayerexdy, 
‘rete’ Hadem Glosse, dpucd, 4 rov ayxforpou, ‘linum,’ ‘ hamus.’ ’ 
Harl. 

Ib. wiproc, 5, also xbprn, }, a weel, a twiggen snare or trap 
for fish. Lat. nasssa Oppian. Hal. 111. 341, gives the following 
directions for its formation : 

xtprov d& whikato wepidpopoy Srre piytoroy 

rEesxXwy,  oraprony IBypicw ie Adyotow 

paBdoug dugtBarwy: AEvp7 JE 08 Eloodog Eorw,. 

yaornp 7 eipuvyaving’ dédeap é ot Evdoy ivein. 
With which compare the following passage from Silius Italicus, 
wherein he likens Hannibal to a fisherman constructing this spe- 


cies of snare: 
‘‘ Haud secus ac vitreas solers piscator ad undas, 


Ore levem patulo texens de vimine nassam 
Cautius interiora ligat, mediamque per alvum 
Sensim fastigans, compressa cacumina nectit:. 
Ac fraude arctati remeare foraminis arcet 
Introitu facilem, quem traxit ab equore, piscem.” 
Lib. v. 47-52, 

Ib. sxotvog, 4, also , in later writers a rush, of which bas- 
kets and the like were made. It forms part of the axpido8npa 
in Id. 1. 53, as it is here the material of the AaBbpiw8oc. In 
Id. xx111. 39, it means a rope platted of rushes. 

Ib. XaBipivoc, 6, a labyrinth, “ AaBbpwAo & cyoivwy, 
labyrintht juncei, h. e. Ahlwardto interprete, nasse: minores, €x 
juncis facte, quae, ut justa curvatura sinuarentur, aliis juncis 
intexebantur. De multiplici usu nominis AafSépiwBog vid. Creuzer 
in Meletemat. e disciplina antiquit. P. I. p. 85. Minus recte alii 
intelligunt retis viminei genus; Xylander ra apglBAnorpa, quae 
apud Oppianum 111. 80. Schneider vertit jacula.” Kiessl. Passow 
adopts the latter view, rendering ‘‘a bow-net of rushes.” Fr. Jac. 
compares sivadtoc AaBiprvBoc. Anthol. Palat. vi. 224. 

12. -nipiv Bog, 4, (unpbw), a cord, line, &e. “ Mipwia. Fu- 
niculi, quorum usus in piscatione varius fuit, et quibus interdum 
hami majores adligabantur. Oppian. Hal. 111. 532. citante Strothio, 

| G\Ad rd piv yuproy re ai dxXoToy ywpnrat, 
pnpivOoy dimdgow axaypévoy Eumadty atxpaic. 


cxvi GLOSSARY. 


Item rv. 584. 
— ad’ apexeures 
avrg pnpivOy wepidivéi wexrnuiat. 


fTarles. 

Ib. wdag, cog, 7d, (“ probably from xetuat, coraw, cf. nwo, 6 
but Hemsterh. from die, Att. of¢, Aol. de, and digamm.xwe.” Pass.), 
a soft fleece. In Id. xu. 16, it is used of the golden fleece, as also 
in Herodot. vu. 193. Its genuineness here is defended, and 
purpose thus explained by J. Wordsworth. ‘‘ Kwac¢ sanissimum 
puto. Pellem intelligas qua lembi transtrum sternebant, quam 
Umnptotov dicit Thucydides, et in qua, si opus erat, dormire po- 
terant. Vid. omnino Schol. ad Thucyd. 1. 93. Arnold. ibid. et 
Append. ad ejusdem Thucyd. vol. 1m. p. 466, Thirlwall, Hist. 
Gree. vol. 11. p. 158, not. et ad Aschyl. Agam. 542, omapvac 
mwapitec Kal KaxooTpwrove—vmnpéatdy tort 7d Kwa @ emxaOny- 
rat of épéacovrec. Schol. ad Thucyd. 1. c. Pellem illam Thucydidi 
umnpiotov Theocrito xwag dictam, rpooxepaAatoy vocat Hermip- 
pus apud Hesych. s. v. ravxrév. Vid. Blomfield. Gloss. ad A&sch. 
Pers. v. 402, Append. p. 212. ed. secund. Conf. Aristoph. Equit. 
786, xara xafiZov padaxwe, iva py tplBy¢ riv év Tadapive. Ran. 
221, 236.” 

13. widoc, 6 (Lat. pilus, Angl. felt), wool or hair wrought 
into felt. Hence apud alia, a felt hat, as here. Bmrggs quotes in 
illustration this notice of a fisherman’s hat, in Philipp. Epigr. 5. 
kal iAov augikpnvoy, vdarooréyn. Fr. Jac. cites Posidon. apud 
Athen. vi. p. 274. B. midoue taig xepadatc repixeipeOa zpoBar- 
tlwy Sepparwv saceic. 

18. tpoovyjxw, more frequently as Dep. rpoovhyopua, to 
swim towards, also to flow towards or upon, as here. The act. form 
vnyw occurs in Odyss. v. 399, 439. 

23. pivb0w (uvic), Lat. minuo. Here, in its intrans. sense, 
to decrease. 
| 32. vexa&éy (1 mid. fut. of vxdw, to conquer, here in pass. 

sense.) With regard to this form, Buttm. Gr. Gr. § 95, obs. 2. 
observes, ‘‘ The Doric dialect has & instead of a, (in the fut. and 
aor.1.) not only in most verbs with Z, ex. gr. coulEw, dica&w, from 
couicw, dckaGw, but also in verbs which have a vowel before the 
w in the present tense, but chiefly only when the vowel in the 
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usual fu. 1s short; ex. gr. tyéAakEe.” And in a note on this obs. 
he states: “ The instances are more rare when this form, 1. takes 
place also with the long vowel, as »xd&y, and 2. passes over to 
the other tenses, a8 éAvylyOnv, (for -fcOnv, from Avyfw,) in 
Theocr. It is, however, evident that this Dorism was a partial 
practice, which gradually went over from the verbs in which the 
radical letter is a palatal, into other verbs, by a specious analogy. 
We have in ods. 8 a perfectly similar and unquestionable instance 
with the Doric a.” As this is the only case of the occurrence of 
yexaéy, it is regarded with suspicion. Cf. V. R. 

36. papuvoe, mh, ‘a kind of thorn or prickly shrub, also called 
waAlovpoc, of which there was a white and a black species. 
Theophr.” Pass. It occurs in Id. rv. 57: 

iy ydp dpe papvor re eal dowmddabor Kopdwyre. 
where Schreber notes: “ pauvoe aowdAaBor, frutices spinosi, qui- 
nam sint, definiri vix potest. Videntur inter Rhamnos, Genistas, 
Tragacanthas et affines plantas, quarum plures Tournefortius in 
itinere orientali reperit, magis minusve spinosas, querende. Male 
interpres rubos et tribulos ex his effinxit.” Kiessl. further refers 
to Sprengel. Hist. Rei Herb. i. p. 45. 183. 

Ib. rpuvravetiov, 76, (rpbravic), the president's hall, town-hall, 
a public building in Greek cities. It was consecrated to Hestia 
or Vesta, and in it a perpetual fire, which in colonies was origin- 
ally brought from the Prytaneion of the mother city, was kept 
burning in honour of that deity. Cf. Annot. in loc. 

39. SetAcvdc, h, dv, contr. for SaeAcvde, which occurs in Id. 7 
x1. 33 (SefAn, akin to eiAn), at evening, in the afternoon. The 
form SefeXoc appears in Id. xxv. 86. The use of decdivdy is ana- 
logous to that of wecovi«riov, Id. xm. 69, Id. xx1v.11; peoapé- 
‘ptov, Id. vir. 21; and, but less strictly, to that of 7d pecauBpevor, 
Id. 1.15. Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 577, obs. 2, however, classes it and the 
like in the same category. 

Ib. xaradapO0avw (SapPavw, Sanscr. drat, Lat. dor-mire, 
Angl. dream), to fall asleep. The Aor. xarédpafov, poet. by 
metath. occurs in Id. xvi. 9. ‘“ Homerus semper dixit xaré- 
Spaov: Apollonius Rhodius xaréSapQov, ut et Aristophanes.” 
Briggs. 


CXVill GLOSSARY. 


41. wéuvy, 2. sing. of the perf. uéuynuar, shortened from 
péuvnoa; in mid. sense, to remember. Cf. Gloss. on Id. xv. 36. 

43. rrAdvoe, n, ov, also o¢, ov, as here, and in Mosch. v. 10. 
cheating, deceitful, in an active sense; also wandering, roaming. In 
Mosch. v. 10, xat ty@ig a wAavoc aypa. The version “ vaga 
captura” seems preferable to that of “ fallax venatio.” 

44, rpagepde, a; ov (rpépw), “strictly well-fed, fat ; hence of 
rpagepol, or ra rpagepa, the fat ones, 1. e. fishes, Theocr. xx1. 44.” 
Pass. ‘‘ Ahlwardtus cum Stephano negat rpagepde significare 

‘bene nutritus ; intelligit igitur ‘continentem,’ ‘einer strebte 
dem Lande zu.’ Quod ut probaretur, demonstrandum erat, non 
tantum femin. num. sing. rpagepny significare ryv Enpay yiv, sed 
etiam neutrum pluralis. Si notio ‘ bene nutritus’ aliena sit ab hoc 
verbo ra rpagepa malim explicare ‘escam,’ quam ‘ continentem.’” 
Kiessl. ‘Taylor translates “ alimenta captavit,” quoting Eustath. 
987, 59, rpapepy O2 4 rpépovea ra ar’ avriy SnAadh- 

48. kvwdaXdov, rd, (“ perhaps, hke xevererov, immediately 
from xtvéw, for xvwdarov,” Pass.), any wild animal, In Id. xxuv. 
83, it is used of serpents. In. Id. xxv. 183, it occurs in the gen- 
eral sense. | 

08. wevothp, npoc, 6, (relOw), one who persuades, one who %8 
persuaded ; here supposed to be used in sense of retona, a cable, 

any rope or cord. 

62. rdv, used for dv, as in Id. m1. 22, Id. xrv. 34, where cf. 
Gloss. 

65. bap, rd, indecl, a real appearance in a state of waking, a 
waking vision, opposed to dvap, a dream; hence, ov« Svap, aAX 
vrap, i.e. no illusion, but a reality, Odyss. xrx. 547, &c. Hence 
as adv., strictly an absolute accusative, in a waking state, awake, 
Plat. Theaet. 158, B., in which sense it is used here, or in that 
of really, actually, as in Plat. Rep. 520, C. &c. 
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